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) ' . ^ . INTRODUCTION 



This bibliography was prepared jn conjunction with an invited address 
by R.C. Gardner for a conference on the Indi\)'.idual , Language and Socfe'ty 
organized by a consultative' group formed under -the .auspices of the Canada . -' 
Council.- Initially, the scope of, this document was intended to focus on the ' 
topic assigned "Social, factors in language acquisition and bilinguality iri 
Canada"-. As the literature searc^ progressed, however, 4:he scope was broadened 
to include more Individual differen(je"tactors >and the general aVea of bilingual 
schooling a total of 333 references are annotated, andJ78 references are - 
included without annotations, either because copies. of the articles were not ^ ' 
readily available within the time frame of the search or simply' because they 
were too voluminous/^ be summarized satisfactorily. Wh^re possible the 
original abstracts or summaries are included, however, where required, the 
firsf author prepared the^- annotations. Abstracts were also taken from 
Language and Lcinguage Behavior Abstracts , Psychological Abstracts and 
' Sociological Abstracts . The ar^cles included in this bibl iography* represent 
. a. considerable variety including theoretical papers, statements of opinions 
and policj^ (both political "^and pedagogical) as well as 'empirical studies. 
They are also of widely varying quality,* though we have tried to avoid making 
value ji^genients in writing the abstracts and included; the articles on the 

■ bcisis of, their relevance to the central theme or their potential, peripheral 
interest. • This selection of references was not intended to "be complete and 
exhaustive, and no doubt\bur readfers will have to forgive us for any 
particular glaring omfs^ions. tfe have tried to bring together as many 

.references related to the major topfc as was possible, in a Vomited period of 
time. Our ^im was to provide a source of references whichlmight be useful 

■ .both id' encouraging future .res ea»*ch and- in describing the present- state of 
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knowledge in this area^ ^ ^ 

For practical purposes, the central theme was organized into six 
topics which were then used as m^or categories (n our classification scheme. 
Each category was, in turn, divided into sub-categories. ^ These sub-categories 
were created ofi*^a pfosteriori basis sirjce they resulted in large part from 
the amouRt of litera^re that was available in each major category. . The final 
classifiQatjon sciheme is as follows:, * - " \ ' 

I • FACTORS^ AFFECTING ATTITUDE*S- AND MOTIVATION 
• ' T. Stereotypes 

2. Inter-ethnic contact 

' 3.' Effects of 'the Course .v 
* ' 4. Pa^nts^ peers, CQmmunity, relevance of the course, 
entertainingness, need for communication,' teacher 
characteristics. • . 

SOCIAL FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE SECOND L^NGUAGt ACQUISITION 
1. General environmental characteristics, monolingual 

vs^ bilingual environment, political climatdv * 
'2. FoVmal ys^ informal context^, street vs^'iscl^ool^ learn^ing, 
importance of physical activity. • ' 

3. Socia> class. ' A T * 

4. Diglossia. • ^ , • • . 
III COSTS AND BENEFITS OF SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION' ^ 

1. Language development* ^ ' • < , 

2. Intelligence and cognitive' deveTop.'nent. ^ \. 



3. Emotional adjustment 

4. Scholastic achievement 
?ri 5. Societal 

•4 
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6j. Costs of programs ^ \ - C 

• 7. Personality and vHues 

IV IMMERSION i>ROGRAMS AND bilingual" ^HOOLS 

1 .■^Canada i • 

V •' , 2. • Others • ' 

V GEf^ERAL REVIEWS .-^ — ' ^ ' 

VI )lNDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SECOND LANGUAGE ACOUISITION & 
.PERSEVERANCE IN THE PROGRAMS. 



1. Age 

2. Sex 

3. Personality variables 

4. Language Aptitude 

5. Attitudes and motivation 

6. Anxiety 



/The references are listed alphabetically instead of by topic since 
it vjs Impossible to aVoid the overlapping of our six major categories. 
.Fur|herniore, 'several references clearly do not fit the classification scheme, 
but they are included because they are potentially of interest. An index' 

is"' brovided at the end af the Uibliography so that the reader can nefer to 

if . 

•the articles in relati'on to a pcirticular sub-topic. 



ANNOTATED REFERENCES 



Abdulaziz Mkilif.i M,H, Triglossia and SwahjUrEngl ish bilingual i^ifls^ 
in Tanzania. Lan>guage in Society, 1972, 1 ) 197-213. 

V : ^ ^ . . ■ 

The paper addresses .itsg^lf to- the study of the sociological 
Correlates of speech behaviour araang speakers of English anxl Swahili in 
-Tanzania. Factors influencing language maintenancei code-switching and 
code-mixing are discussed. 'Four main phases of language acquisition are ^ 
.considered: the pre-primary school phase, the primary school phase, the 
secondary school .phase, and the^poSt-secondary school phase. Three ' 
languages mth both varying^ and overlapping roles interact*, creating a- 
triglossia situation: first the vernacular or mother-tongue of each 
particular ethho-culftural group; secondly Swahili, the local lingua 
franca and national language; thir^dly English, the predominant language 
of higher learning and to a certain extenJXJf official and commercial • 

* business. The paper also discusses the diglossia relationship between 
the vernacular and Swahili on. the one handed Swahili and^English o1i 
the 6ther. The developmental state of the laagOages is (*§aTt with ^n 
teirms df socially 'restricted,' and^.tejabora ted', codes. Urban life tends 
to impose its own socio-cultural influences :dn the bilinguals. There 
is free shifting and mixing between Swahili and English inter! ocutors^ 

"topfc^ and setting. Lastly the paper raises questions of the socio- 

; logical and linguistic consequences of^the multilingual .situation. 

; (MultiTingualism,.^iglossia; code-TSwitcfiTttg; code-mixing; Swahili; 

' English; national language^probl ems). (Author Abstract^ ' 

Aellen, C, & Lambert,' W,.E. ^thnic identification afid personality 
^ . adjustments^. of Canadian adolescents of mixed EngTish-French parentage 
Canadian Journal of behavioral Science, 1969, 1, 69-86. !^ ^ * 

' * — — , y / .</ ' ^ ' ^ 

Groups of Canfidiarj adolescent boys, some with mixed French-English 
paro/itage and others /with' a homogeneous background teither French or 
English) were compared .on selected measures of ethnic and parental 
identification, personality characteristics, attity^des, and values. 
The measures were fchqsen (or developed specifically)* to test two ^theoretical 
positions "about the affects of'inter-ethntc marriages:. <a)' tha^ cultural 
mixtare is. harmful because of divided loyalties and' unclear identifica- 
tions or (b) that a bicultural backgrounds, is broadening and enriching. 
It was found'that, in spite:of dual ethnic loyal ties, the mixed. ethnic 
boys showe.d no signs of personality disturbance, hnomie, or feeXirig-of 

.alienatioVi. relative to the comparison groups, and that they, per-ceive 
their parents as relatively more'' attentive and interested in them as 
family mefnbefs. However, they were no less' ethnocentric or iiuthoritarian, 
aUhough their specific attitudes and values suggest a process of 
ici/ltural fusion rather than a clear-cut preference for one or the o-fher* 
systeri) of Values. ^ The pclttern of results was clearer for the mixed 
ethnit boys" attending French rather than English schools, revealing the 
importance of the ReeV grouf) -influence .in- the adjustments made. (Author 

. Ai)s.tract)_ ^ , • . . _ ' 
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3.' Agheyisi, R. , & Fishman, J. A. -Language attitude studies: - A brief 

• ?Q-7r^i°^ methodological approaches. Anthropological Linguistics . ' 
1970j 12,. 137-1S7. . • 

. . It is possible to identify two major trends—iTientalist and behav- 
lorist—in the theoretical and methodological study of attitudes in the 
_ SQCial sciences. The former treats attitude as' a mediating concept 
. while the latter operationally defines it as a probability concept, ■ 
though in research practice per se both-derive their attitude measures 
from response covariation. While there 'are -varying views corfcerhing 
the structure and components of attitudes, there is, however, a <:onsensus 
that attitudes are learned, enduring, and positively related to overt^j^'- ' 
behavior: Methodology in attitude studies include direct and indirect*^' " 
n^easures of all kindss but language attitude studies have tended to v-"" 
make more use of questionnaires than that of other methods. The matbh^. 
guise technique has been extensively used" for studies relating to the 
social significance'of language and language varieties. A special «. ' 

-^daptation of this-'techniqtie ('-'niirror image") proves promising for ■ ^ 
Ijeasurlng consensual evaluations of language switching at the situational 
level. Situationally based self-report instruments such as those u^ed 
^y Greenfield and Fishman also promise to be very effective Instruments^- , 
/for studies pertaining to normative views concerning the situational / . ' v 
I use of languages and language varieties. The committment measure has 
\been found, to be particularly sujted for collecting data on behavioral '.ft - 
^tendencies. Data obtained through interviewing rn^ty be difficult to ' 
process and, score, but the research interview can be particularly - . ' 
effective for attitude assessment, especially when' used to complement ' ' ^ 
, the observational method.. Finally, data collected through the observft - ,' 
c tional method can be formally processed like data obtained via more 
. . . formalized instruments if attempts' are made to record the data in more 
operationalized and "public" form instead of only via tfie subjective ' 
approach most characteristic for such data thus far. (Language and 
Language Behavior Abstracts) 

4.^ Aleamonii' ,L. M. , & Spencer, R. E.* 'evaluation af the Pennsylvania 

Foreign Language Project. Modern Language Journal , '1969, 53;, 421-428. ' 

A critique of the Pennsylvania Project cQDCferned with certain- , 
specific elements contained in two of ;^he Final ^orts (I & II): (1) 
, statement of th.e problem, (2) review-o^the literature, (3) dbjectives ' • ' 

of the study, (4) research design, (5) V^ndomization ^ind repres'entiveness ' 
.. of samples and treatments, 5(6) variable used, (7) statistic employed, . 
_ . (8) interpretation of results. One would be extremely doubtful about 

the feasibility of using the results of this study to say anythfng about . 
the comparative effectiveness of different teaching strategies or 
. systems.. In fact, any reconmendations based on the results of this ■ ' 

study would be highly suspect. (Language and Language Behavior Abstracts) 
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'Anastasi, A., & CoiJdeva, F. A. Some effects of bil ingual ism upon the 
intelligence test performance of Puerto-Ricans in New York City^. 
' Journal of Educational Psychology , 1953, 44, 1-19'. 

■The Cattell Culture Free Intelligence Test,- Forms 2A and 2B, was 
^administered to 176 Puerto Rican children in grades six to eight of a 
parochial school in the Spamsh Harlem area of New York City. One half 
of the group received the test instr:uctions in English during the first 
.testing session (Form A) and in Spanish during the second session (Form 
B)i thff order of ihe languages' was for the half the grou^. The split 
half reliability of Forms A and B in the English and Spanish versions 
ranged from .84 to .92. Speed played a negligible part in the scores . 
obtained. An analysis of Variance was conducted on 108^ of the subjects, 
including twenty-seven boys and twenty-seven giHs in each of the two 
language-order subgroups. Significant F-ratips were found for two 
variables, subjects and session, and for the "inter-action of order X 
sex. The most Conspicuous finding was the marke^^ improvement from first 
to second testing session, regardless of langua'ge. Although there \^as 
no over-all sex difference in score, the girls performed better when the 
testing order was Spanish-English, the boys when it was English-Spanish. 
This order 'X sex .interaction Was attributed principally to rapport, the 
more highly Americanized boys responding more favorably to an initially 
English-speaking examiner, while the more restricted and a^cul turized 
girls achieved better rapport with an initially Spanish-speaking 
examiner. The over-all performance of the present group fell consid- 
erably .below the test norms reported by Cattell; (Author Summary) 

' Anderson, T. Bilingual education: The American experience. Modern 
■ " Language Journal , 1971 , 55, 427-440. . . ' 

A discussion of the history of bil.ingual education in the United ' 
States. Four periods of bilingual instruction ar^ identified: (1) 
1840-1920, when numerous German-English schools were instituted in 
response to the Hieds of Targe Germaji irrniigrant populations; (2) 1920- 
1963, when bilingual schooling disappeared from the United States scene; 
(3) 1963-1968, when about a dozen of Spanish-English .programs were 
successfully initiated in Florida; and (4) 1968-1971, when the Bilingual 
Education Act of 1968 stimulated 196 programs of ^bilingual education. 
An extensive discussion .(5f opera^tions and problems of the federally 
founded programs and a lengthy bibliography are included. (Language 
and Language BehaVior* Abstracts) 

Andersson, 'T. Children's learning of a second language: Another view. 
Modern Language Journal , 1973, 57, -254-259. 

The author discusses the distinction John Macnamara (1973) makes 
between learning a language in a na^tural setting and an artificial 
.setting. He emphasizes the importance of the age factor by reviewing 
several studies on the learning potential of young children. He argues 
• -that Macnamara underestimates the importance of^the age factor. 



Anisfe'^d, M., & Lambert, W. E. Social and psychological • variables in 
learning HebVew-. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology . 1961, 
63 , '524~529. . . ( . 

. .A study was conducted with Jewish eighth and ninth grade students 
learning Hebrew. Measures of achievepient In the Hebrew language were 
correlated with scores, on two. groups^of te'sts: attitude tests which 
measure their reasons for learning l^^brew and their .attitod^ tow^r^ 
the Jewish dulture and community ,• and ability measures incliid»ing intell* 
gence and language aptitude tests. The results support Qj*r predictions 
about the relation of both ability and a'ttitode to success in learning 
Hebrew, However, whereas ijitel ligence and linguistic aptitude are ' 
relatively stable predictors of .success, the attitude measures are less 
stable and vary, in their relationship to achievement from school to 
school and from class to class. We attempted to explain these differ-' 
ences through- considerations of the- socio-psychologica^ characteristics- 
of the Jews in the various districts of Montreal where the schools are 
located. (Author Summary) • ■ • 

Aronson, H. I. The role of attitudes', about languages in the learning 
• of foreign languages. Modern .Language Journal . 1973, 57_, 323-329. 

An attempt to demonstra'te^'^hat a major factor inhibiting the 
successful acquisition, of target language patterns in high school 'and ■ 

*^ollege for'eign language classes is a psychological fear of Sounding 
foreign, 'un-amerfcan' or 'queer'. Although the student is fully 
capable of reproducing the intonatianal patterns, labial iza>ti on, and* ' 
other features of foreign languages , he avoids these in actual use of 
that language. .This fear of foreignness ^may be a more significant 
factor impeding the acquisition of foreign phonology than the "inter- 
ference" between the phonological systems of the native and target 

•languages. The existence of psychological factors inhibiting, the 
process of language learning, is also illustra±ed*^on th6, grammatical ^ 
level in the typical avoidance of the use'of diminutives in speaking 
foreign languages. (Author Abstract) . • 

Arsenian, S. Bilingualism in the post-war world. Psychol oqicaO 
Bulletin , 1945, 42, 65-86. ^ — ^' 

' A general introduction to bilingualism in the post-vf^r wofld 
followed by a general discussion of a few topics related/to bilingualism, 
^ch as: m^surement of bilingualism, mental development, language 
dev.elopment, school achievement, speech and other motor' functions, 
personal and social adjustment, learning a second language, and the 
political aspect Of bilingualism. In conclusion, several topics for 
res.ealfch are. suggested. - • 



Asher, J. Children's first language as a tnodel for second language 
learning; ' Modern l^angaatgeyJournal > 1972, 66^, 133-139. i ^ 

^ , The hypothesis was that' acquiring listening skill in a second 
language could be, vastly accelerated if the traia>ing was based on how 
.children learn their first- language. Wheh a child acquires hfs native 
lahguageT tha firstVskil Ms* listening fluency* This seems to be * * 
l»e&rned in a context in Which adult commands manipulate* the orientation, 
location, and movement /of* the child. The results demonstrated that a 
keen level ofO^stening comprehension coujd be achieved in about one- 
half the usual training time* ^Even /bhough there was rto .systematic ^ 

-training in reading, the experimental group achie>^ed a'refl(^ding skill 
that was copiparable with -a' control group which emphasized reading and 
writing. (Author Summary) ' ^ 

Asher, J. J.', & Garcia, R. The optimal age to lea.rn a foreign^anguage- 
Modern Language Journal , 1 9697* 53 334-341 • 

After having discussed the imprinting' and the neuro-musculaV * 
plasticity theories, the authors suggest that ^tHere is no direct 
evidence that the chtld fias a Special language learning jcapacity (or 
biological predisposition) which' is absent in -the adult. The p^rpo'se 
of the- present experiment was to test the hypothesis that ch;ildren have 
a prepubescent biological predisposition which enables them to achieve 
fidelity in pronunciation . Ss'were 71 Cuban immigrants (7-19 years old^) 
and:a control group of 30 American monolingual children. , Pronunciation 
for the two groujDs was compared on 4 sentences and judged by 19 native 
speakers of English. The ma:jor findings were: 68% of. children between 
1 and 6, 41% of those between 7 and 1^, and 7% of those between the ages 
of 13 or more achieved near native pronunciation, no child six and under 
had a definite foreign accent but 32% o%this^group had a slight accent, 
for children 13 or older, 66% had a defllitg foreign accent and ZTH had 
a slight accent. Thus if a child was under 6 w|}e.n he came to the U-S.^ 
he had the highest probability of acquiring a near-native prorjunfci a ti on 
of English. Length of time in* the U.S. was also an important variable, 
for 5 jears or more he had the-highest probability of achieving a near-: 
native proniinciatton. More girls than boys had .a near-native pronuncia- 
tion, although in time the sex difference se'enis to vanish. It is 
suggested that 2 different? types of learning may be operating in language 
learning based on copying while listening comprehension may be learning 
rules and principles. " ' 

Asher, J. J.,.&*Price, B. S*^ The learning strategy of the total physical 
response: Some age differences. Child Development , .1967, 38, 
/ -1219-1227. . . . ' 

There is, a common belief 'that children are better able than adults 
to learn a foreign language. This belief may be an illusioft if children 
living in a foreign country learn the nfew language through play activity 
while, their parents try to learn indeperylently of physical ^bjehavtor* 



Using Russian, this study compared the Itstening ^conjprefjension of 8-, 
10- a>id 14-year-old children^ ancf, college adults when each S^,was. in 
physical action dyring reterrtion tests. The results. showed ^hat (a) 
the adults were superior to^ the children of any age group at'*^p<,0005; • 
(b) the youngest children, tti6 8-year*oldsi had the poorest' retention; 
-and-^c) -the 10— <tnd M-year^^old^hi-ldren W^e-lntermediate between^he-- 
adults and the- 8-year-olds. "zfAu-thor Abstract)- . / 

Ausubel, D: P. Adults versus children ^n §econd-lan^uage learnifigf • 
Psycho li)gical considerations/ Modem la ngu age ^Journal , 1964, 48v 
. ,420-424. • - ' ^ , . > . T ^ 

The purpose of this article, is to propose: (1) that adulis can • 
acquire hew language moreTeadily than children;^ and (2) that certain 
features of the audid-lingual approach' (rote learning of phrases, 
inductive rather than deductive learning'of grammatical general i2fations, 
avoidance of the medjatidpal • role of the native language,, presentation 
of the spoken form , of. the language before thVwritten form, and insis- 
tence on exposing the beginner to the^ "natur;al speed rendition" of the 
spokep language) are psychologically incompatible. with effecti# 
learning processesljn adults. The' dtsa'civantages of' adults -witiv respect 
to pronounciation facility and practice .^opportunities is said to be 

♦counterbalanced by a larger jiati ve-language v6cabulary th^n children 
and a consc^ious and deliberate use Vf grammatical general izations."" 
Deductive use of grammatical generalization is said to be more 

.efficient in second language .learning. Furthermore, it is argued that. 
itjS|bo,Wi unrealistic and,, inefficient for the adult to attempt to 
circuij^vent the mediating role of his *nativ^*language when he is learning 
a second -"lang^itoe, as it H unnatural to expecd; that after 'an individual 
becomes .literate, h^will learn^ in .the same-ways as when he was illiter- 

^ate.. Finally, in the beginning the rate of speech to which the learner. 

"is exposed should be. slower since learning to comprehend the spoken 
language is a very gradual process. 

Baetens Beardsmore, H.,\& Lee» E. J. * Teachihg -English as a foreign^ 
language for'special purposes. Modern Language Journal, 157^, 
57, 343-348. . > — ~' • 

. A presentation o^ a model technique 'for teachihc^ special izeci 
language at an advanced level to future businessmen. Th^Tanguage 
learning- task and tVie acquisition of information jn a specialized 
fielct 0^, interest are integrated. Pedagogical materials based on^a 
sound i^ovie-fil'm not.br^ig[inaljy intended for lan^tfage .teaching are 
adapted td sUfit the group leveV of ability. The technique, based on 
paraphrase at the sentence J evel , leads to a controlled* 'discovery' 
of^the film dialogue, and t$ mecharujcal , recurrent, and increpiental . 
It does not, however, preclude ,<lie^creative, use of 'language. The 
technique allows for the presentation of tfmeasureable amount of 
language to be learned,. while setting minimum and maximum goals for 
individual students to select ^iccording. to their ability.' (Author • 
Abs tracts, . , « 



Bailey, N., Madden, C, & Krashen, 5. Dl Is 'there a, "natural sequence" 
in ad^lt second language learning? Language Learning , 1j»74, 2j> 

. The* Bilingual SyilbiX Measure -(Burt, 6ulay, and Hernandez,/?^) 
was administered to 73^nlult learjiers of English/as.^a second language 
in order to 'investigate accuracy o'f usage for eight English funttors. . 
It was found .that there is a jjigtrly consistent order of relatim diffi- • 
culty in the use of the functors across different language backgrounds, 
indicating that learners are exp§rienfc>ng intra-]anguage difficulties..' 
Also, the adult results?. agreed with those 'obtained by Dulay arfd Bur^t 
• (1973) for 5 'to 8 year, old children learning English as a second 
Language, indicating that- ohildren. and adults use conimon strategtes 
and process linguistic data in fundame'ntally similar ways.' (Author ' " 
Abstnact) > • r : \ - ^ , * > ' * 

Banr^ti-FUfchs, k. M. Attitudinal antf situational oorrelaies of-academic 

achievement in ycTirtig adolescents. ' Canadian Journal of Behavioral 
« • Science. , 1972, 4;, 156-164. ^. • 7~X* ' " •• * 

The -relation'stiip between academic achievement and various, attitu- 
dina^l and situational ^f actors was^examineJT Using tjie regression , 
elation met hod a ^samole ofO660'male' ancT female grade nine students of' • 
middle-classiBj^.ound were assigped to a high- achieving., av^rqge^ 
aCliieving, or^Wf-achfeving'grOtip; The" deification of each student 
was baled on tire f*eIationsl)ip -between hisNactual grade point average ^ 
'(GPA) and^the GBA which would b>e ,expe!Cted on .-account of his IQ level. 
Stnce th'is method Df c1ass;fication d^^es academic, achievement in , 
relation tb each individual subject's iht^Hmncis^lt^e ' 
three group's? varying higttly fn academic achtlBmenjf butx virtually . 
'identical in measured intelligence.' All subj^ts complejed the Studfent 
Interest and- Attitude Sttidy;. -The items which discriminated ^ween the 
three groups weje subjected to factor anal'ysis.and six fSc'tors were 
identified. The IWels, o'f achievement in yarioujS; academiK|ubject • . 
areas were -also examined separate']^ and a consistent^ patternvbf perfor- 
mance was, foJnd.- ' The dynamics of academic achfeyeraent were cN^ussed 
in the light of the present/findi/igs. (Author Abstract) " . ^. 

Barbey, L. l,es situations du bilinguallsme. La Nouvelle Revue ' 
Pgidagoqi que , -1972, Z%> 274--28Q. . ' ^ " ' . 



M attempt to 'analyse why ^leople stud!^ a second .language. Threfe 
•cSiyses are' distinguished: cultural aspirii^ions-f^economit necessity, ^ -' 
and political dbligations. 'Diverse linguistic populations' often become 
mixe^ibecause of industrial concentration- Worsens emigrate to find a - 
better salary or job when^they. cannot f-jnd il^ll^their own coufitiry:: • 
Often-, the necessity of learning, a secon<|i language is political, and /- 
sometimes, it is imposed by. force: There is no- reason to oblige ' \ ' 
people to learn a second .language, because linity of lartguage- is not • • 
necessary for unity of politic?. '(Language and Language Behavior-Abstracts) 



BarikjJkJI^, Evaluation of an ongoing project: Teaching English- ' 
. * speaking-pupils via' French. Modern Language Center, Ontario ; 
^ Institute for Studies in Education, 1972. (Mfmeb) 

TWs..pap.er reports" the findings of an eval'uation of the French 
immersion Schools in Ottawa^ The aims of the study were to examine: 
^ (1) whether -kindergarten and first gradfe pupils enrolled in the French 
immersion program become more proficient in French, than they would if 
they J/^e following the regular school curriculum, in which instruction 
fs in English and French is taught^as a school subject; and (2) whether 
such^ihstruction carried out entirely. in a languagesother than the 
child's native language may have harmfu^l effects on ms cognitive and 
intellectual development. Pupils enrolled in -yie program were found to ^ 
do quite well in French and in the other areas of achievement investigated. 
The point is made that in the majority of immersion programs to date 
the children ^enrolled have tended to come from middle and upper-middle 
class families. The apparent success of* immersion programs may be 
related in part to this socio-eqonomic feictor. The author stresses 
then'mportance of careful research iij this field of bilingual education. 

* > ^ 

Barik, H. C. , & Swain, M. Bilingual Education Project': Interim report 
on the Spring 1972 testing programme.' Modern Language Center, 
Ontario Institute for* Studies in« Education, 1^2. (Mimeo) 

This ta per reports the results bf^an evaluation carried. out in May 
and June, 1972, by the Bilingual Education Project of the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education in schools, under'' the jurisdiction 
of the Ottawa and the Carleton Boards of Education, having French 
immersidn programs, ajb the kindergarten and grade 1 levels^ The aim of 
this evaluation was to answer two Jbasic qy^stions: (1) wRether pupils 
enrolled in the program become more profici.ent in French than 'they would 
if. 'they were following the regular school curriculum, Tn which instruc- 
tion carried on in. a language other than the child's native^^anguage may 
have harmful effects. Tne results shovr that' pupils -enVol lea in, .the • 
French immersion program do very well in' French ar\d in the other areas 
of achievement investigated.^ No harmful effects on cogniliive abilities 
and development as a result of beijig taught ir/a second langua^ge were 

.found. But caution is cajled for m-evaluating the results and in 
attempting to genera'lize from a few isolated studies to th^ whole school 

^system. It is pointed out that proportionally more of immersion children 
come from higher socio-economic level homes than do non-immersion children. ^ 

Barik, H. C. , & Swain, M. Endish-French bilingual education in the 
early grades: The • El gin's tudy. Modern Language Journal , 1974, 
^p58, 392-403. 

The pap&r preserjts the-V^esults of. an evaluation of a partial Fraich • 
immersion' program in bperation in St. Thomas, Ontario. French was used 
as the medium of instruction, for half of t[ie school day. and English for 
the other half. The ,aim of this evaluation, which covers grades 1 



through 3, was* to answer' four basic questipns: (1) Are the students 
enroned in the partial French iimiersjjon'^prograjn more proficient in 
French than they would be if thej^were receiving daily 20-40 minute 
periods of instruction in Frencli-as-a-second- language, as provided by 
the regular sx:hool curriculum in som6 parts of Ontario? How are they 
performiiig in French relative to children enrolled in a total French 
imnersion program? (2) "Does" prolonged exposure to a second language 
result in some loss of faculty in the native language among partial 
immersion students? (3) Does instruction given in a* language other 
than the home language produce any harmful effects in basijc skill such 
as reading and arithnetic? (4) How does such, instruction through a 
second language affect the child's cognitive development as measured 
through tests of mental ability? - . ' 

'Barik., H. C.', & Swain, M. Bilingual Education Project: Evaluation of 
the 1971-72 and 1972-73 French Itraners ion Program in grades-^ and 
9, Pefel County Board of Education. Modern Language Center, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1974. (Mimeo) 

> 

This paper presents the results of an evaluation carried out 
jointly by the Bilingual Education of the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education apd the research division of the 'Peel County Board of 
Education during the !971-72.and 1972-73 academic years, the first two 
years (grades 8 and 9), of operation of the immersion program at. William 
G. Davis Senior Public School in Brampton, Ontario. The results showed 
that the immersioij program pupils became markediy|more proficient in 
French language skills than did their peers not, participating in such" a 
program. They wece also able to,,keep up in major academic. subject- areas 
(othep than French) with their peers who were not in an immersion program. 
The point is made, however, that the groups involved in the immersion 
program were a highly selective group ,> higher than average on I.Q. and 
motivation. Caution, -therefore, is called for in any attempt to 
generalize from these re|>ults. 

{ ■ • < , 

Ba^ik. H. Cy, & Swain, M. Bilingual Education Project^ Evaluation of 
the 1973-74. French imnersion program in grades 1-3 in the Federal . 
' Capital's public schools. Modern Language Center, Ontario 
" ..Institute for Studies in Education, 1974. (Mimeo) 

The school performance, of pupils jn grades 1-3 of the French 
immersion program iij operation in Ottawa public schools is'evaluated in 
comparison with that df pupils in tha regular English program. The' • 
results indicate that by the ^nd of grade 1 immersion program pupils 
taught reading in French are found to lag,_behind their peers in the 
re'gular program in. English language skills involving English readifig, 

.but they show some ability to .transfer reading skills from French to 
English. By the end of grade 2, following the introduction of English 
Language Arts 'into the curriculum for 60 minutes a day, immersion 
pupils still lag behind their regular program peer's in most English 

"language skills considered, although their level of performance is 



consistent with their grade leveV, By the end of grade 3, immersion 
pupils match regular program pupils in all English language skills 
tested except spell ing» Throughout grades 1-3 pupils in the two' 
prog rams -perform eqqivalently in mathematical skills and show the same 
level of'cognitlve development. Immersion pupils reveal a considerably 
higher level of proficiency in French than pupils of corresponding or 
higher grade levels receiving daily instruction in -French as a second 
language, and do reasonably well in comparison with native French- 
speaking pupils. 

Bapk, H. C, McTavish, K;, & Swain, M. . Bili^igual Education Project: 
Evaluation of^th^e 19'72-73 French immersionj kindergarten, grade 
one^and grade two classes in the Federal, Capital's public schools. 
Modern Language Center, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
19^. (Mimeo) ^ , 

This paper reports the results of an evaluation- carried out in ' 
May and June, 1973, by the Bilingual Education Project of the'Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education in schools, under the jurisdiction 
of the Ottawa and the Carl eton Boards of* Education, concerniifg French 
immersion programs at the kindergarten, gradfe 1 and grad^ 2 levels, 
Thfe' evaluation focused on two basic questions:' (1) Does instruction 
of the Drescribed curriculum through the medium of a second language 
(French) have any harmful effects on native language (English) skills, 
on achievement in such basic academi^c ^skills as reading and ar-ithmetic, 
or on the student's I.Q. and generalcognitive development? (2) How 
beneficial is the French immersion pro'gram with regard to proficiency 
in French when cbmpared with ihe regular school program in which French 
is taught as a subject and all other instruction is in English? 

Bartk, H. C, Swain,, M., &"JjcTavish, K/ Bilingual Education Project: 
Evaluation af the 197Z-73 French immersion kindergarten and grade 
one classes at Allenby^Public-, school in Toronto. Modern Language 
Center^ Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1973. (Mimeo) 

This paper T gpbrts the results of an evaluation carried out in May 
•and June, 19/3 » by the Bilingual Education Project of the Ontario ' 
Institute for Studies in Education of the French immersion classes at 
AUenby Public 'School in Toronto. The aim of this evaluation was to 
examine two basic .questions:. '{1') Does instruction of the prescribed 
curriculum through the medium of a second language (French) have. any 
hamtful effects on native (English) skills, on achievement in such 
basic academic skills as reading, and arithmetic, or on the pupil's 
I.Q» affd general cognitive development? (2) How'beneficial is the 
-French immersion program with regard to proficiency in French wh?n 
compared with the regular school program in which French is taught as 
a subject and all other Instruction is in Engldsh? The results showed 
that the pupils at the end of the kindergarten Vear of an jmrnersion 
program arenas ready to enter an English grade l.as are pupils who have 
attended an English kindergarten. They have not suffered any setback 



in mental and cognitive development, and they demonstrate a greater - 
Comprehension of French than kindergarten pupils enrolled in a regular 
English program who receive 20-30 minutes a day of French instruction. 
The*grade one pupils were behind their peers attending the regular 
English program in such English language skills as word knowledge, 
word discrimination and reading. This^ lag is supposed to disappear 
once formal Englis^h instruction is Introduced. They have mastered the- 
required mathematical knowledge \ia French and they can .transfer it from 
French to English. ^ ' ' • ^ ^ 

Jarik, H. C. , Swain, M. , & Mc lavish, K. Biltngual Education Project: 
. Evaluation of the 1973-74 French Immersion Program in grades Kt2, 
- at Allenby Public School,* Toronto. Modern Language Center, 
Ontario -Institute I'or Studies in Education, 1974. (Mimeo) 

The school performance of pupils in grades K-2 of the French • 
immersion programMn operation at Allenby Public School in Toronto is 
evaluated in comparison with that of' pupils in the regular English 
program. The results indicate that by the end of Kindergarten pupils 
in both programs are equally ready for beginning school work in grade 
1. By the end of grade 1 immersion program pupils taught reading In 
French are found to lag behTnd their peers in the regular program in ^ 
English language skills involving Engl'ish reading, but they show som6 ^ 
ability to transfer reading skills from French to English. By the 
end of grade 2,- following the introduction of English Language Atts 
intoythe curriculum during the -second half of the year for 25 minutes 
a day, immersion pupils Jiave caught up to their regular program, peers 
in most English language skills considered, except for spelling.- 
Throughout grades K-2 pupils in the immersion program perform equivalent! 
to or better than regular program pupils in i^lathematical skills. They 
also reveal a considerably h-igher level of proficiency in French than . 
pupils of corresponding or higher-grade levels receiving daily instruc- 
tion in French as a second language, and perform as- well in French as 
immersion pupils in a more bilingual milieu. The type of program in 
which the, pupils are enrolled does not appear to affect their level 
oS* cognitive development. , , * 

BaVik, H. C, Swain, M. , & McTavish, K. Immersion classes in an'English 
setting: One way for Les Anglais to learn French." Working Papers 
- on Bilingual ism , 1974, No. 2, 38-56. 

The results of 'the evaluation of the French immersion program at a 
school in a uni lingual English' environment are' described.* A battery of 
tests, was administered to a random sample of children .from the kinder- 
garten and grade one experimental French immer;niph classes and to a 
comparison group composed of -t;hildren followingnfhe regular English 
program. At both, grade levels,, there was no evidence of a treatment - 
effect (immersion versus regular. program) on cognitive development (IQ). 
The results- of testing numerical and Engl islv- pre-reading skills indicate 
that the French immersion children are as ready to enter an English 



' ; ; ^ • ' ^ ' ,^ ^: ' / 

grade one^^^as are the^DUpils in the English kindergarten. Although the 
grade one immersion chtldren are^ somewhat behind the comparison group 
in the English/nanguage^'Skills^tested, they do show some ability tp 
transfer Veaaw^ skills from Frenth to English. 

The results^'for the two groups in arithmetic skills tested in 
English indicjat.e^that the French immersion cnildren can also transfer 
mathematical knowledge successfully from French into English, ^3oth 
kindergarten«and' gr^de on'te^Jipersion cfvildren show a greater comprehension 
of French than children of thepsame grade levels who receive instruction 
In French as a second language ip^a-^egular English program. The grade 
•one immersion childreri, howevefs bo not show the' same level of proficiency 
-in French as native French-speakiAg paers, (Author Abstract) 

28. Bartley, 0. £'.\ A pi'tot study of miti^^ and attitude factors in 

, language ciropout.. California gocfrnal of Educational Research , ^ 
1969, 20, 48-55. \ ^ 

This study make^an attempt at the identification of the extent 
to which aptitude and, attitude are two of the possible causgs for 
^ dropping, the foreign language aft|r the e,ighth grade. Aptitude was 
measured by thre Carrol]-Sapon Modern LanguageAptitude test, and 
' attitude was, measured by the Foreign Language Attitude Scale, a Likert- 
^^•t^^f scale designed by Dr. Mary DuFort. The results show that the 
majority of dropout students scored lower than continuing students, on ' 
both aptitude and attitude, tests. Though the results can only be 
generalized to comparable samples, the aptitude and attitude factors , 
^ are said to influence dropout rate. The casual relationship between 
^ performance and, attitude remains unclear. 

29. Jartley, D. E. The importance of the attitudfe: factor in language 

dropout: A preliminary investigation of group and sex differences. 
Foreign Language Annals , 1970, 3, 383-396. 

The Foreign Language Attitude Scale (a Likert type scale developed 
by Dr. Mary DuFort in 1952) was administered to eighth-grade pupils in' \ 
, Jeptember and Mardh. The pupils were then divided into two groups 
according to whether they contijuied or dropped foreign language in the 
ninth grade. Mean attitude scores f!br both groups were cojnputed and 
tests of significance of differences between means were performed. ^ 
The attitude of the "dropout" group was significantly lower than that 
of the continuing group in September as well as in March. • The attitude 
of the dropout group also •deteriorated significantly from September to 
March while that of the continuing group remained stable. A probability 
distribution was Cci^lculated whereby potential 'language dropouts" could 
thus be detected by low attitude scores as well ^as by deterioration of 
attitude scores during the 1966-1967 school year. ^ * 
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Bicknese, 6. Study abroad (Part I & 11). Fbreign Lahgira^e Annals , 
1974, 7, 325-336 & 337-345. . 

Little systematic research has ieenJtlone regarding tlie effect of ' 
study abroad on American students, and few criteria for the success of- 
programs have been established. As the director of the Millersville- • 
Year in Marburg (1963-1966)., this writer took three separate polls of 
the participants: (1) to test the psychological impact objectively at 
the beginning and end of each year, (2) to register subjective impressions 
that surfaced at tKe conclusion of the program, and (3)- to ascertain 
the students' matured views one year after their return tQ America. 
These evaluations, completed in T967, are as meaningful now as they 
were then*. The profession has yet to act on many of the recommendations. 
The students corrected their.-preconceived idea^ of Europe; they became 
fluent in Jaerman and familiar with the culture; and tliey matured as 
scholars and^ersons. All , experienced culture schotk", and most became, - 
at least tempbrarily, GermanophiTes. The following major conclusions 
wer£ drawn from this study: (1) integration into the host society 
should be gradual; (2) the "target-language-only" rule should be based 
on voluntary cooperation; and (3) the greatest benefits are achieved 
after the first five months abroad. Because study abroad could become 
a vital tool in furthering the study of languages and culture, more 
research is 'urgently needed". • (Author Abstract) 

Bordie, J. 6. When should instruction in a second language or dialect 
begin? Elementary Engl isji , 1971 , 48, 551-558. ' . • 

Research, though seriously lacking in many respects regarding the 
acquisition of a second language, does provide some answers to the 
question of the optimum point of grade level for beginning second 
language instruction. There are three possible answers which require 
situational clarification before they can be applied: (1) If communica- 
tion in the second language is all that is required, such instruction 

may be postponed to the time of need or the period irpedi'ately preceding 
that time,, regardless of the age of the student. There is no discernible 
difference between the child and the adult in language learning-skills. 
In fact, the adult tends to^be more efficient than the child in such a 
learning situation. (2) ,If pronunciation skill is of considerable ^ 

"social importance, as is usually the case, then language study must 
begin as earlj' as possible. > Preferably, such study should begin in the 
kindergarten or nursery school stage. (3) If school expediency is of . 
cpn^derable significanfce due to the .unavailability of -teachers, funds 
or similar reason, the actual grade of language introduction is of less 
importance than* the establishment df a continuous sequence of offerings- 
whlch wiTl. provide the requisite amount of exposure time (at least 

•thirty minutes daily) for the appropriate period needed to achieve the 
desired proficiency. This period is usually held to be four to six 
vears of academic exposure for such goals as social communication, 

'job-associated competencies, and the^like. (Author Summary) -• 
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Bossard, <). H. $. The ingual as a person— linguistic identification 
with status. American Soci61ogica1 Review . 194^5, TO, 699-709. 

This study is concerned with the bilingual as a person, and the 
relation of bilinaaalisnl to personality development. The conclusions 
were drawn upon .17 case documents. Some methodological problems are 
pointed out and this study is said merely to be suggestive. Two ' 
variables 'were fourtd to be important in the development of the 
bilingual; the ecological setting (i.e., bjl ingual' vs. monolingual) 
of the bilingual and the. social attitude toward, the other language.. 
The author discusses the Impacft of biTingual ism upon family relations 
and child development,. the development of protective devices among 
bilinguals, the linguistic labelling, th^-pro'bl ems of refugees and 
native speakers of an enemy nation language, and the linguistic" 
identification with status. 

Botha, E. Verbally expressed values of bilinguals. Journal of Social 
Psychology , 1968, 75, 15^-1^4.. * 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether each language 
used by bilinguals carries a certain set of cultural values which ' 
apfjears when that language is used. A test of values, the U^es Test,- 
was taken by 50 Arabic-English bilinguals and 50 Arabic-French 
bilinguals. Half of each group took. the test in Arabic and the other 
half either in' French or English. Predictions about the value content 
of the three languajges were made, based on anthropological and psych- 
ological studies of these. cultures. The answers were categorized into 
seven value categories, alid the proportions of scores for the different 
groups in each category were compared by means of a test of significance 
for categorical data. An item analysis of the answers was also under- 
taken. The main i;inding was that value scores significantly different 
from those of the 'other groups appeared when the French-Arabic -bilinguals 
usei^ French. '(Author Summciry) . • • 

Botha-, E. The effect of language on values expressed by bilinguals. 
Journal of Social Psychology . 1970, 80, 143-145; 

The purpose of this study was to examine the differences in 
values expresfsed in each of their languages by Afrikaans-£nglish 
bilingual secpndary school students. Thirty bilinguals, SO English- 
speaking monollnguals, ^nd 30 Afrikaans-spe^aking ifionolinguals were 
given the appropriate version of the Dennis' Uses Test, k is concluded 
from the findings that when no marked differences exist in instrumental 
value or status attached the two languages, of a bilingual, differences 
in value systems as £xpressed in the two lanjuages may exist but ' 
significant differences are fewer than have been found in a situation 
in which the second language carried particular social rewards (Both'a. 
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35. * BourM^, R. Y., Giles; H., & Tajfel, H. . Language as a determinant of 

'Welsh tdentity. European Journal of Social Psychology , 1973, 3, 
I. ; 447-460. 

. ,4 • * Carried but a study using the 'Matched-Guise' technique to. determine *■ 
• \'hovt differetrt groups of Welshmen perceive members of their own national 
group who use various linguistic codes. Three matched groups of adult 
V ' - Welsh Ss ^ere (a) biTinguals, (b) those" who were leafning Welsh, and (c), 
those who could not speak Welsh and were not learning it. Ss were asked' 
to evaluate on 22 scales the personalities of speakers they heard reading 
the same prose passage on tape in Welsh, in English with a Welsh accent, , 
, " .andnn English with a "receiv^^d" accent. Results show that Ss as a whole 
' .upgraded the speakers on most traits when Welsh was' used. It is suggested 
• tftSt language serves as a symbol of Welsh identity, and the results are 

•discussed in relation to howii)ther ethnic groups appear to view their 
' own linguistic codes, (Author Abstract) 

36. Brekke, B., & Williams, J. D. Conservation and reading achievement of 

- second grade bilingual American Indian children. Journal of Psychplpgy , 
.<-j^^ 1974, 86, 65-69. • . 

Administered 5 Piagetian task| (2 measuring conservatioa of number 
and 3 measuring conservation of substance), the Draw-A-Man Test, arvgthe 
Classroom Reading Inventory to 38 bilingual- (Zuni and^Englisii).-Artgricctn 
Indian second graders from 3 reservation schools. The mean (grade place- 
ment level was 2.39; 31% of the Ss conserved on all tafks. Correlations 
were "found between 3 measures of reading level Cindependent, instructional, 

1 and frustra^tion) and Success on the conservation tasks. Correlation^. 

I ranged between .27-. 42, Draw-A-Man Test scores were then 'parti ailed out . 

I from these correlations; the correlations were essentially unchanged, 

I 'due mainly to a low correlation of the Draw-A-^n Test with the scones 

i on the Classroom Reading Inventory. (Auth^f Abstract) 

37. Brennan, E. M., & Ryan, E. B. Reported language usage and verbal fluency 

. of bilingual Me>^ican American adolescents Anthropological 
Linguistics , 1973, 15^, 398-405. 

A.discussion of language usage arfd verbal fluency of bilingual 
Mexican adolescents in two conversa^tional situations. As an extension 

' of the Green fi el d-Fishman technique, a language usage questionnaire was 
designed to study language choice of conversational components in school . 
and at home. Hypothetical conversations, the body of the Language Usage ^ 
Questionnaire (LUQ), contained three components: person, place, and ' 
topic. Composed of 43 conversational situations and 24 stimuli words, 
the LUQ was- developed by pretesting 15 Notre-Dame University under- , ' 
graduates. Following pretesting, the completed questionnaire was 
administered to ^6 ma]e students of a private high school in East Los 
Angeles." The Ss reported themselves to be native born, to have Spanish 
as their native language, and to be. of Mexican oiMgin. Results of ' 

. testing indicate that neither home nor school flulncy was significantly 
relacjfed to differences between the usage ratings foT the two domains 
(Language and Language Behavior Abstracts) 
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38. Brown, D, Affective variables in second language acquisition, - - 
,r ^ UMuage Learnirtg / 1973, 23, 231-244/ • « ^ ^ 

Affective variables have not been adequately investigatecf Jn the' 

• ' study of secpnd language acquisition, Imitatic^n, egdtsm, and inhibition 

are three egocentric factors which..havfi b^err treated only Tightly in 
previous research. Three socfal vartables, empathy,, introversion/ ^ 
extroversion, and aggression, may be- keys to understanding the^ social 
nature of second, language learning; And the* mergfrtg^of cogaition and 
affect in '[cognitive styles," which vary, within and^ajriong individuals, 
might Account Tor varying degrees of success in learning a second 

'^-language. Widespread inter-disctplinaryv research i%*the affective 
domain of the '.psychology of language ^acquisitioa could lead to the^ 
construction of a comprehensive theory .of Second. language acquisition 

' as well as more affective approaches to language teaching-/ ^Author 
Abstract:) > ^ . ' - > W , . 

39. Bruck, & TucJcer, G.R.Social class differences in j:he acquisition / 

ofscrjool language. Merrill -Palmer Quarterly , 1974^20, 205-220. 

The purpose of this experiment was to answer 4\iuestions: (a) 
what parameters characterize the young child's language abilities in 
the classroom? 4(b) how do lower-class children differ fi^m middle-class ' 
children in respect to these abilities? (cVhow do these abilities < ^ 
develop during the first yea'r of normal schWtng? (d) d/ks the. gap 
between lower-class children's and middle-cIRs ch 1,1 d^errs abilities - 
narrow or broaden over time? The authors report a general difference 
on tests of pro{luctive knowledge of classroom grammar. Middle-class 
children's speech was more elaborated and less amblgudus than the 
lower-class children's. However the middle class children 4^sed as . 
many ambi guous references for the image ion the iibstract Design Test ^ 
as the lower-class children. Jhe middle-glass children increased their 
response production more rapidly than the lower-class children over 

' the year. The middle-class child^s speech appeared to cT)ntain less 
egocentric information than that of his lower-class peers; while 

/middle-class childrerf included more relevant details in their stoHes 

• " than lower-class Cihildren, they also included as many -irrelevant \ 

•details' as their lower-class peers. There were no differences between 
middle- and low^-class children's grammatical comprehension of class- 
-room English. The data indicate three/cifeas 'in -which the ^ower-class 
child experiences difficulty; spontan^us Speech p^o^ucti on,, explicit 
features of his*speech, and evaluation of the cpmmuntcative demands of 
the classroom. This study suggests that botb^groups of children, but , 
especially the lower-class one-, need specific' help in .learning how to 
yse speech more effectively in the classroom. This cannot be achieved 
' by additional drills in-grammar. They must le^irn what the communicative 
demands of the situation are and how to meet these demands. 
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Bruck, M., Lambert, W. E., & Tucker,' 6. R. BUiijgual schooling through 
the elementary grades: The St. Lambert -^Project at grade sevfen. 
Language Learning , .197.4, 24,183-204. ' - * 

This is the sev^th annual report of a l«riiitudinal 'study of the ^ 
progress of two- different gr^oups of children Jbllowing an educational 
program designed to develop proficiency in a^econd language* byrusing* 
that language as the srole jnedium of instruction in the'early elementary 
years and as the major medium of instruction in -the later elementary 
yeSrs. -The two grc^ups'^ere in gi«ades sevdn and S*lx. respectively at 
the time of the present 'testing: I|a May 1973, tliey were tested for 
achievement in English-language skills, mathematical abilities, Bren 
language skills, and cognitive development. ^When fioSsiljle their prf|^ 
was compared with that of a^^ropfiate'French. or EnMish control groups 
otherwise, their progress was..measured using norms' trom standardised 
tests. On all measures, the children in bilingual classes shov^ that 
this form of education has had .no ^detrimental effects upon their 
academic, linguistic, or cognitive development.' Furthermore, we saw 
that the pupils could communicate effectively , "using their second 
language, with French Canadian agemates on a new task of communication 
skills. (Author Abstract) . ' . • ' '\ 

Bruck, M. , Lambert, W. E.^- & Tuck^er," G. R. •Ass^essing^'futictional 

bilinguaTism within a bilinguaT program: The5t» Lambert Project 
at grade eight. Department of Psychology',' McGi 11 University, 
lj975. (Mimeo)- • ' 

*» ' ' . ''- 

This paper reports the results of an evaluation , of the St. Lambert 
Bilingual Project at grade' 8. The aims of |his *feyaluation were: to 
investigate tlie pupils' level of pcactical- skill in French and to _ 
compare their degree of competence to that of native-speaking, French 
chi-ldren; (2) to compare the performance of those ii^he/long-term 
inmersion program with. that of a group of English;^speaking pupils who 
after six years of French as a secoad^lahguage had taken their grade 7' 
in Freilch only; (3) to determine "how "well these ^ro.upscan' function in 
everyday situations that call for the use of FrenchH^') to exalnme * 
the extent of second language usage outsifde af school by the pupils in 
the bilinguaT program. ('Author Abstract) , 

Bruck, M., Rabinovitch, M. S., & Oate, M. The effects of French ^ 
immersion programs on children with language disabilities - a 
preliminary report. Working Papers on Bilingual ism r 1975, No. 51, 
' '47-86. ^ • . ' ' * " ^ 

0 

, The process of children with- larlguage learning disabilities in 
French Immersion has been followed from kindergarten -to grade '3.. 
Prelim4nary results indicate that the children fare well. They have 
learned to read in both English and French. Jheir school achi-eyement 
is adequate. "They can understand as well, as communicate in their 
second language with some facility. Furthermore their first language 
acquisition does not'appear to have been retarded Ijj^ this educational 
experience. (Airthor Abstract) ' '• , . * ^ 
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43, Burstall, C, French in the primary schbol : Some early findings. 
Journal of Currlculutn Studies , 1970, 2^, 48-58. 

. This article reports some data dr^Wfrom a longitudinal stucly of 

three successive year-groups of pupils, extending from the beginning 
/ of the second year of secondary schoo/1. All the pupils in the exper- 
imental samples learned French from the age of eight onwards, following 
a predominantly audiovisual approach/ to the study of the language, 
The«ata presented here assessed the relationship between^ t^.acher- 
% expectation and pupil -achievement in French, The analysis of the 

attituxie-scale data revealed that the attitude of the head of the school 
^towards th^ advisability of teaching French to less able pupils 
correlated highly with^the attitudes expressed by the rest of the ^ 
teaching j^aff. That' analysis also led to the conclusion that the 
greater a teacher's involvement iii the teaching of French, the more 

favoural)le hi||attitude would be towards teacbing French topless able 
"Children, iFuMhermcfre , it was found that in the low-scoring group of 
pupils the percentage of children's parents whose. occupation was^ 
classified as unskilled or semi-skilled was higher than in the high- 
scoring group, • Children with disabilities of hearing, vision or 
, speech were also concentrated in the low-scoring groupr^aridl propor- 
tionately more .children in this group were attending remediBl cla-sses 
of arithmetic and/or reading. Once it had been established that the. 
low-scoring and high-^scoring groups differed in their' composition, 
^ - their distribution throughout the samples was investigated. It was"^ 
found that low-ability children in the low-scoring .group tended to be 
concentrated in schools where the head had expressed a negative » ^ / 
e attitude towards the teaching of French to low-ab"flity children, 

There thus seems to be a relationship between \he attitude of the head 
and 'low-ability children's subsequent level of achievement in French, 
^ Finally, it is argued that low-ability K:hildren rdach the' highest • 

' level of achievement in French when they are taught in heterogeneous 
* groups in schools wh^re the head has a favourable attttude towards 
the teaching of French to the whole ability range. The most detri- 
mental situation seeroflh^o be .a combination of homogeneous grouping 
^^^and a neliatlve attitlide on the part of the head." _ 

'.44. Burstall, C. French in the.primary school: the British Experiment. 
^ ' . Canadian Modern Language Review . 1975, 31_,. 388-402 . ^ 

^ . The purpose of this article was to review the main findings of a 
longitudinal research project conducted in selected pfrimary schools in 
England and Wales in oT^r to examine the'effdcte of teaching French 
as a second language, to pupils who represented a wider range of age 
and ability than those to whom French had traditionally been taught. 
The.ma3Yijit+ms of this study were: (1) to- investigate the long-term 
development of pupil's attitudes^'towardsforeign-language learning; , 
.(2) to discover. whether pupil's levels of acj[jie/ement in French were 
related to- their attitudes towards fore igp- language learning; (3) 
to examine the effect of certain pupil variables on level of-' , - . . 
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achtevement in French and atti tudes^ towards" foreign-language learning; 

(4) tb investigate^ whether teachers' attitudes and expectations 
significantly affected 'the attitudes and achlevement^of .their pupils; 

(5) to investigate whether the early introduction of French had a- 
signlf leant effect on ach1evement-4n other areas of the primary school 
curriculum, ^ome' of the findings ^are reviewed-with regards to: . 
optimum age for foreign-language learnjyrg, sex. differences in achieve- 
ment, socio-economic factors,, small vs. large schools, achievement in 
other "areas of the primary school curriculum, attitudes and achievement 
in co-educational and single-sex schools, contact with Fr^ncp, teacher- 
pupil interaction, the interadtion of attitudes and achievement, and 
the effect of the, experiment on low-achieving pupils. 

Campbell, R.' N.', Taylor, 0. M.', & Tucker, G". R. teachers views of 
immersion-typj bilingual programs: J\ Quebec example. Foreign 
Language Annals , 1973, 7, 106-110. > ' . 

The jirUers- have examined the opinions of English-speaking anji 
French-speaking teachers about the traditional program of English 
language instruction with French as* a second 1-anguage and an innovative 
pfogram involving French immersion. Both. French and English teachers 
agree that tjie traditfonal program provides English with^XTirm base 
in English— but not in French-language arts and in content subjects, 
and with a sensitivity to their own— but not to the other group's 
cultural heritage. The French-speaking teachers generally view the 
immersion programs favorably; but the English-speaking, teachers view 
them unfavorably. Some implications of these Tindings ajre. presented 
here. (Author Abstract) - . - • . 

Caramazza ,\ A. , Yeni-Komshian, G., & Zurif, E. B. Bilingual switching: 
- The phonologioal level. Canadian Journal of Psychology , 1974, 
48, 310-318.- 



A^tudy was conducted to discover whether Macnamajra's (1967) two- 
switch model of bilingual functioning held at, the phonological level.- 
A group of Canadi^an French-English bi Unguals were tested for their 
perception and production of the phonologica,! feature Voice Onset 
Time. The Ss were tested twice, once in a French language-set qnd 
once in an English language set. ' The perceptual functions obtained' 
under the 2 language set conditions were .virtually identical, whereas 
the production distributions were signi'ficantly different in Jhe 2 
conditions. The results suggest that the two-switch model can be 
applied .to the phonological level. (Au^thor Abstract) 

^ ' '. " ' , 

Carringer, D. C/ Creat^'ve thifiking abilities of Mexicarr^youth: The 

relationship of bilingual ism. Journal of Cross-Cul tural Psycholt?gy , 



thinking abilities of Mexican youth,- four subtests' from' "the Torrance. 
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Jests of 'Creative Thipking were administered to Spanish-English 
coordinate bilingual and Spanish monolingual subjects from two ' > 
private high school? in Twreon, jpoahuila,. Mej^ico, H ^as hypothesi-zed 
*that the Spanish-English coordinate bilinguals wpuld score significantly/ 
higher on the dependent measures of figuraj fluency, figural flexibility, 
figural originality, verbal flOency,* verbal' flexibility, \and verbal 
original ity\than the Spanish mono Lingua Is-. A multivariate^ analyses 
indicated that the main effect ^if languagle group was significant in. . 
faVor of the' bilinguals/ Neither the main effect of sex nor the / 
ih^^eractio^ effect Was significant/ Univariate analysis indicated 
that the dependent measures of v&rbal flexibility, v^bal originality, 
and\figural originality were significant at, the ,05 level in .favor of 
the \bi lingual s, and the dependent measure of figural fluency was • 
significant at the .01 level in favor of the bilinguals, (Author 
Abstract) ' / ' , - • . ^ 

\ ' ■ ' « - ^ 

Carroll, J. B. Foreign language proficiency levels attained by language 

majors near graduation from .col lege • tl^reign Language Annals , 

1967, 1, 131-151. ' ^ ~ 

'\ ' 

WLy\ Foreign Language Proficiency Te$ts for Tieachers^ailid AdyantR^ 
Students were administered in .1965 'to 2,782 seniors majoring in French-, 
German, \I tali an, Russian,. or Spanish'^at 203 institutions, TheVesulting 
data provided new evidence on, a number of hsuessignlficant in- the 
selection and training o| future language teachers, though conclusions 
must be drawn with -caution.. Audio-lingual skills were Generally low. 
Even- brief tira^ spent abroad had a potent effect on a student's 
language, Skills. Students of Freil^h or Sphnish who started the 
language iti elementary schooj. tended to halve an advantage over other 
major^s. TIjiose from homes where t4ie, foreign language was spoken | 
attained greater competency. Foreign language aptitude "is a factor 
s%nifican^ly associated with4he level of skil] attained, but^ many - 
Tow-aptitude students are able tb^^oempepsate by diligeni study; and 
practice or because of sp^ctal opportunities- such as study abrxbad.^ 
Males and^females were jetjuaj in language-learning ability.. Students 
at larger institutions outperformed those at smaller ones, and Istudents - 
at private institutions did, better than those at public ones. iFour. . 
figures and eleven tables are includeo). - i 

CarroU, J. B, What does, the Pennsylvania Foreign 'Language Research 
' Project tell us?- Foreign Language Annals , 1969, 3_5 214-236. 

Although the-design of t^e study was exemplary, the number of 
classes; and teachers was barely satisfactory, and ^'strategy" effects 
mayrhavl been 6f5nfaunded with text variables. The "traditional" 



. ... .M^.w.v.^v. ,«.l.ure 

to take account of repeated measures and questionable use of cri'^erion- 
type variat^les as covariates, but the-main*resul ts regarding "strategy" 



and language laboratory. system are valid. -Sometimes the^alysf* was - 
not dfeep enoygh', ais where there was a failure to rule out^ar-iation in 
student chtir:acteri sties ifl connection. with correlatipns between class • 
raear^ on achievement tests and teacher FL prpficiency. The study- i s . 
Interpi^eted as -showing that functional ski VTs, strategies "and materials 
fatrto put enough emphasis on lingOis?tic conteat. The results on 
•correlations between teacher FLproficiency and c1 ass. .achievement are . 
not persuasive enough tOiJu^stify abandonment of FL proficiency tests 
.in teacher selection and certification; "-(Author Abstract) 

Caijrall ,.' J. B. Aptitude in 'second language learning: Proceedings t)f 
" theTiftb" S.ympbs4un| of the CaCMian Association of Alpplfed ' 
. .Lino ^stics . "ISJ^y-^-fS. ^ ^ • ^ ^ J- ; 

The purpose of this pap^ is t(/ state the^ author's concefXion of 
f((reign language as it startds in 1974. »This apjtitu/e i^ defined as > ■ 
some characteristic of sfiT^individual which controls, at a given point 
in time, the rate of progress that he will make* Subsequently in 
learning- a foreign language.-. This doncept implies that the people 
with low aptitude ape going to have more -difficuf ty. and. they are goin^ 
to take nfbre time* to leary a foreign lang^tfo^ than individuals with 
high aptitude. The 'componeijtS qf langiiagfe Teaming aptitude include: 
(1) phonetic coding ability; .(^i^aiTimatical sensitivity-, A3) memory 
ability; yind (4) inductive learning ability. The author yfeports that 
his earlier study have suggested that language aptitude /is such does 
not.decline^th age radically and that women dOcJa^ter on, language , 
aptitude tests than men ds... Foreign language 1 earing ajjtitude was 
found to be. felatively^unmWifiable: Finally, some uses of foreign 
tSnguage aptitude testing %e discussed, such cfsfoK se 1 ecti on , ' 
guidance, p'edagogical contrck ^nd diagnosis. ( • ^ 

Cartier, F. A.^ Is 1-earning HnglisH worth the trouble. Miss Fidditch? 
Forei Language Annal s 1 1 972 , 5 , Hi31-340 . 

the motivation theories <k thfee prominent writers (MaclSregor, 
MasloW & Herrberg) iri .managerifer^t and humart relation's are applied to • 
.problems of niotiyation and demdtivatlon in the.JEFL classroom. More 
'•is known about ways of i^educing^negative learning attitudes than . 
.ways of increasing rfiotivatio'n. Uherexare at least four'ways in which, 
.demotivation is linked" to the way "the teacher sets- learning objettives 
and evaluates studerff achievement of them. . The stud^t must: '(1) 
understand thfe objectives, (2) s# that he is achieving them, (3), • ■ 
believe thgy^are relevant to him,: and t4) believe the :instr4JCtor 
considers them important., (Auj^^, Abstract) 



, 52. Cembalo-, M. 'Stages intensifs d'anglats en pays arlglophones,.^ Melanges- 
, ' * Centre de Recherches et d^ApDlicatlons P6qag6giques 6n\angues ,/ 
. : ; 1973, 1;14". ^ ^ . — ^ 

^ . A series of three intensive courses are described, J They were for 

" French adult V^arner§ of English at the Royal University of Malta, The 

• ^' . tinie-table j various activities proposed 'to the learners, analyses and 

Significant modif-i cations made between the three courses are discussed-. 
^ • Conclusions drawn from iftterviews with learners and observations of 
• *1 earners V; react ibns during the courses are: (1) immediate application 
of what has been learned in* the' classroom makes individyalization. 
necessary; •J[2), individualizatibn'must be learner-defined rather than 
teacher-defined^ (3v) motivation is heightened by the immediate real- 
' ' life appfjicatipn of classroom^ activities; (4) the "amount of language" 
leame^is not. markedly^ different from that learned in other types of 
^ coursers; and^-(5) this type of course is limited. in application by 

• ' numbens a^nd cost. /('Author Abstract) .' ' ' 

53. Clenifesnt, R', -Gardner; R. C, & Smythe, C. Inter-ethnic contact: 
. ' . Attitiidinaf consequences. Research bulletin No. 3^6, Departmen,t • 
' \tff Psychology, University of Western Ontario, 1975. . 

-'(*>The effects of contact with residents of » francophone city on a 
V series of attitudineiT varia'bles were assessed in the context of a 

^ ^ . bicultural excursion program, bf^the-379 grade -eight students examined 
<\ v -in thi^s stu^,J98 served as a Control group' in that they did hot 
^ /• participate ;in the excursion. Of the remaining, students -who formed ^ 
' 1 " the experimental • group.} 87 were classified as Low Contact while 94, 

were cl^si*f;ied its'' High Contact Msed on- their responses on a post ^ 
excursion questionnaire asking about their degree of interaction with^ 
the othecjcomunity. The* attitudes of the experim^tal- and contrcTl ^ 
group w^re assessed both be-fore and after a five day educational trip 
_ ' ^to -Quebec^City^ The battery consisted of 20 subtests developed 
^* previously with a simila/ ^amjple of students. The 'data obtained before 
and after the excursion wpre analyzed separately^ Analyses of variance 
computed on the pVeteSt scores (Control vs. Low Contact vs. High ^ 
Contact)'^ regaled that students in the High Contact group tended to" 
( * 1iave more favourable attitiides^ toward French Canadians, and toward 
^ variotiif' aspieCts of Fjf^ench language acqui'sitioK than the other two 
^ groups. 'Analyses- of covariance computed .on thk post-test scores, 

using- as covariates'the/^^coriresponding pretest scores, revealed- that f 
•^he High- Contact grqiip^ tended' to* mainttfin thes'e pre positive attitudes 

only a minimal effect, 
jlts are discussed 
Dicultural excursion 



more Jhan the cither tt^a groups^ ,-Low Contact had 
/-iff a deleterious me op some variables. The res 
^ Soth ip tenfis of .their appfied implications for 
programs and their theoretical relevance to hypo|;heses' concerning the 
effect of-contact. (Author Abstract) 



54. Cotfeh, A. D. The Dilver City Spanis.h Immersion Program: How does 

- summer recess affect Spanish speaking ability? Language - • 

Learning s 1974, 24, 55-68. " * . 

This study. looks at one aspect of second-language mastery ia 
depth: patterns of foreign lajiguaiie retention among young children' 
"after being i^emoved froin a language contact situation for a period of . 
; time, the slibjects weris 14 Anglo children from the Culver City Spanish 
Immerlion Program, a pi on^eriJig. project in American public school 
education. These Children were immerse^ exclusively In Spanish daring ^J|yt 
the tr^ kindergarten ye^r. English was gradually introduced in first "'^^ 
grade. This report deals with the effects of sunmer recess between 
first and second grade upon th« spoken Spanish of the students. "They 
were 9iven aQvOrSl .Language Achievement Measure indi;/i dually, on a 
' . test-retest basis. The results showed that a summer recess of three 
• months took its toll on Arig.lo children's performance in Spanish. 
' .Utterances became shorter; at least one grammatical class {prepositions) 
was used slightly less while, another (verbs) became more prominent; 
the children made more errors proportionate to what they said; problems 
with article/adjective agreement jiot only persisted, but in the case 
of the definite article, shifted in naturej, the 'ser* verb Ngan to 
' *^be used more, than *estar* when children were in doubt; and inflection 
^vfOr person in present tense indicative verbs continued to cause minor 
.problems. (Author 'Abstract) 

,55/ Cohen, A. ,4). Successful immersion education in North America. 
Working Papers on. Bilingual ism , 1975, No. 5, 39-46. 

The success- of various. French immersion programs in Canada and 
of one Spanish immersion program for English speakers in Culver City, 
California, has prompted the author to define "successful" and to 
attempt to identify ingredients desirable in an immersion program. 
A tentative 14-point checklist is provided. Nine ingredients which \^ 
have not been present in the so-qalled English "immersion" of, say, 
Mexican Americans in the' ^.S: Southwest are identified. • Other 
factors which may mitigate against the success of an immersion ^ 
education program for. a -particular group of children are noted. (Author Abstract) 

56. Coji'en, S. P., Tucker, G. ^R., & Lambert, W. E. The cdmparative skills ^ 
of monolinguaTs and bilinguals in perceiving phoneme sequences, 
' ^ * Language and^Speech , 1967, 10, 159-168. ^ t 

^ Five groups of subjects, two monolingual in English or French, 
thr^e bilingual' in French and English, but bnS native in English, the. 
second native in French, and the third native in both languages, were 
measured for their accuracy in perceiving initial phoneme sequences. 
. All groups were most accurate with sequences occurring in either 
language. Sequences occurring in one of the two languages fell between 
these extremes with Freach sequences yielding significantly higher 
accuracy than English sequences. The bilinguals who w^re nativb in 
English or, native in both languages were superior to the other three 
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groups on the tasks. Errors tended to be distortions in- the direction 

•'^ ■ of the subject's native language. The most common error was a* ' ^ 

replacement of the initial phoneme accompanied by- accurate perception ' 
of the second phQneme'.. - (Author Abstract) 

- 57. Collison-s. G.JD. Concept formation in a second language: A study of 
V ^ Ghanaian" school children. Harvard Edu cation Review, 1974, 44, 

■ ^ . 441-457. . \ ; . . 

A colonial heritage has led many developing natiq^ to use an 
European language as the primary means of instruction in elementary 
school. Diverse theories have, been developed to account for the 
inferior achievement of bilinguals. Lansdown's approach ''to Vygotsky^s 
theory of language and concept development was used as the basis f or • 
^ compa^rison of. the conceptual le^vel Ghanaian children express in their 
Native languages (Ga or Tv^i) and their school language (English). 
Eight-five sixth graders, '12-14 years old, who had studied English for 
about six years, were trained to manipulate manually and than disucss ^ 
especially choosen science materials. *Ttie untutored statements of 
the children were then scored and counted. It is concluded that , 
^ these children functioned at higher conceptual levels in their' ' 

vernacular than in English. Implications for educational policies in 
these codntries are discussed. (Psychological Abstr^acts) 

58. Cook, 'V. J. The comparison of language development in native children 

and foreign aclults. International Review of Applied Linguistics , 
•1975* Ji, 13-28. . ^ 

The purpose of these two experiments was to compaf^e the ways . 
native cl^ildren and foreign adults learn Eriglish. ttie first comparison 
has to do with the imitation and comprehension of relative clauses;, 
/ the second cojnparison is concerned with the comprehension of deep 

structures. The results show that native children and foreign adults • 
. have tackled the tasks of imitation and comprehension^ in much the 
same manner. Mor<eover, the results reveal similarities in the ways 
that native children and foreign adults perqeive the deep structure. 
The author suggests that first language learning may not be completely ^ • 
different from second language learning in its process. ^ " ' 

59. Cooper, J. G. Predicting school achievement for bilingual pupils. 

The Journal of Educational Psychology , 1958, 4£, 31-36. 

This study was undertaken to ascertain to what degree, if any, , 
cunicently available measures of intelligence predjct schoal achievement 
for the bilingual pupils in the Territory of Guam*. ^ Three group tests, 
the California Test of MentalMaturity, 1950 S-Form, Elementary; the 
, DaviSr^Eells Games, Intermediate' Level ; and the Culture Free Intelligence 
Test* Scale 2, Form A were given to 164 pupils in grade five. Three 
indiv,idual tests of intelligence: the Leiter International Performance 
Scale, _the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, and the Columbia 
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Mental Maturity Scale were given to a. stratified, random sample of 51 
pupils. School achievement was defined primarily by scores. received 
on the Cafifdrnia Achievement Te':gts,- fo'rm M, Elementary Level, apd 
secondarily by teachers' ratings. All the intelligence tests correlated 
positively" with the California Achleveftient Tests. Jhe correlation 
coefficients ranged fronr .53 to .77 as follows: , Davis-Eslls Games, 
-.53; Culture Friee Intelligence Test, .55; Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale, .'61; California Tests of Mental Maturity, .64; leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale, .66.; and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, Full Scale, .77, Although teachers' ratings corresponded 
well with rank oh the achievement test, they were not closely related 
to scores on the group intelligence tests,' This study demonstrated 
that the six intelligence .tests examined predicted school success 
with a degree of accuracy ranging from moderate to highf for Guam's 
bilingual pupils. (Author Summary) 

Cooper,' R. L.,.& Greenf i el d', , L . Language use in a bilingual community. 
Modern Language Journal f 1969, 53, 166rl72. 

In. the present investigation; language use was studied ^mong 
bitingual Puerto Ri cans J n an- urban community near New York City. 
Data was gathered ^pertaining to ^ach of- five hypothesized domains of 
social interaction: family,, neighborhood, religion, education, and 
work.^ Findings demonstrated that English was used more often than 
Spanish in all domains. These results support the hypothesis .of 
language shift, i.e., domain separation in language use vanishes as 
the "mother" tonguQ becomes displaced by the "other" tongue'.in ^he 
family and friendship domains; (Language and Language Behavior 
Abstracts)' . , ' 

Cooper, R. l!, & Horvath,'R. J. Language, migration and urbanization 
in Ethiopia. Anthropological Linguistics', •1973, 15^, 221-243. 

Rural peoples in^sAfrica who migrate to urban , centers must adapt 
to ways of life which are often very-different fr^ those in the village. 
Among the conditions to which they must adjust is the-lihguistic 
diversity of the. town. Since there are migrants from many different ^ 
lingui^stic areas in the town, 'the new migrant often has to learn one 
or more languages to communicate with his neighbors, fellow workers, 
etc. pbviously, the grqwth of urban centers through a process iSf 
mi^gration can have profound consequences with respect to language use. 
An attempt is made to analyse urbap language data collected in Addis.- 
Abada and 188 other Ethippi an .-tovJns . The analysis has two goe^ls: ' • 
, (l) to describe Ethiopian language groups in "terms of -various^ demo- 
gr*aphl€ v^iriables, includijjg migfatioh; 'and (2) to relate urban . 
language data to the issue of whether or not language shifts are 
occuring "in .the Ethiopian urban setting!- 'The. data presented strongly 
suggest that the process of -urbanization has acted as an agent for 
the diffusion of Amharic in Ethiopia. (Language, and Language Behavior 
Abstracts) ' ' . 
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Cumnlns, J. A^heoretical perspective on the relationstip between, 
bilingual ism. and thought. ' Workirtg Papers On B ilingual ism. 1973, 
No. T, lr9. \. ' - •■ 

this paper attempts to specify the ways in which bilingual ism 
might affect cognitive functioning. Two general ways— tlie "linguistic" 
and the "non'-l-ingu-istic"'-afe distinguished. Linguistic explanations 
explain the effects of bilingualisni on cognition as a direct result ' 
of the fact that the bilingual has access to two verbal codes. NorT- 
•linguistio explanations account -for thes^ effects by reference to 
factors which are extrinsic to*, or by-products of the fact that the 
bilingual hag access to two.\)'erbal codes. FoV'^xample, the greater 
amount of social Ititeracti.on which is presumably involved in learning 
two languages at an early age has been invoked to explain the 
tilingual's higher lev^l,of concept formation. • The validity of 
^lacnamara's (1970) theoretkal analysis of bilingual ism and thought 
IS considered in the light of this 'distinction. (Author Abstract) 

, Cummins, J.', & Gulutsan, M. Bilingual education and cognition. The 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research , 1974, 20, 259-269. 

Sixty-one grade 6 balanced bilinguals drawn from the French- 
English bilingual progj^m of the Edmonton Separate School System 
were found to perform at a significarvtly higher level than sixty-one 
unilinguals-, matched for seXy SES/and age, on several measures of 
reasoning and divergent thinking* The performance of children in the 
bilingual program from French .speaking homes, English homes and homes 
where both French and English were spoken was also examined. The 
French group, despite being most balanced in French and English linguisti 
skills, performed at a significantly lower level than the other two 
bilingual groups (but not the uni,linguals) on a measure of verba.! 
reasoning. (Author Abstract) , 

Dahlstedt, K. H. Mother tongue and the second language; A Swedish 
viewpoint. International Review of Appljed Lin guistics, 1972, 
10, 133-150.^ ~ 

T^iis anicle de^ls with the problem of motlfer' tongue and jsecond ' 
language in> the Swedish context. The author emphasizes the importance 
on the mother tongue as a tool for learning a second language. The 
mother t'qngue must be developed in the first three years of school 
undisturbed by instruction in a second language.. The second language 
should be taught and used at school in clearly separate contexts and 
situations. The direct met-hod should be modified by a coVitrastive 
method which takes into consideration the different grammatical, 
.phonological and semantic structures of .the' -separate languages,. The 
author does* not see any reason for eliminating translation in second ' 
language learning. In the higher grades of the -comprehensive school 
and in high school pupils should be given a course in'the basi^: 
pr^oblems of bilingualism and'language contact. Some aspects of.the 
priOblems of bilingualism relating to nationalism are also discussed. 
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65, d'Anglejan, A., & Tucker, G- R, Academic report: The St, Lambert 

prograiri^of hoiiie-schobl language switch- Modern- Lartguagie Journal , 
1971, 55, 99-101, 

* / A report of a program established in Quebec to promote functional 
bilingual ism through a home-school language switch. At the primary 
levejl, reading', writing, and arithemetic were introduced via French. 
No attempt was made to teach the children to read in English and 
"parents were specifically urged not to do so in the home- Each spring, 
a battery of tests was administered: FVench and English, verbal and 
non-verbal, I.Q. and attitudinaTinventories- Results to date have 
* been very encouraging. When compared with the control group of 

monolftngually instructed English children, the. experimental classes 
^ show jW evidence of aS^g in English language skills. As to attitude, 
it afjpears that- the product of this program vvi 11 emerge as . a new type 
of individual— neither exclusively English nor French— who possesses 
a sensitivity and a positive outlook toward both of Canada's major 
' . ethnoljnguistic groups. The St. Lambert study provides a hiinutely 

^ . documented, longitudinal study of bilingual education , which is being 
•* closely followed by scientists'and educators not on^y in,Quebec, but 
throughout the world. (Languffga and Language Behavior Abstracts) 
^' ' . , 

66, d'Anglejan, & Tucker, G, R, Sociolinguistic correlates of speech 

/ styl* in Quebec. In R, W, Shuy & R, W, Fasold (Eds..), Language 
] Attitifttes; tunrent trends and Prospects, Washington, D.C: 
Georgetown University Press, 1973, 1-27, ^ 

The picture which emerges clearly from these data suggests all 
awareness of .language variation on the part: of French Canadfari ^* 
students, teachers and workers from three disparate regions of Quebec, ' 
Fdrthermore, these Ss ap^)ear aware that there exists some undefined 
relationship between language and educational , occupational and 
social mobility. They view language as a dynamic entity which can 
nevertheless be influenced by •external forces. The Ss perceive 
weaknesses in Qufebec style' French, particularly with respect to its 
phonology and lexicon; and they regard standard European French as 
the prestige form of language,. This dissatisfaction v/t4;h the way that 
they speak appears to be accjDmpanied by a desire for correctness, for 
norms and' for specific information regarding appropriate language 
usage to be Supplied* ideally, by Canadians, The results of this 
study suggest several importerit new research directions, and in 
* addition ^provide bas.eline data against which to measure the effects 
of futyre changes in lajiguage policy. , (Author Summary) 
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67. d'Anglejaru A, , & Tucker, 6. R. Communicating across cultures: An 

empirica.1 investigation, Journal- of Cross-Cultural Psychology , 
1973, 4, 122-13^0. 

Employed a word-association technique with the close procedure to 
investigate thevability of 2 groups of 10 professional translators to. 
""^^^ communicate with English and French monolinguals. Despite the 
' translators' high level of sophistication in both languages, their own 
• ethnic background ^affected significantly their ability to communicate 
with the monolingual groups-. Mastery of 2 surface codes may not by 
itself assure effective communication between language groups who do 
not share a cotimon cultural frame of 'reference. (Author Abstract) 

68. Darcy, N. T. the effect of bilingualism upon the measurement of , the 

intelligence of children of preschool age.* Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 1946, 37^, 21-44. 

' The problem of this investigation was to determine the effect of 
bilingualism upqn performance on verbal and non-verbal tests of 
intelligence of preschool age children. Two hundred and twelve 
children -between the* ages of two years, six months and ^f our years, 
^ five months (106 monolinguals ^nd 106 bilinguals) were administered 
the 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, Form I, and the Atkins 
Object-Fitting Test, Form A. The two* groups were divided into four 
age leveU, there were an equal number bf^males^and females in both J ' 
groups at each of the *ge levels, and socioeconomic status as deter- 
mined by paternal occupations was controlled. Results showed that^ 
monolingual subjects were Superior to bilingual subjects on the 
Stanford-Binet Test when divided according to' age and sex and also 
when the age groups and sexes were combined. Conversely, bilinguals 
were 'found superior on the Atkins Test when divided according to age 
and sex when the age groups and sexes were combined. It is suggested 
that the bilinguals of this investigation suffered from a ranguaTge 
handicap in their performance on the Stanford-Binet Scale. 

69. - Darcy, N. T. The performance of bilingual Puerto-Rican children on 

^verbal and non-language tests of intelligence. Journal of 
Educational Research , 1952, 45, 499-506. ' ^ 

The problem^of thTT investigation was to determine the performance- 
of bilingu^il Puerto Rican children on verbal and on non-verbal tests of 
intelligence. The subjects Were 117 boys and 118 girls of Puerto 
.Rican parentage who were in grad6s five and six in two public schools 
in (lew Yor'k City, and who heard and spoke Spanish at home, whereas, * 

^ they received their instruction in English. The' age rang^ of the, 
subjects was from 124 months to 178 months. The subjec.ts^/were admin- 
istered the Pintner General Ability Test, Verbal series. Intermediate 

- Test, Form B, and the Pintner General Ability Test, Non-Language 
series. Form K. Results showed thaj: the subjects performed better on 
the Pintner' Non-Language Test, the difference. between the mean I.Q.s ^ \ 
revealed by each of the tests was 8.62 in fervor of^he Pintner Non- 
Language Test. ,Jhe coefficients or correlation tte^een the two tests 
were found too 1^ to warrant the substitution of one- test for the other. 
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70. Darcy, N. T. A review of the literature on the effects of bilingualism 

' upon the measurement of intelligence. Journal .of Genetic 
Psychology > .1953, 82, 21-57; 

This comprehensive survey of the literature on the intellectual 
and educational effects of bilingualism includes several studies of ♦ 
varying .methodological quality and conclusions. The selection of 
studies was divided in three sections: (T> studies in which bilingualism 
was found to have a favorable effept upon the measurement of intelli-* 
genes'; (2) ,studies'in which bilingualism was found to have an unfavour- 
able effect upon. the measurement of intelligence; find (3) studies in 
which bilingualism was found to- have no effect upon the measurement 
of intelligence.' The general trend of this selection of studies has 
been toward the conclusion that bilingual subjects suffer from a 
language handicap when measured by verbal tests of intelligence. 

71. Darkey, N. T. " Bilingualism and the measurement of intelligence: 

Review- of 'a decade of research. The Journal of Genetic Psychology , 
1963, 103, 259-282. ^ - ' " . * 

The purpose of this article is to review the studies on the effect 
of bilingualism on the 'measurement of intelligence in the decade 
preceding 1963. The author also gives ?ome attention to some of the 
problems relatepek^ this field of research^ such as: divergent' 
definitions of the^term 'bilingualism*, determining' degrees of / 
bilingual ism,. types of intelligence tests used, isolation frpm other 
environmental factors, tests with time limits, optimum age to learn 
a second language, and retatipn of language to conceptual thinking. 
The selection of studies ts divided in three sections:* (1) studies 

* of Spanish-English bilingualsj (2)-studies of Welsh-English bilinguals; 
' 'and (3> studies of other bilingual subjects. The conclusions of these 
studies are reportjgd and discussed with regards to some of the problems 

. mentioned above. It is 'concluded that bilingualism is not uniform as 
to kind, and that its influence on individuals of different races and 
in different environments cannot be predicted without a greater amount 
' of research than that which has been offered so far. 

72^. Dartigue, E. Bilingualism in the nursery school. French Review , 1966, 
39, 577-5p7.' 

.'This article describes a bilingual Nursery School (the^United 
.Nation Nursery School in Paris) in which two thirds of the children 
wet^fr anglophones from other countries than France, and the other third ^ 
were^the French children whose parents hope that they wi'M pick up some 
English or at least form positive attitudes towards it. In that 
nursery school, Frerich and English were spoken most of the time. The 
author briefly discusses the organization of the school, the activities 
and linguistic improvement of the children, the interactions between • 
children, the chtldren/s attitudes ^and problems of adjustment to the 
bilingual environment, and what^happened to qhildren's acquired 




language skills after their sojourn at the school. ^ It is conc])iided 
that the child under 5 years of age learns a new language in order to 
be understood, because there is a vital need in his 14fe to'learn the 
new language. Positive .attitudes towards the new language, are said to 
develop throMgh "happy experijinces with friendly persons in sympathetic 
surroundings where the learning. is spontaneous and done unconsciously. ^ 

Dfiutsh, $•£•,& Won, G, Y'. M, Some fxibtors in the adjus-tment of 
foreign nationals in the United States- Journal o^ Social 
Issues 1963, 19, 115-122. ""^^ ^ 

A number of specific behavioral factors, were examined in a group 
of short term foreign^ trainees in the United States. The findings 
suggest that there are often negative experiences and^ttitudes which 
go' undetected in formjil studies. Exposure to prejudice, social 
isolation and lack of opportunity for travel are examples. However, 
in* general the tr^ainees seemed satisfied with their training and 
experience. Language facility is an important variable which influences 
the extent to which social experiences and training are satisfying. " 
(Journal Abstract) 

Dietiold, A. R. , Jr. The consequences of early bi Vinguafl^sm-iji cognitive 
development and personality formation. .In E. Norbect, D. Price- 
. Williams, & W. M. McCord (Eds.), The study of personality: An 
interdisbiplinary appraisal . New York: Holt, Rihehart and 
Winston, 1968, 218-245. 

f r: 

' For years, bilingual ism has been associated with cognitive and 
pers ona 1 f^Mi s o rder s . The purpose of this article is to appraise 
the reade?*!. the"" major fallacies inHhis popular argunfent. - Topics 
such as interference and dominance, psycholingufstic and sociolinguistic 
variables in second language acquisition, the relationship between 
bilipguaJJsm and intell'Tgence, aFid the relationship between- Bi-lingujal ism 
and emotiohal adjustment are discussed. If is argued that evidence 
of cognitiye retardation found in the literature on^bilingualism may 
be entirely related to non-Tiriguistic factors (i.e.*, socio-ecojiomic • 
factors, etc.). On*>the other hand, antagonistfc pressures' directed 
on a bilingual community* by^ a Sociolingui-stically dominant monolingual 
society ^re sai.duko, possibly, engender crises in social and personal 
identity and the emotional adjustment of. bilingual s. ^ 

Dockrell, W,*B., & Brosseau,'J. p. The. correfeites of second language 
learning by young children.* Alberta jtfur^al of Educational 
Research,, 1967, 13, 295-298. : 

This study was designed to investigate, within the limits set by 
the subjects available, the relationship between learning- a second 
language and 3 tli^retica,lly r^elevant factors: ' chronological age, 
parental attitude and general intelligence. Parental attitude vas 
measured by a scale based in parf^on Lambert's Sc?le. ' Intelligence . 



was measured by the St§nford-Bi net -scale. Achievement in-French was^, 
measured by a translation of the Peabod^ T>ictut*e Vocabulary Scale 
(beginning and end of the school year), a teacher estimate of improve- 
ment in pronunciation, and a teacher estimate of ^general compr||>ension ^ 
of spoken. French. The**sample included 40 chi/ldren. Tiie- results show 
that the s major predictors correlate most hfghly with the improvement 
in vocabulary as measured by the-Peabody tes,t and that chronological , 
age is trie most significant predictor. The/olJler children showed a 
greater increase in vocabulary than did the' yodhger. children. Parental 
attitude was marginally significant. Th^ pi ti|le correlation with • ^ 
improvement ih^aural comprehension is low and otH^chKpnological age 
is^a" significant predictor. For. improvement in pnBTiunfciation', the 
multiple correlation is not significant. Their conclusion: there are ^ 
no advantage to beginning second language instruction at age four 
rather than age six. ^ . 

: V '■ ■' * i' • 

Donoghue, E. , 'Beneteau, Y., & Mclnni5, Z. E.AExperiiiiental Frefich'- 
- programs rn the Carleton Roman Catholic Separate" School Board. ^ 
The CanadiaTrTOdern fcanguage .Review , 1975, v31_, 246-250.' • \ ^ 

In 1970 the Carl eton ■ RoWn Catholic Separate Schoql, Board 
introduced an experimental progrSm o;f one hour of French instruction - 
per day at the kindergarten leviel^.in fi^e schools. \Freilch programs' . 
in the "Board were gradually expanded so that by 1972 experimental 
French programs were in effect in Selected schools at the kindergarten, 
grade one and grade two lev4ls.' Tfle Intensive French Program, thq^ 

"Jmnersioh Program and the Enriched t^renc'h Program are brjefly described. 
In 1973, the Franco-Bus .Short-term' Immersion Program was "introduced^. 
This fourth progreim is designed to promote" a positive* attitude to 
learning French by creating an experience 'in which learhing French-is 
"fun", and to motivate the children to take a 'greater 'interest and 
make a greater effort to learn ,French. This program is, briefly . . 

. described. ^ « ■ • / , ; 

Donoghue, (fc^F. How second-slanguage -learaing differs fj'om ftrst- ' 
language learning. Hispania , 1968,/51, 480-4)31 , - ■-• . - 

The purpose lof this paper y/as to^itline some of the^eneral 
differences between the learning of the mother tongue and a second 
language. First, the mother tongue learning -is, sa'id to be spontaneous 
and unplanned, whereas secj6nd language learning is usually the result^ 
of an outlay of organized /effort and expense. Memory -sp^an^Jhas been 
shown to be shorter- in the second language than in the natiye language, 
' although it increases in the second language with the. approach of 
mastery. In first language learning, the reinforcers ar^.said to be 
primary (i.e., food, coptrq,!- over the environment) while in the second 
language the nature of /IreinforceiWt is more likely to be second«i^ , 
(i.e.,' smiles gr marks). It is also argued tftat student^ of a second 
language usually have /limited chances to prafctise the fundaitiental skjll,! 
of the language. Moreover, they learn hew- sound discriminarWns but 

' / ^ -as- ■ 
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Teeirn ta Irarfsfer familiar ones that they can already make. The ocder 
of acquiring basis and surface sente'^nce structure is said to differ 
^ <liainetr:ically between second and first language learning, finetlly, ' 
^ the problem of interference is discussed, \ 

78.. Driedger, L. In search of cultural identity factors: A comparison^ 

of ethnic, students, Canadian Review of Sociology and Anth ropology, 
1975, 12_,. 150-1 62.. ' T 

• 

Factor analysis of Likert-type i^tems administered to undergrjaduate 
students suggests that modes of ethnic identification can be described 
in terms of six factors: ^rellgion^, endogamy, laiiguage use, ethnic 
organizations,, parochial education, 'and choice of ingrou^ friends. A 
comparison of the factor profiles of seven ethnic groups revealed 
considerable variations. For example, the Jewi'sh students identified 
strongly with endogamy and ingroup choice of friends but ranked low 
' on the importance of religion and the use of their ethnic language. 
The French students' identification with their language and religion 
was high. Both the French and Jewish students valued parochial 
^ education. Scandinavian and Polish ethnic ingroup identification was 
''the lowest of all seven grofjps compared. The modes of identification 
tended to vary withJche historically important experiences of ethnic 
groups, 'therefore the measures of the modes exhibited a multi factor 
structure. (Author Abstract) \ 

Duckworth, b., & Entwistle, N. J. Attitudes to school subjects: 
A repertory grid technique, '/ British Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 1974, 44^76^3. ' ' 

The attitudes of jSOO second-year and fifth-year grammar school 
pupils towards their school subjects were investigated using a . ^ 
repertory grid develppied sp^c^ifically for this purpose. . Attitude 
dimensions of 'interest*, 'difficulty', 'freedom*, and 'social benefit' 
were isolated. Rank orders of mean scores of pupils on thesfe foifr 
scales were produceo^ together with inter-correlations indicating the 
extent to which attTilJudes were specific to particular school subjects. ' 
(Author Abstract) * ' 

80. Dunkel, H. B. The effect of personality on language achievement. 
Journal of^' Educational Psychology , 1947, 38, 177-182. 

The purpose of this inye^tij^tion was to examine the relationship 
between specific personality traits and achievement in Latia as it is^ 
iaught, traditionally. It was hypothesized that students with a ^ 
'compulsive'- personality would achieve higher scores ifMatin. The 
subjects were compiired on achievement in Latin, tfir L-score of the ACE^ 
psychologica^^-test, and the Rorschach Test. No clear conclusions were 
« draw^n, however, if not all 'compulsive' students were highly>successful , 
none of them fell below the level which was expected on the basis of 
the L-score. Students with Rorschach patterns indicating.good adjust- 
ment showed the same variation. It is suggested- that the Rorschach as 
a whole is not a powerful prediction tool, although successful students 
tended to have higher and C\ responses. 
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M- ThV foreign language teacher:^ Background and 
\s. Foreign Langoage Annuls , 1973, 6, 490-499 



81? Elmquist, A 

attitudes 

This study explores, the attitudes of modern foreign language 
teachers toward current aspects and trends of the profession. In 
order to obtain -an accurate^j)icture, the- educational and lingulstip 
. background of the teachers was investigated along with attitudes 
toward methodology, textbooks, language laboratories, teacher 
pt^eparatlon, and other facets of modern foreign language Instruction, 
Data were derived from a questlopQ^aireJcompleted by 240N^s teachers. 
Responses are 58,8% from Spanish teachers, 22,5% French, 13,3% German, 
and 5.4% from teachers of two foreign languages, AJ^-'the teachers in 
the study hold at least a baccalaureate degree. Master of arts or 
science degrees are held by 35,4%; 89.6% have standard certification; 

' 86,2% are certified in the language they teach. While most of the 
teacher^ use audiolingual approaches and materials, the results show 

^ that they want and try to include more traditional grammar than the 
' textbook provides.. Teachers feel the audiolingual drills need 
supplementing. They are disappointed with the results of language 
laboratories. Many feel that reading and writing. need to be intro- 
duced much earlier than is the practice. The need for better 
preparation for foreign language teaching is revealed. In general, 
teachers are pleased with their choice of profession; 6nly-twenty 
wish they had chosen another career. (Author Abstract) 

82, Ervin,, S. M. Language and^AT content in bilinguals. Journal of 



ge and^AT cont 
Abnormal and .Social -[p.vchology , 1964, 68, 500-507. 

Adu,Tt French bilinguals told TAT stories on 2 different occas^ions 
for the- same mi'ctures, in French at one' session, in English at the 
other. Predittions derived from studies of child-rearing practices 
an\d values in xhe 2 coyn^jries were made regarding expected content 
. differences in the 2 languages. Of 9 predicted content, differences, 
3 were statistically significant. Achievement tl>^mes were mQre 
common in English in the women subjects. Verbal aggression against 
age peers, and autonomy or . withdrawal from others were more common . 
. themes in the French stories. In these respects, content shifted, 
-jwith language, for the same individual at 2 different sessions. 
■ (Author Abstract) 

83, Ervin-Tripp, S. An Issei. learns English. . Journal of Social issu es, 
, 1967, 23, 78-90. 




The articl-e reports the finding of an investigation of tile 
factors which contribute to the learning of English by Japanese 
immigrants to the United States. The subjects were 36 JapaneSje Women 
wBo married U.S< soldiers and came to live with them in tbe U.S, (they 
thus are first generation, Issei).- Their skills on a variety of 
•English tests were correlated with a number of psycboliaguistid and 
sociolinguistic variables.. It was found that the oumber of years 

9 . . . - ' . 
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spent in the U.S. was the strongest predictor gf/fluency in English-- 
But for mastery of English morphological rules^d pronunciation, 
reading^ was- important, Injfcd^r to study the effect of language- orf 
content'^ monolingual norms tot a variety of tests wfere determined; 
the performance of the Issfii on these tests was related fo these norms- 
The Issei showed gross shifts in content with shift in language. 
'These findings cannot be explained adequately by self-instructions to 
give typical responses. In general, subjects' "responses when given 
in Japanese resembled the Japanese monolingCial controls; when given in^ 
English they resembled the unilingual Hnglish contj|J[^ However, 
content shift was not simply a function of langua«|H strtrdivision 
of the data showed. Friendship patterns in the \)]3^!kre shown to 
have a bearing on the results. (Author AbS'tract) * ^\ 

Feenstra, H. J. Parent and teacher attitudes: Their role th second- 
language ^?!juisi1^ion. Canadian Modern Language Review , 1969*, 
26, 5-13. ' Z . , 



Tne purpose of this paper was to outline some ^ the recent 
research in the area of parent and teacher attitude^toward the 
Teaming of a se*cond language' and the effect of these on a child^s 
subsequent language performance. Recent studies have indicated that 
both langu9.ge aptitud^e and a complex of attitudinral-motivational 
variables are related to French achievement. Students who had a.* 
favourable attitude towards French and were willing to integrate with 
French-speaking community (integrative orientation) scored signifi- 
cantly hiigher on Frdnch Achieveipentx Tests. The parents were- found 
to play a role in the children's attitudes toward other ethnic groups. 
Integratively-oriented students also tended toj:ome from homes where 
the parents also professed an Tntegrative)prientationv and where- they 
h^d a favout*abl§ attitude toward the -other ethnit group. The author 
distinguishes two roles of the parent which are relevant to 'his chi^d'sl 
success, in a seconti-language program: the active and the. passive i 
roles in motivating the child. The teacher attitudes are also discussed 
in relation to Indian student's motivation toOearp English. Finally, * 
cultural barriers and peer pressures are said to interfere with second- 
language acquisition. / " * - . ^ 

Fellman, J. Language and national identity: The case of the Middle ' 
East. /Atv6Hropd>logical Linguistics , 1973, 15, 244-249." - 



Linguistic independence is Trftimately tied to .national indepen- 
dencjB. As long as^ new nation does not succeed in forming a uniqtie 
national identity, it will not be able to .forge a unique lingui^tfc \ 
identity.. . Rather it will remain under the influence— often over4)eaHhg- 
of foreign— generally international— languages and cultures. Only When 
a secure national identity is established, will a s^cure^^linguistic 
identity inevitably follow,, even iY heavy foreign influence— linguistic 
or pt^ier:wis^— still continues! The languages of the Tnodern Middle 
ditern nations are considered within the framework of the above 
statements. (Author Abstract) . . ^ 
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86. » Ferguson, in A. 1)ig>ssia. W6rd, 1959, J^, '325-340. ^ \- - / 

The dlgTossla plrerioinenon in speech coimnuni ties is very Vid^nead,- 
' -even though-it is Varelyijnentioned. .,The purpose of this artiQl«' is'^to'^ 

^ characterize dig^05s1^^^■by^ picking out four speech^mmunittes an* their 

.languages which clearly -belong in this categorj^, ahd describing. features 
shared by them which are fel|vant to the 'cHssiftbatipn; ^ The de#ning 
i--; , . " languages selected are Arabic, Modero, Greek, Swi%^ German,, and Haitian 
/ , ' Creole. For convenien9e, the aCthor refers ,1»>J^e superimposed variety 
of speech in diglossia as 'high' variety, and t& th^egionarl dial€cts ' 
as 'low'- vifrie ties.' The 'features of diglossia oiscussed,rp • ^ ; . 

article are: special izati^jn of function. for ^'higff' vari^ and/ low' 
* varieties of languages, pr£stige of each variety^ literary heritage^' " - 

' • iTfethod of acquisitiori, standa«:dization," stabili-ty of /diglossia^ gratnitKir, , 
lexicon and phonology.* - This paper concludes with an ^ppeal, -for ^ 
^ further study pf this phenomenoff'and related ones. 

" 87. Fertig, S., & Fishman, 0. A. Some measures of the interaction between ^ 
• " language, /domain, and semantic, dimension in bilinguals. Modern . 
Language Joltrni^l , 1969 , 53 , 244-249. ' ' . ; . . . 

Analysis of variance design is uttWzed to determine Jthe sign i- ' ' , 
ficance of the Semantic differential /^with^the sooiplihguistic^ioh struct 
of language and domain: It is shown that value clusters and the 
languages 'of bilinguals' arWrfHerentially domain related.- (Language V " , ^ 
ancj^ Language Behavior Abstracts) / , . ' ' 'jf 



88. F'indling, J. Bilingual need affiliation and future orientation jrt 

gxtragroup and, intragroup domains. Modern TBnguage Journal , 1969,' 
53, 227-231. - ^ , - * . v . 

Two expeVime^><s_were conducted to determine wh^'her'need affilia- . 
tion and future orientation are differentially reflected in the»language . 
of Spanish-English bilinguals and whether sucfTiiff f erences ,^ if found, 
are exfilainabfe in terms of domain Gharactef;,i^ics . Two groups of 
. ■ Puerto Rican Spanish-English bilinguals mipg in -the 6re'ater New York 
area were tested. , Over all results supported the general notion Ahat , ^. 
need affiliation and future orientation vary in. degree frmn spheres pf. 
activity in which Spanish is most tiommonly used to sphered of activity- 
in JWhich English is- m(^t commonly used. In addition, -Wre variations' 
-«r? capable of being, differentially reflected in the la^uage of . -^^^ 
Puerto Rican Spgnish-English bilinguals. 

89. Findling, J. Bilingual need;^.af filiation, future orientation, and '-^ 

'achievement motivation.. V. In J. A. Fishman {Sfi.), Advances in the 
Sociology of Language . "j(Vol.. II), The Hague: .IJp^iWh & Co., 1972,. 
\ 150-174. • - . . • ■ ; ^ ' • ' 

Heed affiliation, futur^. orientation and achievement motivation 
scores were' obtai ned in Spanish and in English from three groups of 



.P^ertd, Rican bilin^uals living 1n or around the city of New York. 

^Each subject iii^each group served as his own^control and the tests 
administered made use of linguistic content typical of different 
domains pf Bilingual" usage. In general, higher scores were obtained • 
in English than in ^panisli. Greater need affiliation and achievement • 
motivatiorv scores were" also observed in extragroup domains over wivich 

. social control is in the hands of .Puerto Ricans. However, futur'fe 
orientation scores 'were greater" both: in clearly extragroup and in 
clearly intragrdup domains than' in more intermediate*domains over 
which social control- is mixed. (Author Abstract) 

Fisher,, R% I. A study of non-intellectual attributes of children in 

a first grade bilingual-bicuTtural program* Journal of 
' - Educational' Research , 1974, 67. '323-328. 

•A study of a first grade in lingual -bi cultural program was made 
to determine the effect of the program. on three non-intellectual 
attributes of children: p) self concept, (2) self descriptions, and 
(3) stimulus seeking activity. Results indicate that the bilingual- 
bicultural program significantly enhances the self concepts of girls 
but not boys. Jhe primary, ^effect of the program on self descriptions 
appears to be 4n providing a situation where Chicanos no longer feel 
"picked 'on" and where their feelings of ur\happiness as eJcpfessed 
earlier in th^ program are alleviated. In terms of changes in k. 
Stimulus seeking, activity, i .e. , openness to environmental stimuli," 
there seems again to be a sex difference with girls showing a 
significant improvement and boys showing no significant change. The - 
control group showed no significant cTianges in' self -concept or in 
stin^ulus seeking activity for either sex. (Author 'Abstract) 

Fishman, iJ. A. Degree of bilingual ism in a Yiddish school and leisure 
^ time activities. Journal of Social Psychology , 1952, 36, 155rl65. 

The purpose of this investigation was to answer four questionsL___ 
(1) How do groups differing in degree of bflinguaiity compare- as to . 
the extent, of their preferences for active leisure time activities of 
all kinds.?; (2) How do these. same groups compare as to the extent of 
their 'Preferences for active leisure time activities which require 
substantial interaction with others?; (3) How do these same groups 
com^^are as to t^e priority V/ljich they assign to active leisure time 
activities from among all of the voluntary activities which they * 
favor?; and* (4) To what degree do thes? -same groups assign top priority 
to the same activities? It was hypothesized that differentiable degrees 
of bilingualism should. i;iot make any difference in their preferences 
in the area of leisure time activities. The rfesults conf^irm the 
hypothesis. *It wa^ impossible to distinguish groups varying in degree 
of,bilinguality*Qn;the basis .of 'their reported leisure time activities. 
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92. Fishman, J. A. ' Bilingual ism with^d without diglossia; diglos'sia 

with and witho.^jt bilingualisuk.. j Journal of Social Issues . 1967, 
23, 29-38. ■ f ' , 

Bilingual ism is an individual competence, Diglossia -is its 
societal counterpart. Bilingualism and di'glossia co4exist in societies 
" that utilize two or. more languages for their own, carefully compart- 
mentciSlized, intragroup purposes and, at the same tim^, provide for 
easy role access and code access.- Such access is singularly lacking^ 
in societies marked by diglossia without bilingualisk These represent 
instances of imposed, political or religipus unity with underlying 
socio-cultural disunity. Widespread individual^monolingyalisin. Qnder 
• sudh' circumstances is often "due to emphasis on ascribed status coupled 
with the polarization ^ rigidly compartmentalized roles. Bilingua|^« 
without diglossia is typical of settings ^n-which populations have'^ 
■ undergone largb scale and rapid social .change (industrialization, - 
urbanization, immigration, etc.) to the end that social norms for 
intragroup language regularities have crumbled or never been established. 
Both bilingualism and diglossia are at?sent in small, Undifferentiated 
and -isolated societies tut even these .develop. some speech repertoire 
differences if only for metaphorical or stylistic purposes. Social 
issues conqerning bilingualism or diglossia occur in tl^pse cases where 
» one^is present without the other. (Author Abstract) 

* 

93. Fishman*, J. A. A sociolinguistic census of a bilingual .neighborhood. 

American Journal' of Sociology , 1969, 75, 323-339. ; 

An intensive language census in a bilingual Puejfto Rican rieigh- 
borhoodHn Jersey City was-found to yield reliab-le data, particularly 
' for items dealing with demographic variables and literacy\ questions. 
The language questions 'yielded R- factors which showed institutional . 
separation (home, work, religion) as well jjerformance sepaV'ation 
'(speaking", reading, writing). Claiming patterns yielded Qifactors . 
whcih differentiated between socia^jy less and socially more mobile 
and- accomplished adults, between outwardly and inwardly oriented 
youngsters, and between all the foregoing groups and housewives and ■ 
their minor children. Analyses of variance of factor scores pertaining 
to Spanish literacy, oral .Spanish, English (oral and literate) indicated 
that age,' birthplace, generational range of household, and occupati(>n 
fOf head of household tended to be significant main effects 1n each 
'instarice. However, their incremental and cumulative value, and also 
-that oft the interaction between age and generational range, varied- 
greatly from one factor to the next.^ (Language and Language Behavior 
Abstracts) ^ 

'94^ Fishman, J. A. The measurement and description'^'oTVdespread and 

relatively stable bilingualism. Modlfn Language Journal , 1969,- 
53,. 152-156. ' . 

•The purposes of the study were (l') to maintain as close-a link 
to small-group sociolinguistics as possible while developing data 
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gathering and data analysing techniques that might be of value in the 
study of widespread and relatively stable bvlingualism in large and. 
complex social' environments; and. (2) to involve various disciplines 
in the study of widespread .and relatively stable bilingualism and to' 
' subject each of them to sodolinguistic Criticism and revisiODl The 
target population was a simpl^Puerto Rican .neighborhood in Jersey 
City, New Jersey. Ia„ addition, three contrast' populations were also 
examined. (Language and Language BeHavior Abstracts) 

Frasure-Smith, N. E., Lambert, W. E., & Taylor, D. M. Choosing the 

language of instruction for one's children: A Quebec study, 
• ^ ^ Journal of Cross, Caltural Psychology , 19755 6, 131-155. ' 

•It is not unusual in Quebec to find English Canadian parents 
.sending their children ^o French language schools and French Canadian 
parents sending their children to English language schools. Why some 
parents decide on .this form of language experience for their children 
was the focus* 0/ this investigation. We examined in some detail the 
ethnic identity patterns and motivations of selected subgrpups of v 
French and English Canadian parents and compared. those who send their 
children to "other" language schools with those whose children attend 
schools where the home language is used^ as the medium of instruction. 
•All parents agreed on the benefits of bilingualism in occupational a1id 
educational matters* In contrast, particular subsets of parents, 
depending upon their' ethnicity,' the^ community they come from, and the * 
decision they make about schooling. for their children, have distinctive 
constellations of .personal motivations and ethnic allegiances.. Clearly 
people perceive different costs, and rewards associated with choice of 
language of schooling; 'this decision furthermore has implications'^^not 
only for the relationships within the' family but for the establvshed 
network of social -relationships within the community. (Author Abstract) 

.Gaarder, A. B. Organizatipn of the bilinaual'school. Journal of 
Social Issues , 1967,^23, 110-120. ^ . 

The article is directed toward iociologists/and school 'adminisr 
trators' Interested. in bilingual education.. It distinguishes careTijlly 
between'' adding the mother tongue and ^dding a second language, tfies 
to show why more than ordinary teacher training is needed for second 
language work, and takes the position that the effectiveness of 
TbilinguaV schooling can neither be assessed nor assured without full 
consideration of school organization and classroom practices. It 
describes an American bilingual public school, and gives some infor- 
mation a^out its pupils' "achievement. (Author Abstract) ^ 
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97. * Gagnon, M. EchelTe d'attttude 5 1'*gga<^d de H langue seconde—nwriuel 

. et nonne?'--anqlats pour Francophones. 'Montreal; Lldec Inc., 

Description of the cc^nst^uction and validation of Gagnon's scale 
orTa sample of 4^249 subjects from Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. 
This paper contains guidelines for interpreting results on the test 
• (national: and local norms) as well -as indices of internal validity 
(item-total and split-half reliability). An index of ^external Y^l''**^*^ 
is also provided. . ' ■ . ' - ' f . 

98. - Gagnon, M. ^ Attitude ct Tegard de la language anglaise. Montreal: 

Lidec Inc., 1972. . ] 

" Study "ofTattitude toward English across ten administrative 
regions of Quebec (n=8,046) . Reg ion, age (13-19), and sex were 

. found to be significant factors.* In addition, it was found that the . 
student's desire to communicate, the age at which instruction begins, 
and the teacher'i were important determinants of attitude. Students ' 

- who had the most"^ positive attitudes toward English were also those 
who thought highly of the.cu^ltural value of learning i^. 

99. Gagnon, M. • Qufilques facteurs determinant 1 'attitude visra-vis 

1 'anglais, language seconde. In R. Darnell (Ed.), linguistic 
diversity in Canadian society ( Vol .' 1 1 ) . Ednlpnton : Linguistic 
Research Inc, ,1974. , . • < > *, 

From a sample of 4,249 subjects' from Quebec, Ontario and New 
Brunswick, analyses of variance were computed on attitude score's ■ 
using as factors, region," sex, and age. Girls were ntore favourably 
predisposed to learn English than boys. New Brunswick subjects were^ 
found to have a more favourable attitude toward English than the 
French-Ontarians, and the latter had a more favourable attitude r \ 
toward English than the Quebec francophones. An attempt fs made at 
establishing the external validity of the test through computation 
of t-tests betweeu the mean attitudes of different categories of. — - . 
■ * English achievement. Four, out of 23 of the comparisons were 
statistically significant. ' . • 

100. Game, A., Edwards, H.,' & Smyth, F. Second-language programs' in the . 

Ottawa Roman Catholic School Board. The Canadian Modern 
Language Review , 1975, 3_b 252-256, , 

• In 1968, after the Ontario Bill 140 had been pa^^ed, the Ottawa 
' Roman Ca-tholic Separate School Board established'a committee on 
"Teaching 'of French' as a^Second Language" which was to research and 
recoiraiend sound ^cond-language programs 'to be implemented in its \ 
English-language sphodls. The ma5br objectives of the new programs 
proposed were to offer two alternatives, leading to two different 
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.levels of proficiency; "Balanced- bilingual ism" attainable through an 
"Immersion Program" and "Functional bllingual.ism" attainable through * 
an "Extended Program". Both programs and their philosophy are briefly 
described. Paralleling the development of the Immersion and Extended 
programs, a longitudinal research -project was begun/in 1970^7^1 , having 
as its purpose to assess over an eight-year span the relative effect- 
iveness of the programs wi th^^reference to the pupils' English- and 
. French-language skills, academic achievement, and selected "personality 
and attitudinal variables, as, weU as the viewpoints of teachers'and 
principals concerning the progress of pupils tn the two programs. The 
results of the grade one to three evaluation are briefly discussed. 

101, Garcia, A. B., & Zijnmerman, B. J. The effect of examiner ethnicity 

and language •n the performance of .bilingual Mexican-American 
first graders! Journal of Soci'al Psychology . 1972,(87, 3-11. 

» '■ 

The influence of examiner ethnicity and language on the bar 
pressing behavior of 40 bilingual Mexican-American first graders was 
* studied. An. Anglo and a Mexican-American female examiner individually 
worked with two groups of children praising them in Spanish and then 
in English or the reverse language order during two experimental 
phases. The ethnicity main effect\and order by language interaction 
attained. significance. S5 praised by the Mexican-American examiner ' 
exhibited higher response levels than those praised by the Anglo * 
examiner. While effectiveness' of Spanish praise was not affected by 
either, that of English increased when dispensed after Spanish. v. 
Limitations of the stucly' and implications for bilingual education were 
discussed.. (Author, Summary) ^ 

102. Gardner, R. C. Motivational variables in second-language learning. 

International Journal of American" Linguistics . 1966, 32, 24-44. 

This paper is concerned with the variables responsible for 
individual differences in second-language achievement, but the emphailT"' 
is on motivation. The author describes the basic desi-gn of the studies, 
the logic of the statistical analyses, and the theoritiCal background • 
underlying. the research he con^utted with Dr. W. E. Lambert, and then 
presents the main findings, nt was found, for ejjample, thatTtwb 
Independent factors are important.for the successl^ul acquisition 'of a 
second language: the language ap%ude and the comolex of a£titud1nal 
and motivational variables. Some^/urther attentiion lis given to the 
• importance of parents' attitudes on the child's driekati on toward' 

second-language learning and the Importance of tifie integrative 
■ motivational orientation iii different Isocial contexts., / ' 




'Gardner, R.-.C; Jlttitudes and njottyation: Their role in second^ 
' language ac(}u1sii1on. TESOL; Quarterly > 1968, 2, 141-1,50, 

The article is a/r^v^iew of the. research related to tlje role^^f 
the parent in second-flanguage acquisition. It is arguqfl^thai 
attitudinaT-motivatigoal |chara€^teri sties of the student are important 
in' the acquisition ot a^second language. The nature ^f the^e charact- 
eristics suggest thai-'^p truly successful student (i.e., the one who 
will acquire cdltiwiaicatipnal facility with the language) is motivated 
to become integralf^d' or to^be ^ike the valued members of the other' 
language coninunitw/ This integrative motive appears to derive from 
the attitudinal chikcteristics in the home and must be fostered by 
an accepting attitude, by the parents, concerning the other' language 
group. And ^finally, the process of second-language acquisition 
involves taking on behavioral characteristics of the other J'^guage 
community and >the fact^ that the child will experience resistance from 
himself and pressures \from;h is own cultural community. 

Gardner, R. C. Ethnic stereotypes: Their consequences for second- 
language acquisition. Research Bulletin No. 262, Department of 
Psychology,. University of Western Ontario, 1973. 



This paper is concerned with the influence of community beliefs 
on the language learning situation. Two questions are raised: (1) 
-whether ethnic stereotypes can influence the relative success of 
second-language acquisition; and (2) what effect second-language 
Vogi^sifns have on ethnic stereotypefK It was found that stereotypes 
-can have ^ facilitative or i nhibi to rV effect on second-language 
acquisition 4n that they establ rstwtne way in which the community 
views the desirability of , learning a ''second langua'ge^ It'is suggested 
that differences of- stereotypes toward French Canadians in different 
Canadian c^ommunities could reTlect themselves in differential achieve- 
ment in French. However, the exposure to French classes did not result 
in any great changes in the stereotypes of English-speaking students*; 

Gardner, R. C. ^Motivational variables in second-language learning. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Symposium of |:he Canadian Association of 
Applied Linguistics , ^1974, 45-Z3. 

Earlier findings of over a decade^and a half of the author's 
research are summarized: (1) jneasures of language aptitude wera related 
to English-speaking student achievement in French; (2) attituide? tov<ard 
French Canadians Were positively i:elated to measures of French, but 
they were also related to students'* motivational intensity, and the 
expression of integrattve>easons for studying French; and (3) the 
language aptitude component was Independent of the integrative^^ motive 
component. The same findings were ob.tained in different settings in 
North America, such as Montreal, London (Ontario^ Maine, Louisiana, 
and Connecticut . The basis of a social psychological model .of second- 
language acquisition is pr^ehted. The major features of influence 
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on second- language acquisition, are said to be the social milieul 
' • individual differences, 'and second^language acquisition contexts. ' \ 
Then tKe characteristics of the.lpdiyldual .which seem to reflect his 
Diotlvatlon. to learn a .second language are presented under four major 
headings: Group Specific V\ttartudes, Cou»^^ Related Characteristics, 
Motivational Indices, and Q.eneral1zed Attitudes. Recent studlea have 
- shown that In the "Initial phases of second-language learning, ' 
motivational variables are relatively more Important In determining - 
• • achievement than are language aptitude and intelligence. As the 
student becomes more proficient-aptitude and intelligence take on 
greater significance. Finally, attention is given to^the foreign ( 
language drop-out problem,. . ■ . 

106. -Gardner, R. C. A' social psychologist communicates with the modern 

' • -language classroom teacher. Invited address. Fourth International 
Conference of the Ontario Modern Langyage .Teacher's Association ' • 
and the "New York States Association of Foreign Language Teachers: 
. Toronto, MaYch, 1975. 

The auth'orgDresents a theoretical" analyst^ of second-lai^uage 
acquisition and tocates some Rractical implications of thi/model. 
The research conducted by W. E. Lambert and R-. 0. Gardner t^^briefly 
reviewed, as well as other ancestors of the present theoretical model. 
The notions of anornie, integrative orientation to language learning, ' 
and attltudinal/motivatlonal aspects of second-language acquisition 
iare -discussed. The proposed model consists of four segments or 
sources of influence on s'econd-language learning:- (1)' social milieu, , 
. (2) .Individual differences, (3) formal language training context, and, 
C4) Informal language experience. .The relationships among^intelligence, 
language aptitude, and motivation are discussed, though the importance 
of motivation is'-especially emphasized. Finally; five practical- 
applications are proposed: (])- attii;udinal/motivational characteristics 
can be changed, though not easily., (2) if attitudes toward the language 
and the learning situation are made positive, motivation will lincreasfi,^ 
(3) •knowing the feelings of the community about a second langdage may 
be useful for course planning, (4) since potential drop-outs can* be 
\. identified, remedial. procedures can be adopted in time, and (5) the 
reliable battery of-measiires developed by-the Language Research Group 
at the University of Western Ontario can be ifseful for program 
evaluation purposes. ' 

107. Gardner, R. C, Kirby\ D. -M.; Smythe, P. C, Dumas, G.rZelman^ M., & 
, » Bramwell, J. R'. Bicumural excursion programs: Their effects 

on students' stereotypes, attitudes and motivation. The Alberta .- 
; Journal of Educational Resear ch", T974, 20, 270-277.' ~ ^ 

This report^ suparlzes the results of an evaluation of 'a. bicultural 
excijrslon program undertaken by grade 8 students. The purpose of the ' 
evaluation was'to determine the extent to which students' stereotypes, 
and attitudes w^re' influenced by a brief four-day excursion to ano'ther 
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linguistic/cultural cowDunlty. Students were tested before and after 
the excursion. The results indicated that the students benefited by 
a greater appreciation of the other linguikic/cultural community, 
more favora1)ie attitudes towards. that group/ and ah increased interest 
•in learning the. language for integrative reasons; The pedagogical 
implications- of bicultural excursion programs are discussed. (Author 
Abstract) " • , 



108; 'Gardner, R. C: & Lambert, W. L Motivational variables in second- 
language acquisition. Canadian OOurnal o f Psychology, 1959, 13, 
-^ 266-272. '' ; : — ^ — ■ — 

f 

• Montreal high school s-tudents studying French as a second language 
completed a battery^ of tests including measures of linguistic aptitude, 
verbal intelligence, and various attitudinal and motivational charact- 
... eristics.. Analysts of the intercOrrelations of thise tests yielded 
, two orthogonal -factors equally related to ratings of achievement in 
French: a "linguistic aptitude" and a "motivational; factor. It was 
also found- that maxijjium prediction of success in secohd-language 
acquisition was Obtained from tests of: verbal InteTlfgence, 
intensity of motivation to Iqanrthe other language, students' 
purposes in studying that language, and one index of linguistic 
api:itude. (Author Abstract) ^ - • , ,r 

109. Gardner, R. C, & Lambert, W. E., Language aptitude, intelligence, • 
♦ ' and second-langq'age achievement. Jou-rnal of Educational PsycholoQV, 
. 1965, 56, 191-199. - ' ' " ^ 

This study demonstrates that measure's of intelligence are 
■relatively independent 9||||^th language aptitude and second-language 
. achievement, and moreover^hat different second-language skills are • 
relate^fc^fferent abilities. A factor analysis of 24 variables 
(n=96^^p|hool students) yielded 7 orthogonal . factors. F,our of 
these^l^ composed primarily of indexes of- second-language 'ski 1-1 s 
suggesting relatlTvely independent dimensions of achievement. Each 
of these factors also included one different measure of langu&ge 
apti|tude indicating that these dimensions of language achievement 
»were dependent upon different abilities. A fifth fagtor appeared to ^ 
■^aesCribe much of the variance common to the measures pf language ' 
aptitud.e but included measures of language achievement and reasotiihg 
SKiTls. Two additional factors defined as "intelligence" ^nd "verbal 
knowledge" were orthogonal to the other factors<i * (Author Abstract). 



no. Gardner,-. R. C, & Santos. E. H. Motivationa-1 variables, in seqond- 

language- acquisition; A" Philippine Investigatfon.- Research 4 
Bulletin No. 149, Department of Psychology, University of 
Western Ontario, 1970. & 

The role of motivation and the nature of motivational 'Variables' 
In second-language acquisition had been investigated mainly in Quebec, 
Ontario, Maine, Louisiana, and Connecticut." The purpose of the 
present study was. to examine the Importance of the integrative motive ' 
In second-language learning in a community where the second language • 
has definite instrumental value. The subjects for this study were 
103 senior high school students, residents of a suburb of Manila, 
Philippines, who had.completed 6 years of formal training in £nglish. 
Subjects were required to respond to a battery including 47 variables 
covering a b road r ange of scholastic, linguistic, social, and 
psychological are^is. Parents af subjects were also required to complete 
the questionnaire.' The results suggest that although the relationship 
between an integrative motive and second-language achievement was 
demonstrated, second-language acquisition should be viewed In a 
larger social psychological conte>tt. ' In the Philippines context, 
instrumental ly-oriented students yyho rece.lved support from their 

, parents for this orientation were found to be more successful in 
acquiring the second language than students not evidencfng this 
supported type of orientation. These results,' however,, also support 

. the view that the acquis iti-on of a second language requires that 
. students identify with the second lanauage community (i.e., evidence 
an Integrative orieafation) and that the motivation -to learn a second 
language is' dependent upon this identification. 

m. Gardner, R. C, & Smythe, P, C. Second-language acquisition: 

Motivational considerations. Ip S. T. Carey (Ed'.), Bilingualism , 
Biculturalism & Education . Edmonton: University of Alberta 
Press, 1974, 11-30. ^ ^^^^^ 

This paper is concerned>Vlththe role of motivation in second- 
Janguage learning. Some attention is given to the recent decline in 
th§ peVcentdge of enrollment in French classes in Canada. Though the 
main purposes of this paper are: (1) to review some of the early 
. research that R. C. Gardner and W. E. Lambert conducted to study 

_ motivational and attitudinal correlates, of French achievement; (2) 
to present a more recent project conducted' by .R. D. Gardner and P. C. 
Smythe which Improves upon the earlier studies;, (3) to discuss how 

^ the relationship Jjetween motivationqil variables -and second-language 
achievement appears to change as a function of the^age and level of ' 
training "of the student; and (4) to present data indicating that a 
reliable and valid j)attery of attitudinal/motlvational tests now ' 
exists for assessing important predictors of second-language achievement. 
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112. Gardner, Rf. C, & Snythe, P. C. . The integrative motive'in second'-., " 

langiiage acquisition. In S. T. Carey (W.), Bilipguallsm ,. 
BicOl'tUralisni & Education . . Edmonton: University of Alberta • 
Press, 1974, 31-45. . . ^ ' " 

. The aim of this paper is to discuss three aspects .of the research 
conducted by the authors: (1) the drop-out problem and the pole that 
the integrative motive pleiys in orienting students to^ persevere wttfT 
their second-language training; t2V the role that incentive programs * 
play in motivating -students to learn a second language^ and (3) some ; 
effects that exposure to a seooncHanguage program on the s.tudent. 
' Students who express an integrativtl^ri'entation are round to expend • 
, more effort in their attempts to learn French, ^idence a greater 
' j desir? to learn French, have more favourable attitudes toward learning 
• / . French, perceive the French coarse and th^ French tecicher more 

.^positively, and express more favOuVeible- attitudes' toward group|'Who 
• speak French. .Further, th^se students tend to be non-anxious in the 
French class, non-ethnocentric," non-authoritarian, non-machiavellian, 
but to evidence some dissatisfaction with' their role^in society. The 
motivation to learn a second^^langua"ge is Said to eiiCOTipAss a series 
of attitudinal orient.at4ons on the part of the student and, not simply 
the expression of consliJefable effort to acquire -the . language. . - 
J Integratively-oriented students were less likely to drop out of their 
^ French classes. It wa^ also found that English-speakifig students 
exposed to a bicultural experience (incentive Program) in. a franco- 
phone seating developed more positive attitudes toward French-speaking 
people. Finally,, the efflfcts of exposure to French instruction- as a 
function of grade on attitades','motivation ajid the perception of the- 
. • Course are discussed. , • / ' :^ 

' • t>J '■ ' 

113. Gardner, R. C, & .Smytfk, P.- Q,5f, >Motivalion and second-language 

^ acquisition. Canadian flodem language- Review , 1975, 21, ,218-230. 

■ This *sir.ticle is c3incern'ed with' the importance "of motivation in 
second-lan|uage. learning^ A recent' taxgnomy of the 16 mot;ivational-' 
characteristics in seconQ-lanauage learning' is presented under four 
major headings: (1) Grpli) Specific Attitudes; (2) Course Related 
Characteristics; (3) Motiii#ticm»l Indices; and (4) Generalized , 
•Attitudes. Measures- of .lemg««| aptitUl^fe- found to he independent 
. - of the attitudina^/motif^rt^gna^^|^uc^^thoug both were r*e1ated to •" 
' ' ' the measures W Engl ish-speakin^filroW'^i^ achievement in Fren 

motivational factor is said- to inbcwmss Severa.l inter-rel.ated 
. • • variables. This motivational complex^ describes what has been- refered ' 

, ^ to as the integrative Motive.'. lnt«rati^^ely-onej)ted .'students were 

. found to have .much more positive .a tdl|udes «nd. to achie^ better in 

Frendh-thSn students' lacking this^tlvation'.. . Further,^hese students 
; ■ wef*e much legs likely to drop outbf .their: French course. The effects' 

/ of a biculturaT^wcursion have/also been' fhvesti'ga^d and the results - 

revealed that the Ehglish-spe^ing students inv/)lved i,n this excursion 
expressed more favourableyatlntudes' toward French Canadians and a ; 
greater interest fn.neapmng French for integrative reasons after the 
trip. ■- ■ . . ' ^ - . , 
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^4^_,Ga^dne^, R. C, & Smythe, P. C. ^Seco/id language acquisition; A 
^ social psychological app»;oach. Research Bulletin No. 332, 

Department of Psychology, Univecsi.t/.of Western Ontario, 1975. • 

This report summarizes the results, of a two-year researctf project 
designed both to investigate factors which promote secondrTanguage 
acquisitiw and also to? monitor changes in these factors associated 
•. ,"with increased training and proficiency in the second language.' The '/ 
aim of this eva luatio n was not to examine' specific successes and 
failure's of/ttTelchool French program existing in London ^ Ontario*', 
but wa$ rather focused on the pupils as learners of a second language.- 
The authors\tried to present a non-technical description of .the ^ 
analytic statistical prdcpdares used in this study, as well as a 
description 0T\the test Construction phase of the attitude/motivational 
test battery, the^elationship among attitude/motivational tests and 
several measures of French achievement. The soundness «of the measuring' 
instruments and the validation of the major findings are demonstrated. 
A first attempt at producing a formula by which to predict second- 
language achievement is also provided. Attention is given to "the ' 
foreign language drop-out problem" and to the role of consensual 
% beliefs (or stereotypes) irt second-language acquisition. Finally, 
the authors have attempted to integrate the results and propose a 
beginning of a model which with subsequent research is expected' to 
Head to a theory of second-language acquisition. Appendices are 
included with more detailed information on the test materials used 
in both the initial study and the validation study, and the correlation 
matrices. 

5. Garrard, D. R. Language teaching in Europe. Modern Languaqis, 1974, 
55, 131-137. ^ ^ 

Author's comments on his tour in Europe, visiting 62 language- 
schools, of various countries; Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and France. Main needs for learning a 
.language are discussed, as well as different ways to satisfy those 
•needs in different' countries. For example, in Sweden all companies 
must provide 250 hours of language tuition for their immigrant -workers, 
during work-time and with full pay. In general, the teaching methods 
are traditional.. The most traditional methods were being used in 
' Denmark and HollalKl, which were found to be- the most successful 
countries- in tjii^sphere. Mainly because the motivation on the part . 
of the student is so strong, since economic survival depends, for 
these countries, upon competence in other languages, and the quality 
of the teaching is very high. In th^ various countries, there are ' 
private language schools with highly trained teachers and sophisticated 
technological aids, but the good coursq|f are expensive. The 'Total 
Immersion' courses remain the ipost effective, Germans are said. to be 
^ the greatest users of tape recorders. Some interesting experiments 
in bilingual classes carried out in Fr»ance are mentioned; However, 
.the xliffigulty of finding suitably qualified teachers of^a foreign 
language i-fi often reported. The author notes that motivation .is ' 
undoubted"^y the most important single factor in language J earning. ' 



^, . . ■ ■ ■ 

Garth, T. R., Elson, T. H., & MOfton, M. M. The administration of 

non-language intelligence tests to Mexicans. Journal of J\bnornial . 
and Soyal Ps.vc.hol.ogy . 1936; SI, 53-58,v 

. ^The purpose of this study vJHs to secure a satisfactory measl^e^ 
of, the intelligence of Mexican children with a reliable non-larjguage 
test in a city environment in the United States. Four hundred and , 
fifty-five Mexican children, whose ages ranged from eight to sixteen 
years," were administered the Pintner Non-Language Intel ligence^st 
and the Otis'Classification Test. The results revealed that, age for' 
age and grade for grade, the Mexican children are inferior to American 
Whites in verbal scores but they are practically equal in non-verbal 
test scores. I.Q.'s as measured hy the non-Unguage tests are about 
equal'to the American White I.Q., though, for the total. Mexican\grpup,- 
the verbal test. I.Q. is 7^.5. It is suggested that verbal tests are 
unfair to Mexican children. . 

Gfeitesee, F.^ Tucker, G. R. , '& LambeV-t,. W. E. Communication skills of. 
bilingual children. Department of Psychology, McGill University, 
1975. (Mimeo) . • 

' 'Three groups of children were tested in afi interpersonal verbal 
communication task. Children from kindergarten, gradej -and 2 
participated. Aljicftildren were nativ6 English ^peakeKs. One group 
attended *Eng1 i slv^hool's. With 'Engl i sh-speaki ng teachers .(Control ) ; 
one attended Enfilish schools with French-speaking teachers, brut the 
pupils were allr English speaking (Partial Immersion), and the third 
group attended French schools with French-speaking teachers and 
pupils (Teteil Immersion). The groups were comparable in terms of 
age, socio-economic level, and verbal and non-verbal- 1 .Q. In the- . , 
task, the children were asked to'explain how to pUy a game, to two 
different listeners— one, the sighted listener, could see the 
materi^ils of the game in front of him;' the^other, the blirad-folded 
listener, could not see the.- materials and* therefore, was dependent 
upon-the subject! s verbal explanation for understanding. It was. 
found^that .there was no significant difference among the groups in 
terms of how many rules they mentioned to each listener. On the 
other hand, the two immersion groups, and in particular th.e Total 
Inversion group,' mentioned more about the materials of the game to 
the blindfolded than to the. sighted listener than -did the Control ~~ 
group. The results were discussed in terms of differential sens-itivity 
in interpersonal communication and a possible explanation for 'diff- 
erences in the development of such sensitivity.^ (Author Abstract) 
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6ezi,.K. Billngual-bicultural education: A review of relevant 
research. Cc^^ifornia Jouifnal of Education al Research, 1974, 
25, •223-2397' ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

A review of the literature indicates that' when nonverbal ability 
tests are used and when socio-economic variables are controlled, 
. bilingual children have as high IQs 5s monolingual children, if not 
higher ones in sonie respects* Rgasoms for the below-average school 
achievement of many culturally different students in regular school 
programs are discussed* (Psychological Abstracts)' 

'6ilmore,-G. M., Stallings, W. M. , ^ RanqlalV, R. S, A comment on ' 

Nedler and Sebera's "Intervention strategies for Spanish-speaking 
preschool children"-. Child Development , 1972, ,43, 1035-1040* 

"Presents criticisms of S, Nedler and P. Sebera's (1971) study 
indicating that a planned Bilingual Early Childhood Educational 
Progra'm was superior to a Parental Involvement Program and a traditional 
day-care center. The experimental design, statistical analyses, and 
data errors are discussed. (Author Abstract) 

Green, J, Rv A focus Yeport: Kinesics in the foreign-language class- 
room. Foreign Language Annals , 1971, 5^, 62-68. 

The classroom presentation of authentic nonvertaT behavior is 
gaining -in acceptance as a legitimate and useful activity in the 
teaching, of the foreign (fulture; — Foraign-language educators who argue 
for the contemporary view of the fore^^n culture ackno'wledge the dearth 
of useful *data of this type an* call for the production of cross- 
cultural gesture inventories for ehch of the commonly taught languages 
in oor schools and^collejes. The colloquial dialogues found in many, 
school' and college language texts are ideally suited as carriers of 
nonlinguistic cultural patterns. Th^ language teacher whoj's sensitive 
to the communicative value ^f nonverbal behavior and who has Inter- 
nalized some of the high-frequency gestures can* easily gloss the 
dialogue with authentic foreign-culture gestures and execute thenT as 
apprppriate during the presentation of the dialogue. Pupils can thiis 
acquire important features of the foreign culture, and can -relate 
them to' "the social context in wh^ich they occur in the^/oreign 
envirortfnent^ (Author Abstract) 

Guiora, A. 2., Blrannon, R* , & Dull,' C* Y. ' Empathy .and second 
language learning. Language Learning , 1972, 22,mi-r30. . 

/.^ ^ ^ 

The study reported'here represents the culmination of the develop- 
ment and' application of a research; strategy w/iereby hypotheses / * ' • * 
generated in the. clinical circumstance* are transposed to a behavioral 
realm where more rfoorous, reproducible, tillable, and- valid experimen- 
tation is feasible (Guiora^ 1970). Ourjconcern has chiefly been to 
apply this strategy to'.the 'concept: of empathy, choosing as the 



*- , transposed realm lof behavioiC,*languag^ 4r {JartlcuTar, authenticity 
of pronuncfiatlon 'of a second language. In a series^of studies we 
investigated the hypothesis that empathy plays .a significant rble in * • 
the abi lity to authelitlcal-ly pronounce a .second langnage. The ^measure 
which proved to be most successful in predicting authenti^city of 

. ' prohunciation wg^ the Micro-Momentary *Expre^sion (MME) TeSt^as. * . * 
modified by us. fhe present study confirms tfie original hypothesis 
that empathy a5 measuw#-by thfe MME is positively rented ^^to the abilqty 

* to authentically pronounce a secortd lan§uage. *Essentially the HME . 
measure coupled with the Verbal ^tal Refsoning Test of Intell^aqelice 

/ and a simple st apparft^itly effeCtfve measure of motiyatioti provide, ' 
a major contributiOjftfo' the prediction of pronunc>ati<«p ability. 
Aclding the Army LanH^ige Aptitude Test as'a linguistic measure,. the 
Xombined instruments "constitute a -powerful predictive battery. 
(Author Abstract) " - 

122 Guiora, A. Z., Beit-Hall-ahini , B., Brai?non,vR. 'C. L., Dull, C, Y.,.& 

Scovel,'T'. The effects, of experimentally induced changes in 
e^o states on pronuncialtion ability in a second language: An 
I exploratory study. Comprehensive Psy chiatry, 1972, 13_.' 421 -428 . . 

-i * * * ■' 

Tested the hypothesis th^t flexibility of psychic processes is 
critical both to empathy ancrsecond language pronunciation. The- study 
was 'based oit^. 2. 'Guiora's^onk regarding empathy ais a cbmpreheriding 
.process. Eighti-seven college students 21 years old or/)lder served ■ 
■ «^ as subjects in M^xperiment measuring th? effects of {alcohol Ingestion- 
■* (0'-3 oz. 'of 90 proof liquor in mixed" cocktails) on approximate 
- pronunciation of an unfamiliar foreign language, using the standard 
Thai Procedure (STP) and the WAIS Digit Symbol Test. .Results indicate 
that ingestion df small amounts 'of alcohol , .under certain circumstances, 
increased ability to authentically 'Pronounce'a^econd language.^ < 
Findings are interpreted as supporting the hvuftthesis and theories 

* about the nature of the underlying processes? (Psychological 'Abstracts)" 

• • ■ ^ ■' ^ « . ' ^ 

123 ' -Gumperz, J. 0. The communicative competence of tfilingujils: Some 
^' hypotheses and suggestions for res^rcfi. Ungqage in Society , 

1972,' 1, 143-154. . * ' / . ' ' • . 

The auth^ proposes a rtiodel'^fo^^e descrifition of*bilingua^ • 
Speech whi crocuses on linguistic and social constrains governing . 
the speaif^'s selection of variables within a single complex linguistic. - 
reperti/re. The model- will be tested with field data from bilinguaJ^ - 
communities in India and Austria, arid^results wflll be compared with 
rel€valt\lata on American English. Traditional dichotomy between , 
bil-ingual and. monolingual behajrior is discarded ahd differences between 
the communities will be described in terms of the >eva3.;0f linguistic ' 
structure at which variables appear, rules goveifning their co-occurrertte', 
aad socfftl' meanings they communicate.'* T|ie goal Is to contribute- to . • 
Icnowledge of the linguistic and social nature of co^le al^arnation, to «^ 
provirfe' riew insights -into communication processes In ethnically diverse 
' societies,, and to lay the basis for Improved educat1pna3 strategies. 
(Author. Abstract) ' ; ' 




'124. Hal pern, Q"., & Kirb^', D. M. The French* P/d4,ect. Research Report 

• 73^18, Research Centre, The Ottawa Board of Education, 1973. 

, Four; alternative methods -of teaching French are briefly descr4l>«<J; 
early Ijifnerslon,/ later .1imersiQn, cj»pe-or traditional programs, and 
the use of ; Frenqh as the medium of Ins trifctl on for specific content 
areas. A research ^jroject whose>a1m is to evaluate a nun)ber of 
.different programs 'for the. teachinf of French as a second language ^ 
is described. The 'French project tries to answer some^baste^e^tions 
regarding tKe-<effectiveness,*and costs by comparing alternative methods^ 
of 'teaching French; Some- attention is also given to the testing 
program and the administrative decisions in the project. . 

125.' Hafpern, G., Kirby, 0. M.^ Tourigny, R., Obadia, A., & Stanutz,- s! 

• ; The French Project. Canadian Modern Lang uage Review. 1975. 3T, 
. ' . ■ 242-245./ -:, ~~- : ^ — 

• The purpose of this article is to 4)rov1de "a brief .description of ■ 
the experimental- 'French Programs offered by the Ottawa and Carleton 
Board"s^ of Education and to outline the research and evaluation 
concernectwith thdm." The overall research objective oj^ the French' 
•Project is to compare the effectiveness and costs of sTternative 
methods of teaching French .as a second language iT) .order that " • 

administrative decisions regarding, theirVrelative utilities with 

- .respect to the "total educational program may be made. The evaluation 
model requires Jthe administration of tests and inventories to approx- 
imately 30,000 students in the. fall and in the spring of the academic 
year 1973-74. The'majiar emphasi's^of the research is placed upon 
changes in- students* oral comprehension skills and attitudes. The • 
(research beijig conducted invalves a number of specific French programs, 
each .intended to achievfe a different set .of learning objectives or a 

■ different- level of achievement for the same objectives: Immediate 
Immersion, Primary Immersion^ traditional programs. Extended Programs, 
programs, with different class size, afld bilingual- school-. • * 

126\ Halsallf E. European policy 'and national implic^itions for modem * I 
language teaching: ' Modern Langua^gs, 1972. 53,, 157-168. - r ' 

Th14^article Kas to do with changes "in .modern language ^teachifig 
sinc^ 1949, and ^ the role played by the Council; of Europe dnd its ; 
. subsidiary fclody,,tlie Council for Cultural Cooperation, and by thej 
Conference of Eruope^ih Ministers of Education v In 1962 the Council 
fdr Cultural Cooperation^ foil owed .the wishes of the Confe<"ence of 
European Ministers of Education in formulating its programmes. The 
^Ministers stressed the increasing importance df oral self-expression . • 
' in foreign languages and the necessity' of adapting examinations and^ 
' ' * teachi^ng lueihods to suit this tr^nd, apd also to suit the needs of 
different. types of [DupiJ and school/ They also pointed out the • 
Importance of the. impt^oyeiiient;1n the methodology of >inodern J anguage 
^ ;;^eaching for future teachers a* any , school level and the arrangements 



for language specialists to sperul. reasonable periods abroad. The 
Ministers further agreed to try and promote research and experiments • 
whose ainTwas to'enable teachers -not yet qualified for language 
teaching to obtain the necessary training so that the extension of 
modern language teaching could be carried out as soon as possible. 
Psychological and linguistic research was undertaken. In 1967 the 
major project was finished, a review of the work was made and ^a report 
was' written " ftodern languages- and the World of Today" . Aft^r the 
British pilot project, J t was concluded that all primary school 
children were capable of learning a foreign language, that the ideal 
age to start seemed to be about 8 and that the advantages of the early 
teaching of a foreign language outweighted its disadvantages. At the 
same time, since the introduction of a' modern language in primary 
schools called for much effort in the training of teachers, in the 
preparation of suitable material, and in providing equipment for- classes 
detailesji planning was essential, and research and further experiments 
were necessary to produce results which would justify the investment. 
In January 1968 the Jlonsultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
approved a motion for a resolution to be debated in the autiimn of the 
same year, urging the launching of a large scale campaign- in the 
national parliamei^ts.to promote the teaching of mqdern languages. ^ 
The point was made thaf^ knowledge of a modern language should no 
longer be a luxury but an instrument of dnformation available to all, 
since economic and social progress in' Europe depends on it. New 
government policy is briefly described and discussed. , ^ 

Hamayan, Markman, B. R. , Pelletler, S., & Tucker, G. R. Differences 
'in performance in elicited imitation between French monolingual 
and English-speaking bilingual children. Department of Psychol ogy^ 
McGill University, 1975. (Mimepr 



This study repres€nts an attempt to describe tbe s.econd-language 
competence of ERglish-speaking children Who are learning French as a 
second language. The performance of fourth and sixth-grade children, 
taking part in a French immersion program was compared to 1*at of 
French-speaking childr'en of the same age using an elicited Imitation 
task. The subjects' performance on eight syntactic features was ' 
measured. French-speaking children, in general, performed better 
than the English €hildren. A consistent pattern of errors by the, ^ 
English children indicated that they possessed a rule system for • 
several of- the features which was different from that of the child 
native speakers. By giving a digit span ta&k in both languages, ir 
was possible to rule out a confounding memory factor which may have 
offered an advantage to French speakers in a sentence-repetition "task, 
(Author Abstract) . ^ • > - 
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128, Haulers,. J, & Lambert, W- E- BIlinguaTs' reaction to cross- ' 

language semantic ambiguity. In Oarey "(gd.') , - Btl ingual isin, 
Blculturali^tii and Education. Edmonton, University of Alberta 
Press, 

A series of experiments was conducted to determine if the meaning' 
of a word in a supposedly silent language^actually remains >inactive 
when a bilingual is presumably decoding exclusively in his ottier 
language. This notion was, studied -with the use pf cross-language 
semantical ly ambiguous words (SA words, words which in their written > 
form .exist in both languages but with a different meaning in each 
language). First, bilinguals were asked to give free associations to 
.words in a mixed list of SA and non-SA, with instructions' to use one 
of their languages only; In. a second experiment, a simultaneous non- 
verbal clue to the language of the SA word was introduced, and in a 
.third a minimal linguistic structure acted as a language marker. The 
introduction of these clues was enough to radically change the 
association given to SA words. Finally, a small monolingual .control 
tes£ was acJded in whcih homographs were accompanied by a similar 
linguistic ^marker in order to determine if a minimal linguistic marker 
would be a clue to monol ingual s to one meaning of a homograph to the 
exclusion of the o.ther. The results indicate (a) that both of the 
bilingual 's languages ai^e potentially active at any time so that the 
bilingual cannot shut- off one language system and decode only via 
.the otHer; and (b) that various aspects of sfensofry input are. processed 
and integrated in the act of decoding verbal material. (Author Abstract) 

129. Harris, M. B.,*& Hassemerj M. G. Some factors' affecting the coiflplexity 

of children's sentences:. The effects of nfodeling, age, sex, and 

bilingualism. ^ Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1972, 

13, 447,-455. Z ~ , '1 . 



Assessed the effects of the complexity of sentences spoken by a 
. ' model on the length and complexity of sentences spoken -by 32 mono- 

lingual children hearing English sentences*, 32 bilingual chi>ldren 
hearing Spanish, and 32 bilingual children hearing English. The 
subjects were second and fourth graders. A clear modeling effect was 
found, as well as an effect .of grade- level on sentence length. No 
^ r ^ • significant effects bf sex or language were found. Results* suggest" 

, ' . . tfci^t modeling-can affect the cpmplexity of children's sentences even 

' * in the absence of- reinforcement or instruction to imitate. -{Author 

Abstract) \^ , . , \ * > 

130. Hauptman,'P. C. A structural approdfcK vs« a situational approach to' 
, foreign-language 'teacfring.:. Language'Iearning, 1971, 2K 235-244. 

Two approaches to foreign-language instruction were compared in 
an experiment in which American children learned Japanese. ^^^I|(^.the 
"structural approach-,*' materials were sequenced in. order of^^creased 
diffipulty of grammatical ra'pd lexical forms. In. the ^'situational . 
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eipproach", the same materials w6re^ presented" in the iporm of meaningful' 
dialogues; sequencing did not depend upon the. relative difficulty of 
grammjitical and lexical items.' The principal findings of thfe eJcperl- ^ 
ment were; (1) that the situatioijarapproach produced results'. equal ^ . 
•to or better than those.of the .structural approach, '(2) that the^. ' 
situational approach produced significantly better results aTftong 
•students of high TiSiguage.ciptltude'.and Intelligence; 'and (3) that 
^ there was no 'significant difference- between approaches aihong students 
of lower aptitude and intelligence.. A major implication of thi^ 
study for foreign language teaching is that in elementary courses for 
children, mis unnecessary .J:o sequence content materials According.' 
^to the linguistic difficulty of gramraatic^tl and lexical forms. In 
. classes* which are heterogeneous or af ijenerally high intelligence and 
language aptitude, jsequencing* by situations 1=5~more. beneficial than - ^ 
sequencing according to relative linguistic difficulty. , (Author ' . 
Abstract) - ■ * / 

131. Havel, J. E. Some effects, of the introductlJon of a policy of bilingual ism 
in the polyglot community of Sudbury ."^^ 'Canadi an Review' of -Sociology 
and Anthropology , 1972, 9, 57-71. * i « 

A survey 6f grade 4 and 9 school. childi[3fen in Sudbury, shows that , 
the bilingual policy of the governments 6f Canada and 'Ontario ^has - . 
inspired optimism, among French-Ontari'ans -concerning°the future of. 
their language -in thi5 country. Pareots', who ten. years ago would • 
have sent their children to, Englis^ schoals, now send^ them to- French 
schools; French is spoken more often in 'the home. English remains 
predominant, 'but its rcWe is chahg'ing. For some, itiromains one of , 

) the two official languages; for everyone, it remains the lingua franca. 
Third language people have new hopes for the maintenance of their 

• cultures. The idea of<a melting .pot is fading 'away. - (Author Abstract) 

132*. Heard, L. E. Foreign language and'tlie group context: expanding 
/ student roles. Foreign. Language Annals, 197?, 5, 313-320. 

/ ' . " ^ . ■ ' 

Using principles of. social psychology to structure learning . 
, Experience in the foreign language classroom can provide the teacher \ 
, with a workable design for instruction. Strategies for increasing 
student-student interaction through a variety of small-group 
activities from preparation of oral compositions to more ambitious 
intrar and cross-level teaching and tutoring, projects al>pv? for 
fuller .student participation in classroom '.life. Attention to practical 
matters of organizing sequencing, and evaluating activities as well 
• . as considerations of administrative issues ground the strategies' in 
■ ' the'realitir of the, school setting. A sample of group products , 
*" achieved thrpugh the group process testifies to the (feasibility of- 
, implemeriting such strategies in the fore-ign language classroom. 
(Author Abstract) . • . 
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133. Hennan, S. R. Explorations in' the social psychology of language 

chOjice. In J. A. Fishman (Ed.)i Readings in the Sociology of ■ 
\ - Laniguage . 'The Hague: Mouton &-Co., 1968, 492-511. 

» * * 

The posUiop of a bilingual speaker required'to' clipose one language 
. rather than the other in situations j^here either could serve as the 

^ ' medium of conversation* may usefully be analysed^&s that of a person in 
an overlapping situation. He may be influence^'^by factors in the back- 
ground situation or by personal needs or by. the detnands of^tne 
immediate situation. The choice depends upon the relative potency 
of these situations. Potency is regarded as a functior\ of valence and 
salience, and the factor of salience is seen to be of particular 
importance in determining -the influence of a background sHuation on 
behavior. The present preliminary paper sets out a number of. hypotheses 
in regards to the determinants of the relative potency of the situations 
in language'behaviou^. yA case history of an immigrant i^ presented, 
illustrating a patteiwin regard to^ the fluctuations in the potency of 
background,* personal n||eds, and immediate situation at various stages 

, in the immigrant's adjustment. -In this analysis the language ihosen 
\ was the dependent variable. It is suggested that the choice of 
language may in its turn serve— subject to certain qualffications-ras 
a behavioural index of group preferences and social adjustment. It 
is furthermore suggested that the analysis of the determinants of 
language Choi cf may hav<fe implications for the policy of the host 
^society in negard to thg^ use of its language by immigrants and other 
newcom^s. The analysi'S may also have relevance to problem?- of 
motivation in the Teaming of a second language.- (Author Summary) 

134. Hernjck, M., 8h>Kepnedy, D. Multi-level grouping of '.students in the 

' modern- foifSTg¥Tangu^ program. Foreign Langu age Annals, 1968, 
' 2, 200-204 



^ • The recoarrttion bS varying language abilities and objectives 
among student^^)ersis1j5^ the main problem in organizing foreign ^ 
language programs. The principal thesis emphasizes that the foreign 
language sequence represents a progressive acquisition of^skiJls, i 
cohtinuumlrather than a series of discrete steps. A pilot program in 
a senior nign school shows that a modified multi -level grouping with 

' built-irr flexibility for inter-group movement of students is more 
successful jthan the ^conventional Vpck-step, one-level -per-year 
arrangemehtt in 'motivating and retaining students, forcing students 
to move too 'rapidly creates nt)t only failiire, but 'also negative attitudes 
toward other cultures. One of the major findings in this pil^t study 

r has b§en the fact that many students who operated in the sub-level ^ 
groups were ready for on-level courses upon entering the third year, 
further, -from a 50 percent failure in the foreign language programs, 
this factoir is now no greater^h^n that of the English program. The 
positive results of 1;his multi-level program point up the need for a 
reassessment of organizational patterns in recognition of the fact 
that larger segments of our society will ,be studying foreign languages. ' 
(AutHbr Abstract) , . 
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135. Hickey\ T. Bi lingual Ism and the ineasurement of intelligence and ' ' 

verbal learning ability. ExceptiomT Children, 1972, 39, 24-28. 

t 

Analyzed some of the problems of measuring intelligence and verbal ; 
learning ability among Mexican-American pre-schoolers. .The 160 

* bilingual -Mexican-American Head Start subjects encountered greater 
difficulty in correctly identifying -verbal noun concepts -on the 

' - Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test than the 160 monolingual (Engish) 
subjects. Structural and idiomatic differences between the';English 
and Spanish languages are considered as the source of the difficulty. 
The dangers of reliance upon methods of evaluation and prediction », • 
which are not analagous to the context of the par-titular- learning ■ 
handicap are emphasized. ' (Author Abstract) ' 

136. Hildebrand, J. F. T. French immersion pilot program in Fredericton. 

The Canadian Modern, Lantju age Review , 1974, 31_, 181-191. ' 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the development of ' the • 
design and implementation of the French immersion program in " 

* Fredericton, New Brurtswick. A few points inherent to the, program 
are discussed-, such as: working the schedule, staffing, curriculum, 
the teaching approach, and the evaluation.* Some attention is also 
paid tocher related factors: the decentralization, of the program, 
the transportatijori system, the cost of the .program, and the • 

, implementation .of a ijublic kindergarten program. 

137. Hildreth, G. LearniJfg a fore^ign language'. • The French Review , 1958, 

31_, 307-316. ^ . 

' This article. stresses the point fhit the rapid language learning 
in children is due' to the fact that the language js an'jntegrxil part 
/ . of their daily living." Moreover, it is said that the children begin . 

to learn the language immediately as a functional tool because they ' • 
/ do thetr learning of the new language by the sam^ process as the 
mother tongue, in a beh a vi orally orijented setting. The- author argues 
that children do not achieve a second-lanjguage learning through any 
logical or intellectual reasoning process; this, presumably, would, 
explain why they forget -so^fast. The' implications of the use of cognitive 
mfethods in second-language teaching are discussed. * The content of 
language Ifessons, it. is emphasized, must be natural, true to life, or 
the college student wilV think. language study is pointless and silly. 
* These opinions, iiowever, do not rest* oh empirical research.- 

' 138. Hill, H. S. The effects of bilingualism on the measured intelligence 
of elementary school children of, Italian parentage'. Journal of ' 
Experimental Education , 1936, 5, 75-78., ' - 

The. purpose of this investigation was to examine the effect of 
• bilingualism on the scores obtained on a variety of recognized, verbal 
and non-verbal, intelligence tests from Italian children who heard and 
spoke Italian at home and Italian children who heard and spoke English 

5^ , 
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,at homer. The tWo groups vrere ma,tched on sex, chronological age, mental 
age as revealed by t^e Natl 9nar Intelligence Test, I. Q.,. and sdMo-^ 
economic background. The' most prominent difference between the two - 
groujJs was the ability to use ajid to understand the Italian dialect 
. of th6 community as meaiured by .thpee ItaUan language tests. The 
, results showed that Italian children who ^tiear and speak Italian at 
' home are not inferior to Italian children who hear aVid speak Englisfh 
at home on a verbal Qrbup' test of Intelligence. The former group was 
ns^t superior to the la.tter on a non-language test^of intelligence, 
although ifwas found to be partial ly*§uperior to Italian children 
who hear and speak English at home on a tiest of Concrete Intelligence* 
Italian children whose Italian is the home language observed, analysed, 
and recalled the parts of English words as well as those whose English 
is the home language. The score obtained by Italian child on non- 
Verbal test is said to be a fair indication of the score he WITT obtain 
later on -^-an extremely verbal test. The findin'gs suggests that the 
Italian child who obtains a high score on a verbal group testes also 
more familiar with the Italian dialect of the community. It is 
concluded that the negative effect of bilingualism on the measured < 
' Intelligence of Italian children who hear and. speak Italian at home : 
may be disrgarded. \^ ' ■ ^ . . 

139. *Hni, J. H. Foreign accents, language acquisition,, and cerebral^ - 
dominance revisited. Language Learning , 1970, 20, 237-248. 

^coyel (1969) has suggested that three factors are universally 
true of all speech communities: ' (1 )\ that ;all children are equally . 
competent in the acquisition of second TanguageS without a 'foreign 
^ccept';*(2-) that, while adults vary in the skill with >/hich they 
.acquire foreign langua/§es, few adults^ ever ^rid themselves completely, 
* of foreiign" accents; (-3) that aduTts ^can all recognize a foreign 
aqfiopt in their native language,^ ScoVel has explained these factors 

)pos1ng that the ability to*master the phonetic systems of 
second language is^lpst with the completion of cerebral dominance. 
Some information in the* literature suggest^ that factors (2) and (3) 
In particular may not operate in the same wayMn^all human societies, 
and trait lines of explanation alternative to the cerebral dominance 
theory may have to be considered, based. on further research in 
soc^ties where language and phonation do not have the same functions 
that'thev have in American English speech communities. (Author 
Abstract) ' ^ 

MO. Hobbs, N. Child development and language, learning. School and * ^ 
% Society, 1953,. 78, 17-21. 

7. 

This paper discusses second language learning of children In 
the elementary school years, (from six to 12 /or 13) and outlines what 
potential understanding of the problem of language instruction that 
may come from current findings and theories bf psychology and child 
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development. A few related topics are briefly discussed (in very 
general terms): the optimum time to start the teaching of a second- 
' language, the relation between int>Higence and language learning 
capacity, the effect of second-language learning on general intelli- 
gence, the motivational aspects .of^learnlng; and the emotional adju-st- 
ment of bilinguals. It is argUied that if we s£ek the greatest amount 
of learyiifig in the least amounlU)f time^and if we are n9t concerned 
so much with elegance of expression as with effectiveness of communi- 
cation, theti language instruction should probabl^^ be given to, adults 
when they strongly feel a need to use a second language; If the 
cultural values of language learning are- considered paramount, then 
the traditional pattern of teaching languages in colleges is indicated. 
Hobbs concludes that, if better communication among men is essential 
to the preservation of the world community, then language learning in 
America should start in the elementary grades and- be continued through 
the years of schooling and into the years of adult responsibility. 
' ' * « 

Home, K. M. Optimum class size for intensive language instruction. 
Modern Lahguage Journal , 1970, 54, 189-195. 

Reviewed past discussions and studies. on optimum size of classes 
»in foreign' language instruction. It. is suggested that a class si^e . 
between 5 and 9 students constitutes the ideal. Justification for 
" this class size revolved, around the theories that (1} language is 
best learned as a. small group activity rather than individually or 
on a mass basis, (2) with larger classes the students would not.be 
allowed any speaking time,*;C3J students should be close enough to 
see and hear the instructor clearly (approximately 4-12 fe^t), an^ 
.(4) this^. size. group enhances the atmosphere for informal group .^^^ 
discussion. (Psychol ogi calf Abstracts) 

Norwood, E. K. Language dropouts: Pointing some problems. Babel , 

Joifrnal of the Alfstrali'an Fedena^ion of Modern Language Teachers' ^ 
Association , 1972, 8, 11-17. 

A description of a study undertaken to'establish whetheV the 
considemble drop in language enrollments Jn secondary schools is a 
recentishenomenon, or whether it is the accel Ration of a trend which 
' has been evident for a considerable period; yp:omparis0n of examina- 
tion entries in all subjects *at the final (si)Sth year) secondary 
level. examination (Higher School Certificate) In Victoria, Australia, 
indicated that an increase in absolute .numbers of students taking 
languages between 1961 aiid 1969^ma?ked a steady decrease in the * 
percentage pf each year's intake of students who took any language 
other than English. Currently, a masked drop in absolute numbers 
since ,1969 is accompanied by a decrease in a percentage participation 
of roughly the same gradient. • Upon comparing enrollment patterns in 
other subjects, significant downward^trends were also found. i 13 jnost 
formerly "classical" subjects such as chemistry, physiqs, 'antl pure 
mathematics. This apparent trend away from the traditionally "academic 
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subjects may be -a reflection widening choice in , .schools, the larger 
proportion of students remaining in school, the removal of^ compulsory 
Janguage at matriculation for entry into an Arts course, or plain • 
'antipathy to cumulative subjects; Language teaching must accomodate 
itself to the fact that it is very difficult tg start late- in any of 
the dowwWaTd trencling cumulative subjects, and must modify tts programs 
to encourage wider participation. Analysis of the sex break down of 
the language learning population at the secondary level showed that 
girls predominate to a very marked degree . The effect of such high 
female participation on futurfe language teacher recqiitment and . 
retention, and J:he effect of an .apparent "feminizatioh^*^ language 
teaching and learning in discouraging f(jrther male participation, is 
a matter of significance for educational planners* (Language and 
Language Behavior Abstracts) \ 

Howe, M. 'Jt A-, Gordon, R., & WiTlman,.L. S. Motivational factors 
in learning a foreign language. Peabody Journal of Educatiog , 
. 1969;, 47, 26-31. , ^ . ^ 

-A brief synthesis of previous research leads the authors^ to 
conclude that motivational considerations are of importance in foreign 
language acquisition. Furthermore, in order to become rfeally proficient 
the learner must be aware of and willing to acquire subtle aspects 
of the cultural behaviour. 
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144. tluntsman, B. Some sociological factors in Bilingual schooling. 

TESOL Quarterly , 1972, 6, 255-261. 

* Recent studies, in some sociological aspects- of second language 
learning have indicated that orientation toward the second language- 
culture group may, be a predictive factor in success in learning. ^ - , 
Sociological studies show that students tend to be- unreal is tic about 
' jobs they expect to have, especially in terms of the educational and - ^ 
sociological requirements of the occupations. Yet often, especially 
.in the'highe;* graces, justification for learning a second language, 
particularly .a dominant cultur^Pfnguage, is based on such claims as. 
its necessity;fpr obtain'^'ng a "good" job.* It is importanlrthat the 
^ classroom teacl^r be aware of the role that orientation and job - 
aspiration may play in the bilingual setting,. and that she base' her 
justifications for learning oh the evidence coincident with the pupils' 
^ own aspirations and orientations .^(Language and Language Behavior 

Abstracts) / , . ' . 

145. fl^nl^s, D. Models on interaction of language and social setting. 

Journal Qf Social Issues , 1967, 23, 8-28. 

The study of bilingualism is a part of the more general 'study of 
. cdde repertoires an4 cpde-switching^ii^ Every community is characterized 
by a Variety of codes and J^y rules for choosing and switching among 
them, * The study of such Variety and such rul^s is in turn part of ^ 
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the general study of- socio! inguist-ic systems.- 'Such systems, under-^ 
stood as the rules goverjiing speaking Jn a coimiunity, differ signi- 
W ficantly cross-cul tuirally in ways that affect the role of language In 

though* and in social life. as a vyhole*. There is need fojr a taxonoiny 
Qf ^uch systems and a model', or theory, fof their, description, * The 
. -^author'^ present work toward a taxonofr\y and model is lined to investi- 
gation of gross-cultural diffef'ences- in the acquisition of speaking by 
. ' children. Among the notions found es'sential are , notions, for social.. , 

units of analysis, such as speech commtfnity, .speech varea, speech 
field, speech network, speech event, and speech act;, apd notions forV ^ : 
^ ' trie components of speech events that enter into^the statement of 



rules of speaking.' Som^^of the problems and limitations of the formal ^ 
statement of rules for speaking are suggested. (Author Abstract) , , \ 



146. lancb-Worrall, A. D. Biling,ualism and cognitive development. Child 
. Development , 1972, 43i 1390-1400. * ( ^ ' , : 

Limited to one definition of btlinguaTism, namely, dual-language 
acquisition, 'rn -a one-person^ one-language honje environment, experi- 
, ments were designed to test teopold's observations on the ea;>Her 
separation of word sound from word meaning by bilingual cofnpared to 
matched uni lingual childreQ,. Attention to meaning or to sound of 
words was tested with the semantix and phonetic preference test*, a 
two-choice t;6st in which similarity between words could be Interpreted' 
on the basis of shared meaning or shared acoustic properties. The 
notion that bilingualism leads to, the earlier realization of the arbi- 
trary nature of name-object relationship was tested with the^questioning 
^ . technique described by Vygotsky. This called for the explanation of 
names, whether names can be interchanged and, when names are inter- 
changed in play, whether the aitriiMites of^'the objects change along 
with^.their names. . The results support Leopold's observation on tlie 
earlier separation of sound and meaning by bilingual children.' 
(Author Abstract • . " ^ / ' 

147. Imhoof, M. Extending language action. Language Learning , 1972, 22^, 
\' ' 189-201. . ^ ^ 

^ ■ ' A. theory pf language pedagogy, particularly with respect to the 

teaching of English to so-called non-standard speakers, most rely on^ 
the research contributions of linguistics^ psychol ingui sties, and : 
fe ' . ^ciolinguistics. But language pedagogy models :0"| the past,^ perhaps 
*l * relying too heavily on contributive disciplines, particularly descrip- 

V tive corftrastive analysis, ti^nded to igno/e the social (economic,^ 

racial,' col tural^ reality of the learner. New language programs with - 
the professed purpose of improving communicative and academic competerjice 
must also draw op the individual's learning/communication strategies 

a base for language instruction. Some of the strategies can be 
formalized for in^ructional purppses in a model -Extending Language 
Action (ELA). ELA provides the framework for language instruction . ' 
whidh extends the learner's language ability through participation in 
social actipns that place him in new. and sometimes unexpected language, 
producing situations. (Autrtor Abstract) ^ ' . - 
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Jacobsen, M*, & tmhoof , M- Predicting success in learning a second 
language. Modern Unpua^6 Jour'naU 1974, 58, 

The purpose of thfs study to identify some factors affecting. 
. success in*eaming :a second language, 'Extra-linguistic factors were 
examined in the experiences and backgrounds of Protestant missionaires 
% , currently residing in Japan whahad a mitiimum of, tw(/ years of inten- 
sive language study/ Six ext||p-linguistic fa,ctors were investigated: 
iDultT-linguality, semantic space sensitivity, formal education, 
Japanophi^ia, musical training, and introduction of Kanji. ' The 
conclusions were drav^ from 600 questionnaires paf^t.of whi^h was 
devoted to a 'self-repbrt inventory of present speaking in Japanese, 
The- subjects 'wefe divided in five groups^ according to their proficiency. 
For men the five best predictors were: linguistic exposure, arrival 
age, developed aptitude,^cosniopolitan japanophilia, and satisfaction, 
for women the b^st predictdrs were: cosmopolitan. japanophilia, 
Tinguistic exposure, developed aptitude^ aural depende^ncy, and number 
of children, • ^ 

1'4<>,. ^^li+cobovits, L,.S, Research findings and foreign, language. requirements 
•in Colleges and Universities, Foreign Language Annals > 1969, ^ 

2, 436-456. \ 'f^ 

' * * • 

.This report sunmarizess^arlier reviews oa res earcJh findings in ( 
. F^ teaching and.outHnes tho^ principal conclusions which seemed to . 
the writer to have the most adequate empirical justification,' Five 
major topics are discussed: teaching methods in FL instructioR, FL 
aptitude, the a^t^nment of FL ^proficiency, the effects^ of motivation - 
.and interest in FF learning, and the goals and benefits "of FL study. 
Nineteen conclusions are preserved and their implications for FL 
teaching are discussed, ^'Several recommendations for^changes in the,, 
college FL curriculum are includedv, (Author Abstracjt) \ 

150: James't ^..B,* £♦ Bilingualism in Wales: Aij aspect of semantic > 
' organizations Educational Research , 1960,.2_, 123-136, ^ 

\ ^. ' This^^article presents a general discussion, of a few topics related 

\ to bilingualism, such as: definitions of bilingualism, problems' of , 

j\ • • • , research into bilingualism in Wales, optimum age for^iirtroduction of 

second language,^1linguar educa.fioh in various countries, Jmplications 
» ^ * : of special educational treatment for bilingualism, functional level 

\ aad'^underlying structure of intelligence, current ^research involving* 

.bt lingual ism, and the future cJf bilingual policy. ' 

• * - 
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151. Jaremko, B. Le Francais Calgary: Making a program relevant. 

Canadian Modern language- Review , 1974'> 31 > 80^81. • * 

"Le Francais >i Cal-gary" Is a series bf filmstrips and tapes 
s prepared a supplement to the f;jrst 14 Jessons of the counse "Voix ■ 
' et Images de France" as taught in grades 7 to 9. The material, includes 
J9 filmstrips with [accompanying tape dialogue^, SQngs, cartoons, poems, 
'proverbs, jokes, wnitten vocabulary reviews, and a grammaticaT ^ ^ 
analysis ,for the teWjer. The project has been designed to make the 
student more confident^hat he cart understand French- because he will 
be presented, with material requiring little or no explanation and to^ 
encourage him to identify with French, seeing that it can be applied 
to people his own age, in familiar Calgary situations. The series is 
not intended to replace "Vbix et Images de France and although it is, ^ 
supplementary material, it continues the method of non-translation,, 
and of requiring listening and speaking faciHty before reading and 
writing. 

152. Jensen, J. Effects of childhoqdJnJ4ngualism: I &-^. El ementarj ^ ' 

^ English , 196?, 39, 132-143 & 358^366. ' 

n . . ~ - , ' - ' ' • 

.The purpose bf this article was to review the literature available 
' in English on the possible imm^ate and long-term effects, of wrly- 
bilinguali?m. The two parts/rr the article focus, on-the negative and 
the positive effects of the /acquisition of a second language with 
respect to: speech development, language development, intellectual 
. development, educational progress, emotional adjustmervt, and effects 
on society. Fotlowing^this discussion, the author gives some ^ ^ ^ 
recommendations and suggests that some insights may be gained by 
fbcusing attention on problems centerirvg in four major areas: (^) 
definition of bilingual ism; (2) the subjects studies; (3) ttje procedures 
used;. and (4) the biases and purposes of the investigators. Earlier 
studies are said to emphasize disadvantages of bilingualism, whereas 
f ' investigations in the last two decades tend to stress the adv&Vitagesv 

'153. Jettjr A. The analogy of ^learning a language' and 'learning music'. 
Modern Language Journal , 1968,^52, 436-439, . 

Discusses the similarity in methodsj^ language and music teaching. 
. Bqth psychomotor skills were shaped through "successive approximations." 
. (• The behavioral objectives, i.e., obvious changes in the students' 

behavior are discussed as well §s affective and cogpfitive (inferred) * 
objectives. It is concluded that these 3 taxonomies are all vital for 
true learning. It is. also suggested that for learning to be successful 
* ' the student must gain an emotional satisfaction^ from^iis efforts. 
• psychological. Abstracts) , ' 
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154. Joel-Saegert, S. Perkins, J,, & Tucker-, Q. R. A note on the 

relationship between English prof ic1ency> years of language 

• , sft% and'medlum of Instr^icti-on: ' Language learning, 1974^ 24, 

99-104, , ' \ -^vr* - 

The purpose of tjjis igvestlgatioh was to examine the relationship . ^ 
between fneasnred EngTish-fanguage proficiency, years of-English-^ 
language study and the usejof "English as a medium of instruction for 
samples of Arablc-speakTng Egyptian and Lebanese university students. ^ 
The results of multivariate regressiori. analyses indicated no*systematic 
relationship between^y'ears of E^^L §tudy and English proficiency. A 

• better overall predictor of proficiency was whether the students had 
received any instruction via a foreign language. We emphasize the, . , 
need tqbegin a more systematic search for factors related to 

Increase^ in English^langucige proficiency at various stages of study 
under diverse circumstances. (Author Abstract) . - 

155. Johnson, 6. B. The relationship existing between bilingual ism and 

racial jrftitude. Joiirnal of Educatio nal Psychology,^ 951 ,-^42, 
. 357-365/ - > ~^ 

. ^ .The purpose of the present investigation was to determine the 
relationship -existing between the bilingual backgroundpf the Spanish*- 
subjects and the attjtude of the sample^ Spanish at th^hosen age 
levels toward the Anglo ethnic group. The method of procedure used 
to ascertain this relationship was to derive the prejudice score from 

• each of the Spanish protocols on the Projective Test of ^'Racial 
Attitudes, and compote the degree of relationship between it arid the 
bilingual background score of the iloffman Bilingual Schedule: It was 

* noted that^the rectilinear relattoaship existing bety^^n bilingual 
background and racial prejudice increased ^progressively -with-^ge.-. 
CMrvilinear analysis demonstrated that, a£ the four-year level, 
decreasing progressively through the eighth and twelfth ydars, there 
was a tendency for tho^e subjects with least prejud-ice to have the 
highest and lowest bijingual scores. Though this curvilioiea/ function 
at tHe four-year level was possibly reflective of parental disposition, 
it fndicated,^ nevertheless, that a profound knowle'dge of the Anglo 
" tulture or nd knowledge of it -yielded least bias.'^toward' it. Pos%ibly; 
with less bilingual ^background, -*he-Spanish become part oT the Angl^ ^ 
culture and in many ca^es identify themselves with it. This tendency , 
might explain the finding for many of the younger Spanish subjects to 
• '-Ife prejudiced in favor: of the Anglo. (Author Summary) 

156* Johnson, G. B.- Bilingualism as measured by a reaction-time technique 
arid the relationship between a language and -a non-language 
intelligence quotient. Journal of Genetic Psychology , 1953, 82,^3-9.'' 

The investigator questioned the validity of language tests of* 
intelligence when employed with linguistically defic.ient subjects, and 
developed the Reaction-Time Test of Bilingualism. Coefficients of 
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correlation between scores on the tests of-intelligefice'and scores ori 
the tests of ^lin^ualism revealed thait-ihe Hoffman and the Retkctl^n- 
Tlme TSsts apptar to measure cpmffion factors sfnce their re IfttipnsKi^ 
with the intelligence tests, though varying qiwlntitatively, Quertfi^ 



the same di recti correlation coefficient was derived between , •> 
. the Reaiction-Ti'me Test of BilfnguaVism and the discrejjancy between :. ^ 
the Otis Test and the Goodenough "Qraw a Jlan Test". A significant' . - 
relationship was foiind, biit the Hoffman and the .Gooderfough -Otis v> 
discrepancy relationship, was' insignificant as was the relatio/iship* • 
between the Hoffman and the Reaction-Time, tests; Less Gopdenough- 
Otis scores discrepancy was found to be associated with. a greater., * \ ' 
knowledge of English in comparison with, knowledge, of Spanish., It' was .- 
concluded that measuring the intelligence of ti lingual subjects, 
presents copipl ex problems which rerifTer both Ti'ngusi tic (Otis)'- and. 
performance (Goodenough) tests invalid. „ 

57. -Jones, W. R. Attitude towards Welsh as a second language, a prelim- - 
inary investi^tion. British Journal of Educational Psychology , 
195Q, li, 44-52. - * 

The present enqrfiry was undertaken fifn ordeV to measure objecti^tely ' 
. pupil's attitude towards Welsh' as -a second language. An attitude- 
scale was constructed for the purp9se, and pVesente'd io^^ puptils,* • 
whose ages ranged from eleven plus, to thirteen f)lys, grouped in si'x^ . • 
different forms in a secondary modern -school in th» Rhon^da yal^ley. ', 
Air of them were taught Welsh as a second language by. the same- 
teacher. The main results of the enquiry may be suirmarizedi as 
foTTows: >{1) "attitude towards Welsh is' most favburable during .the \. 
first year, and afterwards. declines., Th.is is furtlrer illustrated by 
the steady decline from year to year .in, the number'^ pupils who- A 
consciously -endeav8ur to add to'-theT** vocabulary, and^lso by a *. 
similar waning , of interest in Welsh Reading; (2) aR^a1%vtly 'a' form • 
show a slightly nxJre favourable attitude .than 'i^xEgrm ; this di fference. 
. however, ^s not statistically significant; (3|-T:Ttere'^frT"5T5|Tstifally 
-significant sex diff^-ence in the results. Girls show a more fayouwible 
trand a less variable attitude than boys:* (4) pupik from wholly br ^ 
partly Welsh-Speakipg "homes show a mwte favourable and a less variable" 
attiiW'than those from non-Welsh 'homes; (5-) the utilitarian value 
OfWelsh is emphasized by an overwhelming jnajority. of pupils;, (6) 
Interest^ in the conversational aspect of the Wei sh_^ lesson as opposed 
to ^ grammatical and more formal approach to the subject is'much ift 
evidence, and appears to be as sthong in the third year as it was in,^ • 
the fi»^t year. ' (Author Summary) . ' ■ 
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58." Jones, R. Attitude towards W^h as a .second language, a ^rther 
investigation. British Journal of Educational PsVcfiology , 1950„ 
20, 117-132. ■ . • ' • 

The purpose oT thils investigation ot attitude ^towawls Welsh as a 
second 'language, was to obtain further evijience of the differences and 
tendencies previously observed in a preliminary study in the Rhontlda 



Valley. Two hundred and uneven pupils of a suburban area of -Cardiff 
were given scal es for measuring attitude^ and 'linguistic background. 
The resiilts. revealed that attitude towards Welsh becomes less favor- 
able with increasing age. Girls show, a more favourable attitude vthari 
boys. The iTngui^ic. structure of- the out-of-schoo,l environment was ' 
round to be a potent source of influence on attitude toward Welsh, 
since, monolingual English-speaking ,pupiTs.- with a slight know! edge, or * 
experience of Wel-sh outside ^chool showed a more favourable and.constant 
attitude than those whose acquaintance with Welsh was confined -to -the 
classroom. Conversational lessens were favoured by a large majoVity 
of children, whereas formal grammar lessons were Very -unpopular. Four • 
-prejlominant reasons were given for learning Welsh: (1) interest; - 
(2) the utilitarian value; (3) reasons bf a national or racial 
character^ and j4) proficiency in the subject. A negative but 
statistically insignificant correlation was found between attitude 
and •Intelligence. In the first two years light but positive correla- 
.tions were found between „ attitude and attainment in Welsh. In the 
third and fourth years the correlations between these two factbrs 
.were statistically significant. It is suggested that attainment- in ' 
Welsh IS increasingly influenced by the pupil's attit-ude in the later 
stages of the cpursfe. • ^ 
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Jones, W. R. "me language handicap of Welsft-speaking cliildren. 
. British Journal of Educational Psychology., 1952, 22, 114-1 
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• This investigation. was undertaken in-order to find whether the 
performance of WeTSh.-speaking (bilingual )* children' in a verbal Intel 11- 
genpe test in Engl; sh^ differed significantly from their performance in 
a non-verbal -tesr administered in English. ,Qne hundred and seventeen' * 
chi'ldren in the senior classes of five schools, 'age4 10:2 to 12:0 and 
having a similar Unguistic background, were given a non-verbal intfel 11^ 
gence test with verbal instructions in Welsh, a verbal intelligence 
test constructed in English, and two tests of English Reading. 
Parental occupations analysed accord.ing to a standard classification, 
•were, used as an estimate of the socio-economic status of the scho^s. 
Mean non-verbal I.Q.'was sigrtfficantly higher than mean verbal' J. Q. in 
four of the five schools-, and llso'~.in' all schools taken together. This 
difference- between non-verbal and verbal I.Q. tended to diminish as • - 
readin^age in English increased. The non-verbal and verbal tests were 
not fouhd to iftter-correl ate differently -from school to sohooV. 
Individu^. r'j's were, -^heref ore, combined to obtain an average correlation 
-for all schools ;-i'tH5'alue suggested that the verbal test, in spite x)f 
these childnen.*^ lack of facility in reading English, gave an 'order 
of merit'' of I.Q, similar to the non-verbal, tesi. No significant 
differences, were 'found between the schools in respect -of intelligehce ' 
Some schools, however,^ showed a' significant superiority- in English .- • 
readingi-this my be due; eitji^to the teaching factor' or to socio- . 
economic d.-^fferences between tRerschools,' or to a combination of these ' 
cause^..^ A steady rise in reading age waf found as one passed from 
lower>- .higher levels bf I.Q. in* the nonrverbal test. In four of the 
five .schools ahd^also in^.ll , schoo-ls taken together, mean scofe for 



mechanical reading »ere significantly- higher than those for compre- * 
hension. Differences between the. means for boys and girls were not 
•significant in any of the tests.. One .only of the differences in 
dispersion of scores was significant— girls showed a significantly ^ 
gf eater Variability in^ the non-ve^al test, (^uthor Summary) 

Jones, W. R. The influerice.of residing ability. in English on the 
intelligence test scores ofwelsh-s pea king children. British 
JournaVof Educational Psychology, 1953, 23, 114-120. 

' This investigation was undertaken" in order to obtain further 
information about the influence of reading ability in English on the 
scores of Welsh-speaking (bilingual) children in an English group 
verbal intelligence test. Two groups., aged 10:0 to 12:0, were 
obtained, and the results of a Language"" Questionnaire showed , 
one'^ consisted of monogtot English children, and the other of Welsh 
bilingual children, who came from homes where Welsh was always » - . 
spoken, and whos^ knowledge of Engli^sh-as a second language had been 
acquired outside the home, mainly in school. Both groups were given 
the following tests: Group non-verbal and verbal tests of .intelligence, 
-and a silent reading test in Englisi)to the njonoglot group. The other 
two tests were given entirely in English to both groups. ^ No signifi- 
cant differences were found between the two groups in mean and vaip^bility 



Of scores on the noti-verba;- -test.- A: highly significant. difference 
was found in favour of the monoglot group in both the verbal I 
iutelliflence/'test and the silent reading test. Since the two groups 



were already known to be similar in intelligence as measured by a 
non-verbal. test, an analysis of covariance was carried out in order 
to discover whether the difference observed in favour of the monoglot 
group in the verbal 'intelligence test remained significant, when the 
two groups were also equated for reading ability in English. As a 
result of adjusting the verbal intelligence scores to a common readi'ng 
' basis, ^the difference was substantially reduced but ranained highly 
significant. Ifis tentatively^suggested that this, residual^ ~ . 
difference is attributable to tlW -fact that the bilingual children', as 

• a resuit of their linguistic environment both in 'and out of school, 
have not yet acquired th^'ability to 'think in English' with an adequate 

• degree Of facility and accuracy. The bilingual 'group was also given ^ 
a group verbal intelligence test in Welsh; since their mean I.Q. in 
this test did not differ significantly from thei,r>eai^ I.Q. .in the 
non-Verba;i test, it~appe5fs' that they are not handicapped in verbal 
thinking which may be carried on through the medium of Welsh. The, 
regVession of verbal intelligenc^e, scores on reading ability 'scores 
and the corr^tion of' verbal int'elligence with reading^ability 
proved to be similar fojvlpoth -monoglot ^nd bilingual grotjps. The 
enquiry suggests that/? group verbal intelligence test in-EnglTsh may 
not give an accurate I.Q. assessment for- Welsh-speaking children, 
even after full" allowance has been made for their inferior reading 
ability in English. (Author Abstract) • ^ 



161. Jones, W. A critical study oi" bilingual ism and nonverbal intelli- 
gence. British Journal of Educational Ps, y.choloqy. 1960, 30, 71-77. 

^' - . ■■ -\~ 

Previous Investl'g^tlons undertaken in Wales have yielded somewhat 
contradictory results concerning 'the Influence of biltngualism on 
performance in non-verbal tests-of intelligence. 'More recent surveys, 
planned on a wider scffTe, consistently reveal a tendency for mean 
scof'es of such non-verbal tests to decrease with increfesing Welsh 
linguistic background, and also show statistically sjgnT?t«ant- 
differences in favour- of monoglot (English) groups by comparison with- 
bilingual (Welsh) groups. In the^preserit study, reference- is made to . 
a ,re-analysis of the results of one of these large- seal asdirveys in 

• relation ta the parental Occupations of the pupils teSt^ The 
findings of-this re-analykis indicate that, whereas monoglot a^d* 
bilingual groups which vaty significantly in occupational class also," 

• differvsignificantly fn ndn-verbal intelligence, corresponding ' i 
linguiS;t1c groups of comparable 'socio-economic status do not differ 
signifi^ntly in this resiect. It is, therefore, concluded that ' 
bilingualism ne^d not be h source of Intellectual disadvantage. The \ 
importance of a thQrough examination of socio-economic factors-in any 
study of monoglot and bilfinguaT children is strongly emphasized, and 

. , ' a study of bilingualism and non-verbal intelligence which affpearednn 
a recent issue of this journal is critically examined .on 'account of 
Its defects in this and certain other respects. (Author Abstract) 

Jordan,. D. The attitude of central school pupils to certain school 
■r subjects, and the correlation between' attitude and attainment. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology . ]941, ri_, 28-44. 

• * . This article describes an attempt tor measure and state in 
Quantitative form the attitude of children towards 'certain subjects 
(including French) in the school curriculum, by^an adaptation of the 
psychophysical me|;hods used by Thurstone and thave. The results seem 
to. suggest that the experimental educationist may, find it a valuable 
means for estimating the validity pf different teaching methods, and 
the- relative m^rit 6f vicious school subjects, from the point of 
view of their effect on attitude oT the pupils. Jhe au^h&r also 
/ paid some attention to .the different .changes in attitudes toward 

specific s'chool sub jecfs' over time. Attitude is said to be a . ' 

factar helping to determine Velati-ve attainment, and attainment to 
-affect attitude, b.ut it is presumed that -each, is the result of a 
large number of contritjuting caus'es. ,The\correlation^CQeffic1ents 
are positive .but no Vfii 9^1. " - ■ 

•1§3., Jordan, D. K. Language choice .and, in terethnic relations in Taiwan. 
^ ' . , La Mond^ Llncjuo-Problemo . 19731 5, 35-44. 

• • ' ' ■ >. t . . ■ , , ' - , ■ ' • ■' • • . .. . ' , 

. Mettled ically sclenti.fic research in ^ areaLof the effect of 
■frvt^p'dyction of )a neW langua'ge, Manda)?in,. into the formerly > 
' t bilingual system. of Taiwan .has yet to be Undertaken. It 
at. the availability of a new language sarves to alleviate ; 
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conflicts between the Hakkas and the Hoklos that had hitherto existed. 
Projections are made about 'the abl^ty of newly imposed n^itionaV 
langu'ages in other parts of the world to act as catalysts in the 
reduction of unequal advantages in interethniq relations. (Language 
and Language Behavior, Abstracts)* * 

164. Keats, p. 'M., & Keats, J, A. the effect of language on concept 

:quisition in bilingual cnilcTren. Journal of Cross-Cujtural 
' /chology . 19/^, 5," 80-99.' 



|cqui 

# 



The aim was to determine whether logical concepts acquired in one 
language could be transfered to another language. Subjects included^' 
•• 35 children^ bilingual in Polish. and English, 31 children bilingual" in 
German and English, and a control group of Australian children, none 
of whom was able to conserve weight. After pretesting in one language, 
they were traiqed in the acquisition of the concept of weight using 
the other,. then posttested in tH^ previous language. -Ona month later, 
/ . delayed posttests were given in both languages. Results showed tha.t 
the concept. was acquired in either language, and ther.e was some- 
genera lizel^bn to other concepts. Results gave some support to the 
■ P'iagetian standpoint that a* concept may be considered, independently 
.-,„„...fxq2Lltte„l§P5uage.,b^J^hKhjt 

lar!|uages \*as indicated in the German group in that the earlier they 
had l.earneci 'English, the poorer was their final performance in both 
languages. (Author Abstract) *• ,^ 

• > 

165*.^ Kellogg, G.,'S., & Howe, M. J.. A. Using words and pictures in foreign 
¥ ■ language^ learning. Alberta Journal of EduQatiOTTal Re search , 
' V ' 1971, 17, 89-94. 



t. 



° s.' • ' An 'expferi mental investigation vfis made to compare the effective- 
^ . ness of using written words and pictures as cues for children's 
• " acquisition of vocabulary in a forewn language (Spanish). ' Eighty rr 
two children in grade 4, 5, and 6 "relirned ten Spanish words in' a " 
patred-associate learning, situation. . The. stimulus items w^re five 
native-language concrete nouns and ..five pictonicil representMions of 
objects. .Oral responses were required, in the fprm ofjthe Spanish. ' 
'word equivalents.- learning occured in significantly fewer trials with 
the pictures than with the words. The effects of age and sex were 
not significant. In a long-term retention test given.^e week later, 
■performance paralleled that of the original learning se^ion, with 
■ the majority of the children recalling mdre' of the responses learned 
to. the picture items than to the worcls. -(Author Abstr^act) - 

; ■ ■ ■ • • 

'166. KeTiy^M. , Tenezakis, M., '& Huntsman, '.R. Some unusual conservation 
behavior in -children exposed to two cul tunes. British Journal 
of Educational Psychology , 1973, 43, ISl-W. 

Tested^ 183" 6-11 year-old Greek migrant children attending ; 
Australian schools and taught in English for conservation qf number * 
and length in both Greek and English. Subjects were pretested in 
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• both languages for understanding of the terms to be used in" the 

f conservation test. Tweflty-five^ percent of the subjects who passed' 
_---^e language pretests and failed. to. conserve In English did show 
conserva^on when- subsequently tested in Greek, but again failed to 
conserve in a post-test In English. This finding is not in accord. 
- with Plaget's view of the fnt^irrelationships of language find . 
cognition. '(Author Abstract) 

167: Kelman, Changing attitudes through international activities. 

Journal of Social Issues , 1962, 18, 68-87. 

' The purpose of this paper is to ^examine the barriers to attitude 
change toward other peoples that internatiohaj activities have to 
overcome; andito suggest some of the conditions that might make these 
activit^ies mofe' effective. Four types of activity on the international 
'scene designed to produce friendly attitudes Sre discussed: (1) inter- 
national communication, (z) exchange of., persons VC^^^oreign aid 

• projects, and (4) cooperative fnternational ventures.. It is suggested 
that providing new information about another country and its people 

is a necessary but not sufficient condition to change hostile or 
neutral attitudes into friendly ones. The author stresses the 
importance of providing t^e new information in the context of a, 
positive interaction between the people to whom the information is , 
directed ahd the people who are the object of this information. 

168. Keston; M. J., & Jimenez, C. ' A stQdy of the performance on English 
and Spanish editions ot the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test 
by Spanish- American Children. Journ ar of Genetic Psychology , 
1954, 85, 263-269. , 

The pr^oblem of this investigation was to compare the intelligence 
of 50 Spanish-American^ children 'of^He fourth grade a^s measured by 
the English and Spanish^ editions'bf the Stanford-pBinet Intelligence 
Test. The subjects were given ^om M of the 1937 Revisioa anf>, 

• subsequently. Form L of a 'Spanish translation of the same test. The 
.degree of bilingualism pf^the children was assessed .through personal 

interviews.^ Results showed that^ the subjects performed better on 
the Englisft version than they did on the Spanish version.<^ It is ^ 
concluded that Spj^nish-Ameri can student 'should hot be tested foi** 
intejligence with a Spanish version. of the Stanford-Binet Test, 
because the development in the use of the Spanish language by these 
^ children ceased when tliey entered grade school and received their 
formal instruction in English.' Both versions of the Stanford-Binet 
Test are said to present langjjage difficalties and, therefore, aire 
not suitable^for the measurement pf the intellectual abilities ofr 
these children. Moreover, the correlation between school grades and 
th6,I.Q. scores^made on- the^ Spaaish version of the test was very lowT 
. whereas, the corresponding correlation between school grades and the 
I.Q. score*s made on, the English version of the test was relatively^ 
high. * , 
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169- Kitten, O-.E- . Bttingual ism and languages Non-language intelligence 

scores of third grade children* ' JoQrna l' of Edu cational Research, • 
. •1959, 52, 263-268. • . ^ ' ' "^^ ; 

V The purpose pf this investigation was to examine the effect of a ^ 
" bilingual Invironment, regardless of the specific for^eign language, 
on the intelligence of a group of thtrd grade children as measured ^ • 
% ,by the language and non-language sections of the California $hoH 
Form Mental Maturity Test. The effect of the parents' pi ace^of birth 
and socioeconomic status-wasMnvestigated, as well as , the effect of 
children's sex and chronoldgicaT age. "The results reveated that 
third grade children from bilipgual e.nvironments scored, lower on the 
^ language section of tl\e test than did- linilingual children. Thes*e 
unilingual children achieved higher scores. on -the language section 
than on' the non-language section. Unilingual children whose parents 
were rated in the middle occupational class were superior in language 
mental ability to children with bilingual environments; and whose 
parents were rated in the mi*He or lower occupational claj?s. Children 
with bilingual environments did not differ significantly from unilingual 
children in mean reading ability, nor did reading ability seem to 
affect; the ^difference between. these two groups in language mental- 
age'scor^ejsf Parents' place of birth, children's sex and chronological 
age did jnot appear to affect the results, phildren with bilipj^ual 
♦enviconments did differ significantly as a group in total mental age 
$ 'from children with unilingiial environmenlsj, It .is suggested that, 
/Jn the case*of bi'linguals; I.Q. may be misleading and that socio- 
/ economic status may be an important factor in their performance on ^ 
Intelligence tests. . ' y 

.V 

^ 170. KlQSs, .H. Types of multilingual communities, a discussion of ten, 

^' var^iables. ^ Sociological Inquiry , T966, 36^. • * ^ - ^ 

A discussion of 2 variables:' (U'the co-existence witWin a 
single country, of 2^ or 3 or adult literate citizens who may be mono,' 
bi, or even trilingual' Current terminology calls for clarification, 

- since in calling Belgium a'billngual country we refer to a nation 
consisting of 2 major speech communities (Dutch and French), while 
'cairing Haiti bilingual, w^'refe*- to the fact that all adult literate 
Haitians -'use either of 2 different languages (Creole and Trench), \ 
depending on functional level. The term 'monopaidoglossic' .is , 
suggested for nations whose children of preschool ,age all use the v 
same-language (Creole in Haiti-, Maltese in Malta, Letzeburgish .in 

' Luxemburg). Cross-oceurrtences of the.2 sets of variables ^ire .discussed 
with Illustrations. ight other variables are- also briefly .treated: - •' . 
(a) types of personal ahd impersonal bil Ingualism, (t) legal status,, 
(c) segments of population Involved; (d) coordiha-te and compound • . ■ • 
bllingualism, U) prestige of lanauages involved, (f) degree or 
^ . Intrinsic (1 .e. ,\.lansuage corpus ), distance, (g) Indlgenousness of <r 
jspeech communities, and (h). attitudes and traditions regarding language 
maintenance which seem to be different in the'y\mericas and Africa as 

• compared to both Europe and Aswfa. (Lafiguage and Language Behavior 
Abstracts) " . . 
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Kloss, H. * Bilingualism and nationalism.* Journal Of 'Social Issues, 

1967, 23, 39-47. ^ 

%\ jf 

Tlie rerfationship between bilingualism and nationalism is discussed 
without an attempt, to describe the"" real complexity of either. First 
the impact of nationalism on the role of link languages is outlined. 
Nationalism may give rise^ to an urge to expand a language (e.g., French) 
as a second tongue in foreign countries. Or it may motivate a nation 
to reject one foreign language^ in favour of another (e.g., derman in 
favour of English in the Netherlands), or, finally, it may cause new- ^ 
born nations to adopt some imported language as a symbol of their ^ 
nationhood (French and English in Sub-Saharah Africa). In multi- 
national sjtates a distinction's made between (a) countries in which 
two or three languages enjoy full equality of status (e.g., Switzerland), 
(b) those which vbefcause of the multiplicity of the languages involved 
•are compel led to sfelect one language- for national purposes but other- 
wise treat all language as equal (India, Imperiat Austria), (c) those 
which in theory make, all languages equal but in practice discriminSbte 
among them (Soviet Union). Among nation states, genuine nation states 
where t\\% dominant group forms a clear minority, and minority-based 
nation states where a minority group either has subjugated the other 
groups (e.g., Bolivia, Ethiopia, Liberia),' or ^where the minority 
^tongue has acquired its status" with the^ concensus of aTf maT6r*speech*''y 
communities (Ijidonesia*, Tansania, Philippines)' are distinguished. . 
Genuine nation states are frequently, but not of necessity, bent on 
imposing their language not merely as a second tongue but also as the 
sole language of the ethnic minorities.* Where th* dominant language 
and the minority tongite are closely related the dominant group often 
tries not to blot out, but to dialectize the minority tongue; e.g., r 
in Spain the .government strives to blot out the Basque language but 
to relegate. Catalan to the status of a mere dialect. (Author Abstract.) 

Knowles, D*. W., A Boersma^ F.^J. A comparison of optional shift- 
performance and language skilTsnn middle-class and Canadian 
> Indian children. Canadian .Journal of Be havi oral Science, 1971, 
3, 246-258. ~ ^ 

• ^ Performances of middle-class and Canadian- Indian chlldreji- on the 
optional rey^ersal cshift (ORS). ta^sk were comp|ired to examine deficits 
hypothesized asjbeing assoCia.ted with disadvantaged experiential 
background and slow English-language development. Sixty Indian children 
were selected from a population of S-year-olds attending two Indian 
reservation schools. Jndian Ss were randomly assigned to control and • 
experinjental groups. Thirty a-year-old chjldpeh" from an educationally-" 
advantage^ urban larea, served as the middle-c.lass comparison group. 
Middle-class Ss suVpassed Indian pontwl Ss on selected language 
measures and in tp number of ORS 'reversers. ^ Relationships between 
ORS'shoicfe and )^guage scor^es were found for some of the urban • . 
middle-cks^ scores but not for Indian scores. Dnder an experimental* 

1 ■ : ' 




treatment condition of eliciting verbalization prior to choice response, 
Indian experimental Ss exce^ed Indian control Ss on initial, discrim- 
> ination learning hnd in numbWof reversers on the ORS task. Results 
supported hypothesized culturl^ differences and hypothesized faci 11 tatidn 
from requiring Indian Ss to emplpy overt verbal mediators, (Author 
Abstract) , , 

173, Koch, I. The dangers of image perpetration in foreign language learning, 

' Canadian Modern Language Revievfc 1975, sj^, 342-348 • 

The idea that one cannot get to know a foi^eign, language and culture 
by merely searching for confirmation of cl.iche-ridden conceptions and 
^ stereotyped notions (ethnic stereotypes and traditional forms of 
address) is discussed. -The^use- of stereotypes for oral practice in 
foreign language learning 1? unlikely to enable stu^ents«to express 
#• wishes and demands convincingly, to defend theanselves against unjust 

behavior, and to carry out transactions succesJsfully, ' There are very 
few textbooks and readers that reproduce thre dynamic nature of 
contemporary life in "the second language community op country; instead, 
the deadly boredom of stability hovers-ov^r them. Emphasis is put^on 
- - the development of a critical attitude toward one.'s surroundings as 

174, Kolers, P. A. feilingualism and bicodalism. Language apd Speech , 1965, 
, 8, 122-1261 : . . • ^ 

Sixteen' biVinguals stibjects were presented with a' long list of 
•w, words which they subsequently tried to recall, On-some lists the 
• ' * words appeared in red or in black; on other lists they appeared in 
, ' French or in English. On mixed lists, words appeared both in red andp 

' in black, or both in French and in English, but no word appeared in 
•two. colours or was translated. The'main finding was that only about 
half as man^^ words were necall^cf'from the list with respect to colour 
' ' ' (arbitrary code) as were/recalled from the linguis^Vally mixed list, 

'A distinction is thus maae experimentally b^etween arbitrary and well- 
formed coding systems ,(^s they affect short-^term memory. (Author^ 
Abstract) , ' 

: vi75. Krashen, S. 'D. Lateralization, language learning, and the critical 

period; Some new evidence. . Language Learning , 1973, 23^, 63-74, 

New evidence is^ presented tha^t modified Lennbberg's (1967) 
proposed critical period of. language acquisition. The development of 
lateralization i'S complete muc+i vearlier than puberty and is thus not' 
'a barrier to accent free second language learning by adults. Rather, 
the development of lateralization may correspond to normal first 
language acquisition. Also, the case of Genie, a girl who endured 11 
^ years of enforced /isolation,, shows that some first language acquisition 
is. possible after the critical period, although mechanisms outside of 
the left hemisphere may be\involved. Genie's slow' but steady progress 
also imp^lies* that adult aditevement in learning second languages should 
* not be .pre- judged. (Aut+loj^'^'Abs tract) c ^ 
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Kuo, E. C. .Y. The family and bilingual socialization: a sodo- 
linguistic study of sample of Chinese children in the United 
States. ' Journal of Social P^yehQlogy , 1974*, 92, 181-191. 

The relationships between the family and bilingual socialization 
of the child are explored in this sociolinguistic study of a sample 
*^of preschool Chinese children. In a' bilingual setting, we are able 
to answer the question: How important is the family as a socializing 
agent in a ^situation wheh it is not supported and reinforced by th^ 
extra familial sources? ^ In this (study, ft is found that, besides the 
general language orientation of- tfie family, parental attitudes ahd " 
behaviors regarding the two languages invalved are significant 
variables related. to the relative bilingual prpficiency of the child. 
The findings support the general belief tha^^e family is an important 
socializing agent for the language learning of . the preschool child^ 
although its fnfluence seems to decrease with the increase of the 
ageV the child. (Au^thor. Abstract) 

Kuusinen, J., & SalinVE. Children's learning of unfamiliar phono- 
logical sequences. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 1971, 33, 
• 559-562^ — 

• '-^ four groups of 15 4-r6-\ 8-,'and'TO-yM learned 
non-sense phonological sequences that varied in grammatical ity by 
violating 0, 1 , or 2 phonological rules of £s' native language. The 
youngest age group made fewer errors in leaning the most non- 
grammatical sequences than in learning grammatical ones. With the 
10- and 8-year olds an opposite trend 'was found. The differences - 
were not sStatistically significaat. Implications for second language 
learnirtg vere discussed. (Author Abstract) . \ * ' 

178. La Fprge, P.' G. Coiinynity language learning: A pilot study. 
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Languag^eTearning , 1971 i 21^, 45-61 



1 



In the face of scepticism regarding the^val/ie of modern psychology 
for language teaching, attempts have been made by some psychologists 
to adopt a group approach. to language learning wKic^ takes- intOx* 
account personality, motivational-; and emotional factors. Both a' 
theory of language learning and a practical methodology for language - 
teaching can be gathered from the research of Cuvran.-^ "Community 
Language Learning" (CLL) emerged as an application of the groUp 
counselling process to language teaching and_learning. Five demon- 
strations ^f.CLL at the Universiii^ of Mi^ihigan suggested the -emergence . 
of a theory of human learning. Practical results are: (1) quick 
apprehension of the phonology of an inflected, but not of a tone 
language; (2) difficulties and. insights experienced by both client and 
counselor;; and •(3) positive motivational factors. ' (Aut^hor Abstract) 
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179, Lambert, W. E- Psychological approaches to the study of language 

(Part I): On learning, thinking* and human abilities. Modern 
language Journal , 1963, 14^, 51-162; 

The purpose of this paper was to stress the relevance of various 
psychological approaches to language learning. Three major approaches 
• are. briefly discussed: (1) theories of learning of relevance, for 
^ / language specialists; (2) neurbphysiological t>ases of thought' and ^ 

^language; and (3) language aptitude and the theory-of human abiliti^ifST 
Two theories of learning are reviewed, one dealing with meaning and 
) the' other wjth verbal behavior- Second-language learning is 

discussed in terms of D, 0, Hebb's cell assembly theory. Attention - - 
is also given to Carroll's and Ferguson's view of language ^aptitude 
and human abilities, l 

180. Lambert, -W. E. Psychological a'pproaches to this study of la'nguage 
(Part II): On seeond laiiguaq^ learning and bilingualism. 
Modern Language Journal j 19^3, 14, 114-121. 

.The aim of this paper was to stress tfe relevance of various- 
psychological approaches to language learning. .The role of attitude 
and motivation, and the orientation towam learning the second ^ 
. langOage are discussed. The concept of "anomief-is introduced to 
rel'er to a feeling of social dissatrisfactipn a$^ ohe becomes more 
• .proficient in the second language. jSome studies, conducted in Canada 
and Uni ted States on the /elation of niotivatipn to success in second- 
language learning are briefly reviewed. The /notions of measurement^ 
/of one's degree of bilingualism, coordinate ^nd compound bilingualism, 
and in^er-lingual interference, are also discussed. Finally, some . 
/attention is given to the relationship of bilingualism to intelligence. 



181. Lambert, W. E. A social psychology of bilingualism. Journal of ' 
» " Social Issues , 1967, 23, 91-109. 

' - — 4 

• ' • In an attempt to integrate psychological 'and social-anthropological 
approaches to bili-ngualism.'the outline-of a social psychology of 
bilingaalism is presented wherein attention -is directed' to the distinc-^ 
tiv'e behavior piF tW indlvidi^l bilingual, to the. social influences 
that, affect his behavior,' and to the social x:onsequences that folloyv 
from his behavior. Jtie outline is illustrated through stud.ies of ^ 
the changes jn reactions of social audiences when bilinguals ^witch- 
languages or dialects. It is argued that such 'switches call out 
dramatically different sets of stereotypes and. that these affect 
the role relationships of a bilingual and his co-actors .in various 
social settings, likewise, the person prpgressing toward full- 
bilingual skill- is affected by the attitudinal 'reactions of his co- 
acters so that his progress toward becoming bilingual is conditioned- 
" by hi^ attitudes' and orientations toward thg two ethno-linguistic • / 

" groups involveTd. , Although the bilingual consequently encounters 

social/and cultural tugs, and pulls, it is-argued that he can' overcome / 
these annoyances and may be particularly instrumental in creating a • ' 
totally new, non-ethnocentric form of social interaction. (Author Abstr?ict) 

, • ■ ' ■ • - / 
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Umbert, ,W. .E.. Cultural and language as factors io.learning and 

education. Paper presented at the 5th annual learning symposium 
on "Cultural .Factors in Learning" at Western Washington State 
college, Bellingham, Washington, November 1973; 

In this paper, the author discusses extens'i'^ely a"few<related 
topics, these are: the j-elationship -between- language and thought, 
the cultural differences and similarities between different ethnic- 
groups ,'"*the relationship'ftetween. attitudes toward an ethnic group and 
second-language learning-, cognitive deficits in .bilingual s,' and -the 
'issue of ethnic identity and affiliation. ?he notions of, "additive''"- 
and "subtractive" typ^s of bilinguaTism. are'.introduced. 



Lambert',. W. E. A 
t:ompetence." 



V 



Canadian experiment in the developmefnt of bilingual 
The Canacfian Moder-n Language Review. , 1974, 31_, 108-116. 



This article briefly-,describes the St. Lambert Program of Home- 
School -Language Switch: curriculum, selection and training of 
teachers, evaluation _o/ the program, and evaluation of academic skills^ 
The results to date and the general izability of such a program to 
other settings and other: groups onchf idr^en are discussed. • The author 
also, talks about the linguistic ,situati6n* in Quebec arid-about how the 
principle underlying the program can- be workesLout in'such a context. 

' ^ ' " ■ . ■■ V\ ' ' =■ . 

Lambert, W.-E., & Anilsfeld, E. A note on the relationship of • 

bilingual ism and intelligence. Canadi an Journal of Behavioral / 
Science . 1969, 1, 123-128. T v 

This paper estates and reexamines the finxH^rgs of an earlier 
study by W. E. Lambert and E. Pea^ (1962) on th.e Relationship ofv 
biUngualism and intelligence to correct misunder/Jtanddng about how 
th^original samples ^f'Ss were selected and tested, lince an' 
apparently genuine positive relationship between intelligence 'and 
bilingualism is. involved, its various interpretations -are considered. 
The^i«;^sibility that Ui lingual ism affects intelligence favorably" ha« 
received sup'port in recent research, and is briefly disqussed. 
(Author Abstract)^ . - * . ' " ' »r " \ , ' 

i ^ 
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Gardner, R. Q., Barik, H. C, & Tunsta-11, IC/f\ . 
^Attitudinal 'and cognitive aspects of intensive study of "a second 
langyW- Journal of AbngV'mal' and Social Psyc hoi ogy .y 1963, 66,, 



1 



StudenW'attending a 6-week French.rSummer" School were examined 
for attitudes toward French people and culturej» their orientations 
toward learning a"2nd language, and their feelings of anomie at the 
start and end of -the course. Attention"' was also given to modification 
in the meanings Of. French and tran^lated-equivalent English concepts. 
Sttfdents-at 2 levels of skill in French were compared. Results 
supported the theory that learning a 2fid languag'e efficiently depends 
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• on an apprApriate f>attern of attitudes toward the other cultural group^^ 
• and a particular orientation toward, language istudy. Anomte increased 

■ .for both groups of students during the cours'e. Students utilized the 
semantic features' of both their^ languages and permitted the twQ to . . 
Interact. This 'linguistic interdependence correlates. positively with 
achievement. ■ (Author Abstract) ' k « ° . . ., 

186. Lambert, W. E,/& flaxnamara, Jk Some cognitive consequences of 

following a first-grade curriculum in a second language. 
^ Journal of Educational Psychology , 1969," 60, 86-96. ^ 

This paper presents the results of a coimunity-sponsored project 
^to develop skill in a second language (French), by using it as the 
sole medium 'for instruction. with first-graders whose native- language 
is English.' The experimental class ts compared with both Englifh 
' and Fre^nch. control classes and their relative standing in audio-lingual 
and reading skills in^oth languages, mathematics, serftitivity to 
novel phonemic. sequences, and measured intelligence at the end of the 
^year is examined. Although tbeiresults, meal a striking progress in 
' . French and considerable transfer to English skills; the real value of 
^ - the" study wiTr be^"e\irdm'i)nly^a"f rerTa' r^^^^ 

grade classes and a follow-up witfi the same students who are currently 
continuing the experience into their second and third years. (Author 
Abstract) ^ \\ - * . ^ 

187. lamberii W. E., Tucker^-G. R., & d'Anglejan, A. An innovative 

approach to secondNanguage learning: The St. Lambert experiment.- 
In S. T. Carey (Ed.), Bil ingualism, BicultUKalism and Education . 
Edmonton: University of Alberta Press, 1974, 47-53. 

This report summarizes an approach to the development of bilingual^ 
skill In elementary schooVchildren which is being tried out in. the ^ 
. Quebe'c conimurmy of St. Lambert. The progress. of two ele^sses of ^ 
' English-speaking Canadian ^children who have been participating in a " 
French-English Bilingual Education program since\ kindergarten has been 
carefully evaluated. A^the'end of grade 6 ihe children speak, under- 
. stand, read and write English as well as carefully selected, conven- 
^ tlonally educated English Controls. In additiop, they appear to be 
able to speak, understand, read and write FrencH fa^etter than 
^ ^ students who follbw typical French as a second Janguage programs. 
The report also describes intellectual and attitudinal consequences^ 
of the program. (Author Abstraet) ^ 

188. Landryi R. G. the enhancement ^of figural creativity through second 

language learning at the elementary school level. Foreign 
Language* Annals , 1973, 7, 111-115. ^ 

* The main hypothesis of this study is that tKe experience of 
learning a second language at the ele'mente^y school level is ^positively 
correlated to divergent thinking in figural tasks. , Research studies on" 
learning sets and "on bilinglialism suggest that through experience 

\ ■: ' ■■. *r 
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Individuals become ]We flexiHe In'their thinking. This study is 
concerned with flexibflitj? in thinking through experience with a 
^ preign language.' Comparisons are made between second language 

I6^ners and single language learners using multivariate analysis of 
' ^^''J^ce with figural fluency and figural flexibility as 'dependent^ 
variables. The second language learners score significantly higher' 
than do the, monolingual pupils on both variables. Second language 
' u^fr"^ appears, therefore, no.t only to ^Jrovide children with the 
ability to depart fr^i the traditional approaches to a prdblem but 
also to supply them with pdssible rich resources fdr new and different 
ideals. (Author Abstract) * } 

-189. Landry, R. G. A comparison of second -language -learners' and monolingual 
, , on divergent thinking tasks at the elementary school level. 
> Modern Language Journal, 1974,^, 10-15. 

*• - A report of a studj^ which proposed that the learning of two 
languages during the elementary school years be viewed as one form 
of enriched expe»:ience which results in the development of more of 
the potential divergent thinking abilities of -children. Its samples . 
were drawn from th^ first, fourth, and sixth grades of four randomly ' 
- .-chosen urban elementary 'schools, -two of which had FLES programs 

Equal numbers of boy? and girls wfere drawn from each school so as to 
minimize the possible effect of school bias, Divergent thinking was 
. measured by thfe Torrance Test of Creative ffi-nking (Verbal and ' " 
Figural). These tests were scored for verbal fluency, flexibility, > 
and originality, and fdr figural fluency, flexibility, -Shd originality. 
Multivariate two-w^y analysis of^vapiance with six dependent variables 
was used to test the hypotheses at the three grade levels. The means 
on all six^dependent variables wepff higher for the^LES group. ' It 

_ is concluded that exposuRe to'and experience wi-th a second language ' 
Increases abilities in .diVergent thinking tasks. The experience with, 
a-second language, coupled with more, coatrasts within the second " 
language, provides art indication of why the fourth graders were not 
different (although close), but the sixth graders were. (Author 
Abstract)' 

190. Larsen, R, P., Wittenborn, J. R. , & Ciesecke, E. G. Factors contri- 
buting to acMeyement in the study of first semester college 
German. Journal of Experimental Edu cation. 1942, 10., 265-271. 

The purpose of this study was to ekamioe the importance ofJf 
• factors commonly believed to be pertinent' -Ifo success in the studV ■ 
of first .semester college German; One 'hundred,, and thirty Liiieral 
Arts and Sciences students who had jqs.t completed one sem^ester in ■ 
^ German were given >the elemental^ Cooperative German Test,, the^ Otis ■ 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability TeU, arid a selection of test's -assumed' ' 
to measure memory, reasoning, attention, and perception. ,From the' 
79 students f6r whom.complete data were available, two groups of 27,> - 
students each were se^fectejd. These, two groups we're matched'in 



scholastic aptitude, but were very dTscrfepant in German achievement. 
The subjects filled out a quest1onnaire/and were given' a standard ' 
Inverview concerning htgh' school background, present goals a'nd 
Interests, use of time, and general methods of study. When*scholastic<l 
aptitude held .constant, high achievers were found to score higher on 
the English Training Test. - But no significant differences' were 
found between the two groups on al.l the other tests. The^ititervlew \ 
and the ^elated questionnaire revealed that more of the high achievei;^s' 
reported 'that high* school language study helped them in their study^of 
German. More of the high achievers wanted to master the German 
language and were interested in German. High achievers were also 
moreltkely to cover their lessons in the time set aside, to make 
daily preparation? to study corrections, and to read for ideas rather 
than for words, than low achieveiis.' * 

. ^ 

'Laws, P.\idow much? How soon? - Second lajiguage learning. Cana-dian 
Modem Language Review , 1974, 31, 36-43. . \ 

Enre4flrent in French courses in secondary schools in Ontario 
dropped from 45 to 37% between .1970 and 1972. In the same period 
numbers taking French .jn the rheriientary schools increased from 32" to 
41%. The author, discusses the differenpes betweipn first- and second- . 

..language learning, the arguments for and against early' beginning, andv 
the methods used inforetgn- language teachiHg. As a conclusion, it is 
suggested that there is no -such a thing as a "natural" time for second-, 
langueige I'earning. Also, current technology, , direct and structural ' 
methods should be sufficient; s^ince JChe, "mother's' method" for second ■ 

'•language learfiing is too expensive- and such automatic habit formatioji 
is very time consuming. Fjnally, the utORiah goal of near perfect 
•bilingual ism must be abandoned, - Language s1iould»be used as.^a<i_^"' ■ ^ 

•operational means' to a desired end rather thafi as an end-itself or > 
as the prtce of secondlh^/ sc.hool credit. . . " 

Lerea,4.., & Laporta, R. Vocjibularj^and pronunciffi^orfa^isit 
• among bilinguals and monolinguals. Language angoS^jeeG^y 1971 , 

14, 293-300. . - . / • ■ • 

— ' • ■ 

- Bilinguaiism was studied with regard to "vocabulary learning and 
pronunciatioRv. Fifty-one subjects (monolinguals and co-'ordinate and 
compound bil ijigbal S-) were requif^d to .learn two lists- of nine\ ' ^ . 
.disyllabic Hebrew words. Each word contained the /x/;phoneme7-ar^ , 
velar (fricative. One ^ist was presented visually,, the second 
auditoriJy. The) monolinguals learneji 'the w^s mof»er^ickly when the 
lists were seen',' whereas the compound group performed sighificantly 
better auditorily and..learned the'correct pronunciation ^ the /x/ , 
more rapjdly than the>other two groups. The psych^linguistic and / 
educational implications-. of these findings were considered. (Author/ 
. .Abstract) - ' • , . ^ 



T93.. Levine,.H.-'*B1 lingual ism:' Its effects on enibtibnal and aocial ; 
• ■ development;. joOfnal ot Secondary Education , 1969^ 44, 69-73. 

\ * •• .Th4s^acticle,is ,a brief reyiew!.,of the literature on thS- effect' . v 
■ _ of bilir\gua1ism one emotional' anil social development. The author - « 
stresses.- the point thaf^nHflir writers; on the'subject feel -that ^t.is 
r almost impossible to cQnduct res|arcH into .thiV problem' becauise of 

, th^.d*iff1cul-ty of separatingOangOage factors., eSJaecially socio- • ■ ^ 
economic^nes.r wh tell nlaya.f feet- the pei^na-li^y- of' ^ 
* , individiMT". 'It. is sUgge"^][:ed :that res/arcfa' on new-biMngiTal education 
projects miaht help answer .the present question^ • ' . - ' 

*'. '' '.. . ^ -•• 

194. .^tevinson, B. M-.' A comparison of the' ptrforman.ee of i)il ingual and • 

_ ■ mono] ingualjpative born Jewish preschool- children of traditional x 
■ parentage on four'fn'telligence. tests. Journal of Clinical 
/ Psychology . 1959, 15,-74-76. • : ^ , ~ [ *" 

, / .The" Revised Stanford-Binet, Form Lr the WectisTer InteTltg^cfe 

. Seal e.^f or* Children, Goodenou^h Drav/-a-Man. Tesf , and the Progressive^ ' 
. .Coloured Matrices .were a'cjministered to fift)' -seven native born 
monolingual apd. to. si)^ty native born- bilinguak'preschbol Jewjsh 
; children of traditional parentage.. Both groups had good command of 
Engli^' and the test results were considered valid, by' -the exa-miners. 
•. There Was no.cofrelatien betweerf socio-economic background^' and 

• intellfgence for both'-groups. Th^JGbodenough- Draw-a-f!lari"Test; - • 

_ Informati-on, Comprehens-fon and sWlari-ties of the WISC Performance . 
Scale were found' to igivier'fa.ir .estimates of th.e ability of'thesnativd" 
born bilingual ,JewisrK6hildr?n.n (Author Abstract) / ' '. ^ 
( ' ' ^ ' ■ 
195. . Uwis,; D. frobleifis^- afibilingua^lr^m, in Papua and New .Guinea. Kivung, . 
0 Journal of the [linguistic Society- of the University of -Papua and 
' New Guinea, igyi. .4, 21-29.'. ; : . ' •• . " 

, ^ A dfscussion of varioys- factors. involved in bilingual performance 

• in Papua, ^ New, Guinea', a>id Canada. * Recenl research' indicate that 
*^ ^wherever ?ontigi£^ty.of lariguages and cujturas exists, -bil ingiial ism , 

• ^needtnot inipede an individuc^U^ i;itellectual and educational develop^ 
ment, arid in faift, may enhance ijb( If, however, languages. aiid',cultur'es 

, *are df.sparate; bilntigualism to limit vpcabulary acquisition 

. in both lahgua.ges^ When' open anguage is the language of a political^ ' 
. or social elite, bil ij^gualism may. result in a lo$s of abillly to 

junction verbally. -/'A distinction is made between- coordina'te * ' / ^ 
^btl-ingualism; wher^Jihe. two languages have been -learned in different 
cont^ts,.and^ compound bilingualism^, where they ware .learned in the 
^ \- same Context or erivirqnmentv. Coordinate biTiriguals suffer less 

interlingual interference. Bernstein's worK on'socia.1 learning suggests 

• thait linguistic and e'dUcatiqnal , ^j.e. / s6cio-economic inequalities 
tejid^.to be sRf-perpetuating. Jhe rDle, of ^second language in intell-' 

. ecti^l; development is (firectly relateid 'to^the^ socia^l cinfi political 
context* ..(-Danguage and" language Behavior Abstracts-). ^ . • • 



196 'Lewis, D. 6. Bllingualism and 'non*¥6rbal intelligence:, A further 

stucty of test; results.- Briti-Sh journ al of Educational Psychc^ogyv 
1959, 29/ 17-22/ . . . . , , 

.Previous investigation^ of the' effect of (English-Welsh) 
bilingual isnf on performance in non-verbal tests of - intelligence have 

. not yielded! a consistent pattern of results.- In. the present study a 
■ non-ferbal test was given to ten-year-old pupfls from primary schools 
in Wales. Linguistic background was assessed by means-of a language . 
questionnaire, the asses^ent iD.eing compare^T with teacher's ratings.* ' 
Care Wa^ taken to select a homogeneous group of a ^thoroughly Welsh 
background (ie.', a -bilingual group) together with a corresponding 
English-speakiTig group (with a background of no appreciable Welshness ) 
The test results showed a statistically significant difference,. in 
favour of "the monoglots, corresponding to -about 8 points Af I'.Q. It 

\ - is suggested that this difference m^y be' due, in part, to (.V) the* 

tei bein^ a timed one, and (2) the groups not being equal with respect 
to- urban-rural differences. 'Agaiathe 'verbal residtie' of a non- 
verjDal test might well be a non-negligible factor in measliring,the 
intelligence Of the bilingual child. (Author Abstract} 

197. Lewis; p. G. Differences in attainment between primary schools In . 
mixed-language areas: Their dependence on intelligence and 
. " li-ngu'i Stic background. RHtiAh Journal of Educational Psychol ogy ^ 
I960,, 30, 63-70.. ' " *^ - . ^ • 

, • Differences in attainment in Englisli and arithmetic .betweien 
primary schools in mixed-la^nguage areas of Wal-es are studied with. , 
.respect to differences in both intelligence and linguistic background. 
School attainments tended to increase with.tntellig^nce,. though not 
. * - regularly; and the School differenced irr intelligence did" not account- 
- vf^My for the differences fr\ attainment. Generally, the attainment . 
- of schools with pupils of a strongly *lelsh background— i .e. , bilingual 
pupils--was lower than that. of other schools, this tendency being 
strong in English and slight, in arithmetic. ^It is donclude^ that a ^ 
bilingual environment may be regarded as an important factibr with 
. ' respect to 'primary-school differences of attainment in Epglish which 

cannot be accounted for b^intelligence. (Author Abstract) - 
' • • " . ' • • . * " 

198.. \iebersQn,'S. Bilingualism in Montreal: A' demographic analysjs, 

.- American Journal of Sociology , 1965-. 7l_, 10-.25. ^ 

Census da.ta a^d indices adopted fr^ linguistics are Osed to 
' examine -trends in the ability of Montreal's population t«!»conjiiunicate , 

• with one anoth% ethnic group from. 1921-1961. Ttrere 'has been no . 

• -increase in linguistic'comnunication during this period. The probabil- 
' iti^s of members sharing i mutually in£elligible language with the 

British and French ethnic groups remain far higher thai^, the probability 
of linguistic communication between the groups.'* Bilingualism appears 
.to 'be a product of language contact rather than an intermediate step • 



4:(mri inonpliHgualisni.^ Both major languages maintain their positions- 
in lrH[ihr-5ena^at1onai; transfer. Cohcfrt analysis discloses r«at1vely 
. ' low deg'r^,pf bilingual ism among small children, a rapid /rise during, 
school ancfyoalg, adult stag'es,'and an actual' net did ine. during the'- ' 
iTilddI.e and older ages.- (Soplological Abstra€ts4- . 
' « ' 1- • #' , -— .• • 

199. ^Lfeberson; ^. ■ Resitlence and language mainterranQe in a multilingual 
.• ' city. . South African Journal of Soeiolo^y . - 19)0. 1. 14r23'.V- 

. ' ' ,. This jg^fcle 1s cpnce^rned with the pattern of language contact 
•." . fn Montreal, a ni& jor .IfietrOpol i tan area in a multilingual nation. 
i'TwQ possible outcomes. of billngualism are del.lneated: (1) mother 
^tongue shift' between generations occurs if bll.inguals raise their. 
•cMldren tn the acquired language; or (2) the bilinguals maintain 
lirfguistic,'pluralisin,i.n the society by- raising, their children iri 
the same mother tongiia. The aim of-tfiis study was to examine the 
influence of residential segregation on mother tonime' maintenance and 
to suggest some general propositions about the conations under which 
, these mechanisms will' operate'. ' " Both ethnic and liitgyistic segregation 

in Montreal were found to^'be' vital forces opeyati-ng to minimize - 
• linguistic shift. That' segregation between ofitish and French. 

residents is said ,to preyent other ethniV groups from developing ^ 
■ 'close. residential proximity to both Q.f the city's major populations.' 
' * flt^'is' suggested. that mother tongue is a' more. .powerful determinant of 
. , .ethnic residence than is a language'.acquired*1ater in life since' * 
' 'bilinguals. (ErigliSh-Fr^ncli) tend to settle down; in sub-areas where 
■ speakers. 'o'f thelrimothe'r tongue^are in majority'. It is concluded 
/~^\that "patterns'- of --res ideiitial segregation. '1rr"Montreal tend jto minimize , 

the-n^ed for billngualism, and residents, Mtinguals ^ndluded, live. 
/, in areas that^will support itio'ther tongue mai™ienance*»1n* the next ' . 
jlf generation. ' ' , ■ *, - .' 

ho. l^;edtke, W., W. , & N^sqn, I. D. foncept formation and billngualism. • 
'. Alberta, Journal of Educational Rese arch." 1968, U,'. 225-232! 



\i ' ..Jwo ^samples of grade one pup'ils, 'X)he jnonol tngual and the other • 

• bilingual, ir/ere tested on. a sp.eci ally, constructed Concepts of 'Linear 

• ■ Measurement Test based on Piaget's test items. 'The billTigual sample 

proved^tp .be significantly superior to the moTicfl ingual "sample on the 
/ concept^ formation test. ^Author Abstract)-.- ^ - . *" 

♦> • ' ■ . < ■ V - ■ ^ 

201. Light, R. L." The schools and the minority child's language. Foreign 
Language Anriafls . 1971, 5, 90-a4. ' . 

Cfespite some progress, imany schools continue to ignore or suppress 
the J inguis.tic and^ cultural strengths which mi npnity children bring - 
- with them.to Jthe classroom. -We* spend perhaps a billion dollars a". ' 
year on foreign "language instruction for Anglos, yet schoo,! policies and 
state- laws have prevented some three million bilingual: children f^m 
.becoming a'dults fluent ancLliterate in their own native foreign . 



Unguages. Influential educators hlave called for a. change in te&ajj&r 
.Attitudes toward minority children j but at 'the same ^^iine ^^^^ "P"!, ./ •• 

fnguiH unsubstantiated views* concerning the language of such childf'en . 
rwivfS are likely to affect teacher J attitudes adv^ly. Mexican- / 
: American ch'ildren enter school with awaluable knowle'dge of Spanish 

language ^ind culture, yet their parents are forced to sue the schools 

to prevent £heir assignment to classes for the mentally retarded as a . 

penalty for possessfng this sped al'know^ edge .> .On the positive side, . 

the .B'ilingual Education Act.may be one sign of a ,shift toward linguistic 

i^nd cultural tolerance in the schools. (Author J\bstract) 

Littlewood, W. T. A comparison , of first language acquisition and 

second language learning. Praxis -des neusprachlichen Unterrichts , 
' . 1973, 2^,-. 343-348.^ ' ' 

Children a^uiVinai. their first 'language and adults learning ? 
second l^uaseHw^Vfe Wp^ lingBistiotsystems which, yi-ewed 

IndependentlyTare ideldcal . \ For the ^hild,^he total .situatipn 
mediates his attention tO^ la«»guage, providing both meamn'g andUlje 
focus of interest. This is. a function which artificially- created 
' learning .SituafwonS cannot fully perform for the adult learner, for. 
»hom the language stimuli are accompanied by comparatively weak ' 
situational stwiuTI and are isolaited frdm~ their proper sociorcultural • 
context. The child's feedback" involves success or fai^re in communi- ' 
.cation; for thfe adylt-, feedback provides 'information ^o^-a metaTingui-s tic 
nature, and the absence' (Jf/ nonverbal means Of achieving communication . 
is ^iso indicative af thl artificiality of tha' codmunicatioT) -process. 
Little is known aboiit the mental processes ipvolved. .The ch.il d s 
learning i-s intimately related to his .perceptual /conceptual . 
organization of the worXd>and with his 'cognitive and social development, 
which would suggest a leamirtg^experience different. from that of the ., 
adult. Nfeverthel-ess, some learning "Strategies have demonstrable . 
importance for both ch,ild and adult," and J:he nature of langua|e would 
perhaps encourage.^imilar cognitive procedures. From second language 
teaching methodology, first languagg learning remains a 'rich .sburce 
of 'hypotheses to be t^ted tmpirically.^' (Author nostact/ . . 

Lorwin y R Lingni^c pluralism and political teSion in modern . 
Belgium. In J. A. Fi$hman, Advances in the ^o9| o1ogy_^ . 
Language* (Vol. IF). The Hag ue.: MoU too & to . , ' t y / ,^86-4-1 2 . 

Belgium is one of ihe most nearly, polarized of all states ■in'the 
near-equality of numbej^- of its 'two language communities, flemings ; • 
and Francophones are alike memBe?s..of -larger communities having their- 
centers abroad. 'But there .the symmetry- ends . The Flemish, the . , 
"numerical majority, but speaking the culturally weaker tongud, had,to 
overcome a secular lag in social, economic, poTitxcal , and- cultural 
statj^. Walloon and BrusseW F'rancophtDnes long dominated the Belgian 
. government, economy, and cultural life, and in Franders itsfelf the 
chl^f elites.were French-spealdngn The language cTd^e took- 




\ ,pol1tfcal forhi only slowly, with the advent of universal male * 
/ Suffrage and^na^s Hteracy, but It dominated politics In the inter- 

-war years. and again fnThe l560's, With the nation reifepting official 
\ bilingualism in favor of te^rritorial uniltngvalism in^Wallonia and 
» Franders, the chief .Area of language contci'ct-^nd conflict has been " 
that of the nation's c^p^ital. (Author Absti^Gt)' - ''^ * L ^ ^ 

204. *LukmQni, 'Y. - Motivatioft/to Ifearn and language "proficiWy. ' ' 
kanguage Learning , 1972sc>22^^ 2gl-273> ^ ' * 

Mai;athi -speaking hi-gh-scfiOol students. w^e tested on English 
proficiency and the-'hature of their motivation for. learning EngVish. 
Th6 results* shQwed^hat- they were instrumental ly motivated to learn 
' English and. that Mns^umental motivation scores correlated significantly 
with English Rrbfic^'^bcj^' scores. They rjegarded the two' communities 
: Marathi-speak^6rs and- Engl isti-5peaking Indians,' as' their reference . ^ 
' groups for^differeny araas of their life, and ^ themselves as base 
, , in. th^'f*own commun/ty but reaching out to'm'odern ideas and life 
, -styles! {Author Ab^traqt) 

205.. Macn^mara,- J, The effficts 'of ^instruction irt a weaker language. 

JbucnaT of.$ot>al Issues. , 1967, 23, 1.20-134. ^ ' 

' ' . >^ ..... ^ 

Studies which investigate teaching subjects such as mathematics 
^ma• geography, (i,e., ^w^cts other than languages) in a student's 

* weaker language are reviewed-.- In -many* studies biling.uals studying 

. J* in their weaj<er language ware' found^to be inferior to monolingual s in 
% probfem^arithme-tic {reasoningf but not invmechanical .arithmetic 

<compu^tatibn), 'The degree cf ^f.etarciation ^in bili^guals is .said ta ^ 
• depeVidt.dh two* factors: the extent to whicn thesehool subject • . 

inwo'lves the, language -and the students ^ weaknqpfe in, the language of* 

* i^truqtion.- Other studies reveal that tf}e pm)l em-salving ability 
or bilingual c))il(jren; is poorer when infomvation is provided in thetr . 

* weaker; language. ''^Bilingual 3 were ^atso found to read slower in^their 
, weaker,Jtanguage then, in tlie stronger ope. The author presents •some 

n^^data concjernln^* such stffdents* abili^iy to read and understand 
J/*/, their W^alrer language. The^uggest^d interpretation of these clata'is 
that the 2f4:.EngliSh-$peaking -collie girls decoded the semantic values 
af French words (their weaker language) more slqyly tharf thpse of 
^.Engfjsh ones. The linguistic effects. of teaching in a weaker' language ' 
^ ..on 'bilin9ual sliude&ts are .discussed.' - * * f ' » • 

206.' "Macnam^ra, J. P&rspectfve^ on bilingual education in Canada: ^< . 

> , Canadi atf Psychol dgi st ; - 1 972 , TS, 341-349. \ ^ mm 

\ ' - 1 . ' 

- 'Bi'liriguaT education js^ considered in the context of education as\ 
a whole and oT\CQmmunjcation bWween^ people of different. languages. \ 
It is argued that bilingualism cartnot be legislated and that the- ' . ' 
importance of language in the Canadian F)?ench-English question has - 
^ been- overestimated. . The schools, teachers! and. r»tudents are considered * 
in relatiorf to an'^educational programme for Bilingual ism. . (Author AtT^tract) 

* / • . • \ • ' 



Macnamarat.j. Hurseries, streets and classrooms: Some c^^^^^ , 
. ,and deductions." Modern Language Journal, 1973, 57, '250-Z54. 

This article is an attempt to explain the school 's relative failure 
at teaching a- second language. The author's poiht rests on therwsump- . 
tion that "infants learn their mother ±ongU-e by first ,de-tenmn1(^g,.- ^ . v. 
independgnt of language, the meaning Which a' speaker, intends to convey 
•to them and then working odt the, relationship. between the meaning , 

' and the expression they heard''. Given that there is more pressure - . 
in the street than^in classroom for an .infant to understand what is 
saici by other iirfants, he will eagerly guess th^ meaning. Soipe , 
deductions are* drawn from this point. An emphasis, is.put on the 
differences between teachfers'. and parepte' .attitude -twoard chiWrens 

' speech. The teacher -is yaict, to-be reinforcing phonological aftd 
syntactic perfection wh/re^s the parents are r.einfoming the clarity 
of meaning. .The authoTaHo thiriks that. the emphasis put on attitude . 
among the students .to a language or its speakers is greatly exaggerated. 
It is suagested that the home or the street should be taken as model., 
i.e., where "the teacher's jJSsiis to s6t urthe language so that 

' comnuni cation in the new' language is essential, to- the students^. r 

Macnamara, J;' Attitudes and- lel^irtg' a second laijgaag.e. In R. W. , 
Shuy, & R. i Faso^Q (Eds.)-, Lancfuage Atti tOdes : Current 
Trends -and pyospects. " . Wasfiingiton,- D. Crr Qeorgetown University 
^ .press, .1973,. 36-40 .~ ' > ■. * • .'.\,' . ' ■ ■ * ■' 'r '. . 

^ "The author argiies that fwcorable^attftude- is pnly, a i^inor - : 
•• contri butor -to success *in language learning. His, argument rfests on • 
■ the -language shift phenomenon vili several countrips^here people (i.e., 
Irish) held negati ve- attitut'es towards, a secpnd language even though 
they learned it. Need for communicating is sairf-tO -be'tfle ma;]" ' • 
motivei for learm'ag a sgcont language-. . .For instance; ttie child i.s- . - . 
-. seldom interested'^n language-, but rather in^the''informatid.rt Which » . - ^ 

• .it conv.feysl • " ■ *' \ > ■ ' 

. ' , Mareshal /R. , Boudon. P.', S Upi^rre, -J^.- La itotivation-des "enseigj^k •. 
. e t -des'etudTants francophones face!^ la situation. Imguis tigue au 
. Quebec-. Quebec : . ^-d i teur . Of f i cte I du Qtigbec , 1 973 . ' : . 

• ^ This survey .is';conCerned With' tiW^ssment Of teachers' '^^^ ' 

* students' attitudes .toward the language pYoblems of Quebec. The data y 
were collected" by the content andjysis of tape-recorded group • 
discussions. -'Two hundred and ninety-nine propqjp4ti ons -wit^ ext^ajtf^^ ' 
from 107 group inte*>views involving, or>/th§* average, sevW .individuals - 
per group.' These propositions' wpre grouped under thr^e headings: U) • 

.Quality of-lFrerie+i; (2) working language: and (3) sfecohd- language . 
' teaching. Analysis of the frequency .of occurrence .of the propositions ^ 
^ re atlS'io sScona language acquisition reveals that there*|»:e more reasons 
for teaming English than against itx^5tH|dentS s^>:^"?^-';5'^^%{^^S"e'^tly 
the utility of learning; Engl ish»' in order ^tdSiet.a 30b (f=74) than 
for itis cul4;ufal value (f=4&). 
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2^0, Mareschjal, R.' Quelques Implications de Ifi mlse^en oeUvre d',un/ 

programne de^langue seconde. Canadian fiodern Langu a ge Review » • 
1974, _3V; 130-141. ^ * ' 

The purpose of this .cirticlfe is* to descrit)e some'of the implica- 
^ tions of one'sjntiial theoretical option with respect to a language • 
•teaching program. The empiricists' assumptions are contrasted with r 
the* rationalists' assumptions on language learnfng. 'The implications 

• of the aiidio-lingual and the-jaudi^-vi^u^l methods are also. discussed 
'in relation to the goals' to be* .atti^ned. ' Although, the thedreticar * 
issues covered in this article a r? very broad, the author suggests , 
thatli second language may appear irrelevant to the students of the ' 
language*. Apprpximately 15-20% of them w^l actually need "a second 

• language even though its basic skills are taught to everybody. The 
importance of an 'appropriate methodology in language teaching is 

-emphasized': 'teacher training, needs and motivajt^ion of students, and 
assimilation capacity of students. The teaching method we l:hoose 
should motivate not only students bi>t also teachers. 

211. Markgpn, B. R,, Spilka, I. V., & Tucker, G. R. The use' of "elicited 

imitation in search of an interim French grammar/ Department 
of [psychology, McGill University, 1974 (tlimeo).^'^ , 

' ^ study was an initial attempVtp tap the French language, > 

• competence'of two groups -of Engl ish-speakirfg 'pupils who are being / 
y^edtrcated^-'Vi'a French,' Third and fifth grcide'^English-speaking pupils 

'were compared With French-speakin^^childre\i of the same age usiTig* ^ 
•ja sentence repetition task con^ruction to test control of selec^ted . 
- French linguistic features. It was hypothesized that the English 
. . speakeV^s'/would Mve a di^erent internalized ^granmac'Df French than 
would French speakers; furthermore, that the^dffferent iiiternaV 
graibars would be' refiect6d,by differences* in task performance.* The , 
\ jyesults of the study can best be eJcplaiffed wifh reference to two 
factors: an-^"internali2ed grammar" factor ^s was hypothesizedj-^fld 
a.mefiory factor attributable "to fami^liarity with, and exposure jjo, 
Frerich. .'(Autfior Abstract) ; * 

. ' • ' ' ^ ' . i ^ ^ / ^ ^ . 

212. Mason, C. The relevance of Intensive training in English ^is a^foreign 

language for university '!students^ Lariguage. Learning, 1971, 21, 
..197-204.. • ' , .\ < ' 

. «» ^ * , * ' 

a'-' Intensive work in English as a foreign "language i^ often an 
\ • American university prerequisitis. to full academic work'for entering. ^ 
'f9reign students/ Questionable ar^ the iJiderlyijig assg[Tjf)ti.Ons t.hat \ 

* , ^English proficiency norms have been estajpished as predictors of - ^ 
- ^ academic success and that intensive EFL programs ai^je the blest means 

* '^f^increasiijg Englith proficiency. With a-control group of 15 ' ^ 

^ Objects, who took^he compulsoKy University of Hawaii Englisli Langikge 
' ' Institute program for foreign stud^s, and an experimental gro,ttp ofl , 
nine subjects., who were allowed, to "rollov^ their regular acadeniie , f , 
> /programs', *the hypotheses were tested that there would be/no differeinces 
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between the groups on tests of English sk^l'ls after. one semester or 
in overall academic success? after one school year. No significant - 
differfences were found, ♦ except that the experimental group earned 
significantly more semester -.hours credit dur.ing. the year. The 
•.Implications are5»'at least for^any interinlediat.e to advanced foreign . 
stuaents./th'at intensive EFt.work may.be ,a waste of time. (Author ^ 
Abstract)* , ' ^ 

213. McFadden, J. A bi-cuVtural approach .to ESL for a()|^\tt: A Paulo 

Freire model- af the basic ley(rning,gr»up. California Jounnaf ■• 
•of Educat.ioQal Research, ^974, 25, 289-293. 

Presents a JjjReoretical study of experiences and needs in ) 
bicultural &dulteducatio» in fn^lish as a second la^guarae (ESL) * 
using P. Fre1rfe''S (1970) 5-points model of learning .g.roi#, suggestions 
for^sl teachers and for empirical research on curriculum -content, ' 
democratic Class organizations, codifications of home-school experiences, 
c- • -and problem- solving activiti&s are presented. (Psychological Wfracts) 

ai4. McKinsty, RJ :Assessment of a fai^jre. Modern . Languages in Sco tUncL. . 

• 1974, -4, '5^-55. , : ■ .t^'< 

An account of a tr^-p abroad which ended in failure,* The rea^ning^, f 
underlying the experiment was that let^g students hear anjl speak 
•French in^ France Wou]d stimulate their interest. The trip to France ' 
was preceded^by a three-month mini-course in French. A lin|,w1th' 
other subjects (geography, history, outdoor education, etc.) would* \ 
also be provided. -The problem was to combine group travelling with „ 
linguistie exercise. - The solution was to camp .and to' force students 
into situations where they t^ould. have to speak^ench.. .^The group • . • 
pitched camp in" a small village near Toi^rs. 'It was hoped that 
" ^-^xposure to guided tours in Freflfeh, and having to buy items iiT local 
^ \ stores and order in restaurants, would simulate students to broaden, ^ 
■ their conmunication skills. In 10 days, the objectives of the- trip " • 
were realized, and niost students were drawn \nto unstructured . 
conversational situations. .The. failure. was tliat those selected tp go 
^ on t^ie trip were those whose social background made travelling and • 

lahguage study the accepted thing. Qjildren who pame from mo>e^paroghial^ 
environnfents were not given a chanpe to, go alojig;^ the --fail are of the, 
venture is in the unfair selection of, subject* which, tedhmcally, 
ensured'' its success. (Language and Language Behavior Abstracts). 

5 Mefidoza-Frifedman, M. Spanish students- atid in.teUigence testing. 

Tru st - For Education Leadership ." 1973 J .3, '20-23. , ^ 

The impact of standardized Intel ligefice testing on the communitjp. 
' of Saanish-speaking c^j^Wdren is investigated. The vas.t majority of 
' these children - becausfe of language, culturaT, and economic ditfer- 
' r. ences from' the white middle class form - perform at the sQbnormal or 
mentally retarded level on these tests. J\}e validity -of-intell1genc«. 




testing, wh|ch compares children of ^ctmely diverse background^in • 
. what amounts to $ test^o:&-VSrbal and academic competitiveness ,Js 
challenged. A suimaryns given of the hiStory^of btlingualism and 
intelJJgence in the/tm1ted States,* The current stage of this academic 
and political controversy i^s reviewed in the context of differing 
educational philosophies. / Some suggestions for^the gxpa>ision of ^ 
tilingual/bicultural education, and the use of criterion-reference - 
testing (provided it is not misfsed like the standardized tests), 
are discussed. . (Author Abstract) 
' » 

. M^traux, A study -of bilingualism among children of U.S.^ - French 
pa-rents. . The Trench Review , 19,65, 38, 650-665. * , v 

The purpose of this rather descriptive survey was to have U.S.- 
French parehts describe thieir experiences with* their children living 
in a-tiTingual context. ,.The conclusions were drawn from 25 question- 
naires received from U.S.*^French. parents, in which'they were asked ' ' 
tagive general infoV:mation on- themselves (i .e. , age, occupatibn, 
.educati'on, languages. spoken), general' information on th^ chilaren 
(sex, age, birthjDTace), children's* degree of bilingualism/ children's . 
characteristics (i^el , personality), and information about .children's 
acquisition of the second language. /\tt'entff^n is also, given to the 
children's difficulties in^^cquiHng two languages with regards to 
' . the r£acj:i0ns on the part of the child (emotional reacj;ions, 'learning 
and ^^^tive^- process, school entrance and after) and to sbcial • ^ 
\ pressure's (grandparents and relatives, friends and plSiymates, 
*/' pellgious instruction, and advice- of. special ist). ^ , 
.■^ ' . . " . . ' ^ » 

Mjtchell , 0- Residenti4V I'angfage cou)[^ses:- A coiltribiition to l-The 
PnternationaT Experience' . Modern Lang ua ge irr Scotland ^. 1974, 



The lacf: o/f motivation in students is rhe most fundamental of 



• tTiei^problems plaguing foreign language instruction.* Language clubs, 
German of Spanish-day, ^nd visits 'to places" with foreign associations 
can^ll be effective stimulants^ . In June of 1971, the\*Lanarkshire 
(Scotland) Cpunty Modern Language Commfttee established two residehti^l 
^colir^es inr'/rench at Rersewell College following thiS;^ pattern. T^e 
same was tater done for German ahd\Spahish. An outline of these . 
three^day courses is. given.' The motivation raising effort works in 
three>/ays:^ (1) it gives stDdents int^sive andivaried listening 
' pra«:tice; f2) it* gives them opportunities to express themselves in 
. the* foreign language in eVer^yday situatiohs; and (3) it brings them 
.*into contac^t with a foreign environment and native speakers*. To / 
\ make 'lihe courses excessively planned or didactig is discouraged; < - 
. unstructured communication -is .advocated. An after dinner French ' 
Gonversationa,! session was a sOccess. Games Were also a useful way 
\-^;0f .eJicitrhg coj^^unication practice. (Language-and-4:anguage Behavior- 
Abstracts) • . f , ' " . " 



218. Mori, G., MorrisqOf'F., & Hal pern, G. Bilingual education in. the 

elementary schools; A selected annotated bibljiography. *IJesearch 
~ Memorandum 71-11, Ottawa Public School Board J '* . ' 

^ This bibliography contains 59 annotat^d\references whicli are 
concerned with bilingual education* The- sel^tion includes experimental 
studies as well as non-^igcperimental articles. Some of the topics • 
covered are: achievemem:, age factors, compound-coordinate bil.ingualism 
concept formation, creativity, cultural* factors, immersion programs, 
intelligence, motivation and attitudes,, and verbal ability. 

219. Moskowitz, G. T.V. versus classroom instruction in foreign language: 

A study of elementary school children 's. attitudes. Jour n al of 
* Experimental Education , 1964, 33^, 175-181. 

/ The^urpose of this 'investigation was to examrTlBTfie-jeffect of \ 
T..V. versus classroom instruction in French and th Spanish on children's 
attittjdes toward these languages. Two studies are reported and 
discussed^* Although the findings o^ the two studies are not consistent, 
it was concluded that, as far as attitudes are concerned, the medium 
^ of kV. may cot be &s suitable for .ins true tiq/^ in modern languages 
as i,t is for^other areas. of^ the curricfllum. 

220. Muelter, T. H.. Student altitude's in the basic French courses at the'' 

University of Kentucky. Modern Language J ournal , 1971, 55, - * 
29Q-^8. ^ ' 

' ^ A discussion of student attitude as Jt relates to achievement in 
a' foreign language. Three hundred and seventy-five Stucl^nts in basic 

I French courses, grouped according to their previous language training, 

. filled out an anonymous questionnaire which requested information 
about .the student's attitudes toward homework and such exercises as 
gminar dnlls, his attitude toward French class £(s compared to his 
other, clersses, fiis own feelings of competence in speaking and reading 

j' the language?;, and his attitude tcward the French people. Results 
showed predominantly negative attitudes- are enumerated, and recommenda- 

" tions are made for techniques useful in changing these attitudes. 
(Lang^jage and Language Behavior Abstracts) . . • 

221. Mueller, T., & Harris, k. ^Tl^e effect of an Auidio-Lingual Program on 

drop-out rate. Jne 'Modern Language Journal , 1966, 5£, 133-137.. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the drop-out rate of 
• the students who were taught -French through the Audio-Lingual Language 
Program tALLP) and to compare: it with that of the^ students in the 
control sections who followed ^an audio-lingual cour^e'based on text- • 
' b66ks and labora^tory work. It also 'attempts to answer the question of ' 
. wnether or not low aptitude students ate more likely ta drop the • 
colirse thai? high aptitude students. The results show that, compared 
wixh an auaio-visual course, the ALLP Frpich Program maintained a 



reduced rite of student drop-outs. The drop-out rate pf the low " 
■aptitude students in-the experimental section is significantly ' 
lowfer^than in the control sections. A significantly larger percent- 
aae of experimental students continued and completed the required 
second. year course th.an control, students. The student's aptitWe 
had little or no bearing on dropping out of the "course. The inves- ' 
ti gators think that the droprout rate could be further reduced once ■ 
ail^the features of .programmed learning could be brought to bear - 
upon^some students who tend to prevent the program from controlling 
thfiir learn,ipg. x , ' . ' 

c ^ • • 

Mul'ler, J. H., & Miller, R.- I. A study of student attitudes and 
motivation in a collegiate French course using programmed 
language i^is traction. International Re view of Applied 
I Linguistics . 1970, 8, 297-320. ' * 

I Several studies have been devoted -^o language teaching methods:: — 
Teaching quality being constant, only small differences in student 
acj^ievftnents have been noticed. The purpose of this study^as to • 
test the hypothesis that student attitude toward a foreign language 
has a greater effect-^^^bn achievement than the teaching methods. One 
hundr*ed and forty-nine American students from the University of 
Kentucky were questioned on their attitude toward ^he learning of 
French,. .French people- and the French teaching program. Some .• 
important psyctiological factors for foreign language .learning were 
noticed and discussed. \ ' ^ 

NedlV. S., & Sebera, P/ ^IntervrfHtiW.strat^ies--f^r-Span1.s^^speakinr 
. preschool children. Child Development, 1971, 42# 259-267. 

Compared three strategies of ecirly intervention designed/ to 
increase the language -communi cation, skills of dijsadvantaged s-year- 
old, Mexican-American children. Treatmerft group 1 (T, ) included 16 
subjects in ? planned.Bilingual Early Childhood EducJitionaT , Program. 
Group To jncluded 16 s\ibje'cts who were indirectly invo'lv#d in a * 
ParentaT Involvement Program. Group To was composed" of 14 subjects 
in a traditional day-care center. Before and after 29-month inter- 
vention period, all subjects were" tested with the Ueiter 'InterrTational 
^Performance Scale and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in English 
and Spanish. On all measures, T, made significantly greater gains 
than 1 or T^, indicating the greater effectiveness of the planned 
BilingQal Early Childhood Education Program. (Author Abstract) 

Neidt, C. 0., & Hedlund, D. E.J The" relationship between Changes in ^ 
attitudes, toward a course and final achievement. Journal of 
Educational Research ^ 1967, 61, 56-i58: "T — . 



To explore the relationship between change in Student attitudes" % 
toward a class, five equivalent forms of a 26-item attitude scale 
were administered at two-week intervals to 573 university students 
in three courses (Microscopic Anatorny and Embryoldgy, English Cotppositi 



and First Ye^r German),. Coefficients of correlation betvfeen' the ^ 
y.arious sequential attitude scores and final, achievement, with 
altitude held constant, were computed in the three situations. 
Some ^evidence, wj»s founds' to support the hypothesis that attitudes ? ' , 
become progressively, more c}-b*saly 'related io final achievement 
throughout the Rgriod of instruction.^ (Author Abstract) ^ » _ * 

225. .Neufeld, G. A theoretical pers'pective op the relationship of [ - 



bilingualtsm and thought: Revtsited. VIorking Papers oa 
'Bilinquali$m Al974, Nq. 2, 125-129. ^ . 



y^ -' This paper is concerned witti some aspects of James Cupnins'"' ' . . ^ 
contention (^ee No. 1, working Papers on Bilingualism) that t\}er& 
are non^linguistic and linguistic phenomena accounting -for l^he 
bilingual's superiority. It is argued that this position^ is both 

superficial and mis-Teadingr^^ XummiAs is saidNto convey-^the i'mpress.ioft 

thatnearly a.11 recent studiesvexploring the effects of H)ilingipaflism 
u^on^he cognitive "^and^intel Tactual deveilopment in childrep suppart ; \ . 
the vfew that bilinguals ,eijcel ia var^ious cognitive tasks. The' 
author stresses the point that the, goal of several bilingual education* ^ - 
ppd^j^cts is not to prove that bilingual ism^nh^nces 'intellectual 
opacities but to ascertain that a second nanguage c^n be acquired 
without det-rinfental effeclfe. \Janies Cummins is sand* to discuss the, 
possible nun-linguistic l^uences "of bilingual ism^wifti no reference 
* • to particular language learning qontfexts, and to assume that stypients 
.^who halve aicqui red thetr second, language in an anglophone socio-/ 
cultural setting- change th^ir ,way of vievfing things flnile going from , 
one language, to the othec. The author questions this assumption, and* ' ^ 
poncludes that Cummins' discussions are misleading unless the^ are, | ; 
confined to^ighly specific contexts and situations. \' -L: / ^ 

226. NeufeTd^G. A*theoretica"l^ perspective on the nature on linguistic ^ 4> 

arptitude. Proceedings of the fifth symposium of tne Canadian 
> \ ' Association of Applied, Ljjiguistics , Toronto, ^ 1974. 




/ ) This paper^is" cbncernecl with what is cojunonly' referred to a$ . ^ 
' ''modern language aptitude':. It is argued £hat,vaT<iatibns in second-^ 
Nlanjguage student' abTTity have been demonstrated but there is^. - ^ 

inadequate, scientific ^evidence to s^jpport the hypathesis that innate . 
capacity is one of the- variables having^a role to play in this . ^ ^ ^ 
* variation. The^iithor 'distinguishes between 'primary' and 'seco^hdary' 
levels of linguistic competence. tThe 'primary' components of 
' lingisis^tic ,,ccMnpetert^ include'a^ reasonably large and functional 
vocabulary, the mast^y' af naftive-lik^ articulation hat^i-ts, the * . 
acquisition of most* of the phonological and morpho-syntactic rules * 
'of the J/ii(^uage, and a.b'asic mastery oTvthe complex pr^osodic and * ' ^ ; 
para-lrr^ufstic 'fjeatures .9'6^|:he/language:. / By the time he is 5 years 
old "the 'chM<Lisjsaid to f>ave. acquired th^se 'primary components' , 
aiid the 'ecqui^tTon of these components shows little variation among^ 
children. ^The 'iecdndaVy TeveVs' refer to the more complex aspects 

■ 33 7 . • .. ■ ■ ^ - 
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• of Hngui Stic. competence: At the ' secondary levels' V^iriatlon among 
Individi^ls is noted and they are said to be .accounted, especially 
dn t§e.cas€ ol* a second language, by\personality factors, temperament, 
degree of .^Bomtar, desif'e. to learn, the language Context and the 
^>±M#tnj,appraaeh. ^DrfeConcTusion, the author agrees with Carroll 
{•197^>^n^his. views that moclern language* aptitude comprises Special " 
lemiing abil'itiesyind psychological and sociological factors. _ ^ 

.■' ..2?7* NeufWd, G. G.' The bilingual 's lexical store. Working Pape rs ori^ 
» lingual ism , 1973, -No. 1, '3^-65. " ^ ^ 




v'Forty bilingual Ss were tested in four- experiments to see iY /* 
. decoding of- 1-inguistically mixed texts with one-word substitutions 
in the other language would take mdfeXIme tlian decoding of unilingual 
material. The overall aim was to "further explore the nature of the ' . 
language switch mechanism Vs it functions in input.' In -the first 
experiment, cojisisting of two unilingual an^-tbree bilingual sets of 
|eatences, presented vijS\ja-.lly, Ss had. to jud* the truertess or ► ' 
falsehood of eadh statement. The time- needed% Ss to decode unilingual 
sentences in both of their languages w^s compared with the time they , 
- tQ5k to ^decode bilingual blocks oMentenaes'. No switching' time 
whatsoever was detect^..in this experiment. ,lx\ the second study,' ^ . 
' ^^'i^unilinS"''^- t»inng|ia-l passa,ges where Trading times were ' - 

. compared. With' in L, word order* with U lexical sulj^titutions, 
' no switching time 'was Toiind.^yPassage.s fn-U*^order5with U substitu- 
tions,- howevfer, took longer to reac^tham predicted*,' the additional 
^;^i|B^ here- was attributed to. different reading strategies for L, a^nd u 
. Ss also exceeded expected times irt-.the third experiment where. they/ 
...heard a^nS judged the truen^ss or falsehood' ot forty sentences wt-th 
, randomly plated lexical su^tituti.ons, patterned after Experiment 1. 
In the final study, the^ one-word suBstit^tions,* previously. >andomi zed, 
were placed at su|?d^ct then verb .phrase boundaries.. Also/ con^ider- 
• arble care was taken' to elimih&te all Semitic ambiguity/lnd anomaly.' 
Under these .conditions, Ss needed no additional time./to decode mixef~ 
rnateriaVaccording to :the analyses. ' ■ - . , ^ 

. CojisJusions were: fl) that in iripijt, ..switching occur*s' when more 

t the phonological' and 'syrftactic levels; (2^) th^ the switchnnechanism 
cerates mainly \j\ output .where mixing ofyijoth languages fs^-dellberate; ' . 
aw A 3) that thg^bih'ngual possesses not' two but :one basic internal . 
dii^tionary -where words. in, both languages are poolecf. (Author Abstr'act) 

Ney\ J. W. Bi-^ingual education in Sunday school conn try'., ,ElaTieT 
English , 1974, 5l_, 209-2ir.. — T" 

■ " ' ' ' • / ■ ■ I . ^ - I' 

.There are problems associated with the eflucation of bjTi-ngual - 
children. to which -teache|-s should address themselves..' Iti general;*- 
■ theseUre caused by. a- lack of seffsj-tivily to tl^e^cultyreCof the 
ehil<il These 'problems can be o,^«etC'©nie^n,ly jj?;^^^^ 
-Of thd teachers t-b break away from 4h^ir.,ftWp,WtOiral' ethnocentrvism. 

■ ■'/: ; V A " • ■ ■ ■/ ■ • - ' 
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. Other ?proM^s' may be du^ to :he attitudefs -of the studert^." These - 
roblems llfcy be ameliorated bv the conscious efforts of tfi^ teachers 
:q infMience student attitudek Bilingual educatH on cannot.be expected 
to solve aTl of the problems »6f thfe bi/^ingual students bedaiise: i^l) 
iy\s> not rejaching enough of. the students;* (2) si&me problems lie • 
utside its doniajn;'and ,(3> society is Hot willing to suppor't i"t with -' 
the needed aid; Tljese projjoslitions are supported with statistics.- . . 
.and examples. (Authgji^bstract) . - ' ' . : - - ' ^ 

Norman, R. D., ^X.Mead,-D. F'. Spanish-American bilijigualism and the 
, Ammons FulVRange-PictuHe Vocabulary Testi Journal of Social 

. Psycho logy f riseo; !51 , 319-330. ' ,/ ~ /. ' 

■ ■ ■ ' * . • » ' • ■ , ^ • , ' " " 

:• ' An objective me^isure of [bill ngualism,- the Hdff man' .Bilingual 
Schedule,, and the '/ftnmons.FRPY were administered to 150.5J)anish- *- 
Aiiiericar) .subjects, 50- each fifom CA's 17, 18.,* and 19. Major findings ' - 
of the- ilpe'sent study arer biliftguali«ni 'remainf^constanlj in- the ' 
three age groups, al though -i.t is greater for them /than for, a New *^rk ■ * 
City sample; (b) there is. 'a Jovf significantly negf^tive association - ^ 

26). between amount Q.f schooling and .t>ilfngu4l bMground ; (c)- . ■ " ' 
titere is a stronger negative; assoeiation4,r=-.v^) between' bilingual ism • 
andoFRPV, this r dropping ta -.4'4 when 'schooling is parti aled'pujt;^". 
(d) a • stronger ^positive r tffj .62 exists between .sc'bo'oling and. Fipvf 
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. -combining ^Jresent. data- with -those ..O'^'Aranfons ^,nd AcfUero , \tbere 
-As increasirirg -difference .in Score "betwe'eh 'theViwd- Woups^fromMges 
'7-tp-19.' -dftu-thbr Summary)- ^ " \ ^ 

• ■ ■ . - •• " -.1- . . ' ^ •• • ' - 

230. Olson, ^1.. il., & Samuels, S: "J-. The. relation between ^ga and acc\ 

- . • of fpreign language" prdnuhctati&n. '/Journal of Educatiorial ReseWh, 
'1973, 66-,' 263-2fi8-. .'• ■ • • .:• ■ ' • \- 

' The assumption, that youftger' chfl^reji-^caix ifiasfe^^ 
. .system of a srecpnd language Hiare ^asily ^than^tfrbse who -arei oMer was"^" ' 
tested under laboratory c9ndilioQsrt Thvs. assumption is' based on 
obs><;yations of •igrarit'cMldrehM'n -natural ^.ettings ^^nd findings v. " 

ibTlity'of jvariou^-dge groOes to recdver fgll QSe of \- " 
following traQrila. Id-th^ .ddrh.inaht*\cefe*6rall hQ,misphere.V 'X 



■ — s^latejd to\tfie abT 
, .• ^eech function" foil owing 'traQrila. Id'th^ .ddrh.inaht*\c i 

study, each of "three *grpiit)s of ti/enty-.eTemeatarv^^twenty junior ^ • f 
' ^iH^h, and twenty col.lege studeats«»:eceived..ten sessions /'each 15,-25 1 ^ 
' minutes in lengths, 6fpre-fape9 ((^rrfian, phoneme -pi^nunciatiba^nstruo^ 
tioQ^^A-total of thij?ti«-three p^bnemes^re "taught" in 2.wgeks'ysifi| 
varioiis" mimicry drjlls. The studerfts' w^e- preTested '^nd pp'sttested 
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and ^iven the RaVen Progressive Matrices' Test. Analysts ofvariance 
and covar.iance;oh the -pRetjest 1-ndicafed no difference in* pronunciation. 
..^ntr^ry to commdfi belibf., an^the posttest' th^ junioVhigh and college' 



•.. ,>^;''^g'"puPS.'Wer(i stgnificar>tTy...(^,=c/01) teWer ^ait 1)Konunci?,tion tha'n the * 
• , >-.^Jementarry,VpMP.* ';(7iythor Abs^^ • • - ' ""^ .' \ 

"2- / , • , ■ ■ .'v. ' . . '--^ - . '• ■ • ♦ -t . 
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•231. Palmer-, M, B. Effects of categorization, degree of bilinguaVism, 

and language upon recall of select monol inguals and bilinguals. 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 1972, 63, 160-164. 

^ 1 A free-recall procedure, utilizing c^^gori zed and noncategorized 

/ word lists in English, Spanish, and a mi)(ed condition, was used with 
three groups of Spafiish-English bilinguals and a monolingual English 
group. The amount of recall across all lists was greater for a 
categorized than for a noncategorized conditio^. The preferred 
language of recall and clustering was English,- regardless of the 
, , group's degree of bil-ingualism, ' The poorer performance in Spanish was 
' interpreted as a state of perceptual unreadiness, which was shown to 
create "interference" for the subjects when they were presepted with 
a task requiring simultaneous switching between English ^n^ Spanish, 
(Author Abstract) ... 

232: Tapalia, A. *An assessment of attitudes and behaviors df forej^n 

language teachers. Foreign Language Annals , 1973i 7^ 231-236. 

The aim of this study was to identify what foreign language ^ 
teachers believe are true characteristics of students and to provide 
empirical evidence about teachers' classroom behaviors as they relate 
to the teaching-learning process. Nine secondary schools situated 
in urban and suburban communities participated in the study. All 
foreign language teachers of the participating schools and 1,046 of 
their randomly selected students were surveyed by means of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and the Teacher Description 
Instrument. Teachers of foreign languages manifested, 'in varying 
degrees, supportive attitudes toward pupils. They favored students' 
self-motivation and open interaction in the classroom, and they 
" cautiously moved toward a student-centered concept, of instruction. 
Students, in identifying and rating their teachers' classroom 
behaviors, confirmed that foreign language teachers ^^^di splayed student- 
centered classroom behaviors and that they actualized Jearning by 
being sensitive to the needs and abilities of students. (Author 
Abstract) 

233. "Rapalia, A. Using different models of second-langua^ teaching. 
Canadian Modern Language Review , 1975, 31_, 212-2780' 

In this article, it is argued that it is not a simple matter to 
motivate students to learn a languag|| because each individual brings 
to a learning experience a unique assortment of interests, abilities, 
needs, attitudes and goals. Furthermore, no two language teachers 
will have the same effect on the same student since each may have 
differing effects on the motivatioa level and learning of that 
particular student. The ^differing personalities of the teachers 
contribute in'part in explaining the different effects. It seems 
that tlje type of structure and the interaction in the classroom 
(co-operative vs. competitive vs. individualistic environment) 
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influence the liking or disliking of the teacher. The author describes 
. four models of .instruction: Group Investigation model. Information 
i Processes 'model , Personal Inquiry' model, and Operant Conditionin| 
modeU An Integrated Instructional Model (combining aspects of .thd 
four) is strongly suggested, which offers various learning environments 

^ to students Having different motivation and learning experience. 

• •* « * • 

234. Paton/ R» J. Teaching. French, by case-study on HND business studies 

courses. Modern ^Languag^s, 1974, 55, 178-181. 

This article describes* a mfethod by which French lan^juage teaching 
can- be made more relevant to student in HND business studies^.** The 
students are provided with relevant selected readings in French and a 
framework of commercial French vocabulary. Then they deal with a 
- case-study for which -they have to cortsider the given facts and/or to 
.* resolve given problems with reference to a commercial undertaking. 
By doing, so, they hear new vocabulary, learn how, when, and, where to 
use this vocabulary, and they use this register in simulated practical 
situations (role-playing). An emphasis is put on preserving the 
continuity and interest of the preceding 'activities. 

• '* ^ 

235. Paulston, Ci B. Ethnic relations and bilingual education: Accounting"^ 

for contradictory datja. Working PdV)ers on Bilingual ism, 1975, 
No. 6, 1-44. • 

This paper examines the contradictory datJi of research studies 
• on bilingual education from the viewpoint that such data will make 
3 . sense 'oftly if we consider bilingual education as .the result of ' 
societal factors rather than as the cause of certain behaviors in 
children. Schermerhorn ' s theoretical framework for research on 
ethnic relations (with the independent variables of sequences of 
interaction, degree of enclosure, and degree of control), is utilized 
in an attempt to account for the various results of bilingual 
education programs. ) Wallace's scheme of revitalizatjon movements 
is also briefly touclhed upon. (Author Abstract) 

236. Peal, E., & Lambert, W. E. The relation. of bilingiialism to intelli- 
. ' gence. Psychological Monographs , 1962, 7i6, 1-23. 

The effects of bilingual ism on intellectual functioning are 
e'x;pored in this study. A group of monolingual and a group of 
bilingual 10-year-old children from six Montreal French schools were 
administered verbal'and non-verbal intelligence tests, anc^ measures 
of ..attitudes to the- English and French communities. Contrary to 
previous findings this study found that bilingual s performed 
significantly better than monolingual s on both verbal and non-verbal 
intelligence tests^ig^Several explanations are suggested as to why 
bilinguals have this general intellectual advantage. It is argued 
that they have a Inaguage asset, are more facile*at concept formation, 
and l^e a greater mental flexfbili ty./ The results of factor analyses 
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■applied to the data supported. the hypothesis that the structures "of 
intellect for the two groups differ. The bilinguals appear to have 
a more diversitied set of mental abilities than the monolinguals. . ' 
The correlations of the attitude measures with other variables are 
also discussed. (Author Summary) 

237. Pieris, R. , Bilingual ism and cultural manginality. British Journal 

of $ociol6q.y . 1951, 2., 328-339. , — 

'In this articl-e bjlingualism is refej'red "to as a "schism of the • 
soul". The bilingual is said to experience "cultural marginality" 
when the sets of values a^ttached to each language marginality is ' 
said to threaten the unity of bilinguiil 's personality and the mastery 
of either, or both/ languages. These opinions rest on examples drawn 

• from British colonies. . , ' 

238. P.imsleur, P. Predicting success in high school foreign language 

courses. Educational and Psychological Measurements . 1963, 23^, 
, 349~357» ^ ^ ^ 

This study is an attempt to predict the achievement of secondary 
school pupils in^Spanish and French.^ The predictors' used in this 
study ^fl/ere: English vocabulary knowledge; interest in studying the 
knfiwledge; the linguistic analysis test; the reading aloud test; the 
rjlymes test; the Chinese pitch test; and sex. The criterion measures 
were the £ooperatlve (French, Spanish) Test, elementary Forms Q and R, 
and the Pictorial, Auditory Comprehension^ Test (French, Spanishji The 
scores were analysed separately for French and Spanish, and for the 
two criteria within each language. The linguistic analysis, the 
rhymes, and the reading .aloutl tests were the best predictors op* the 
Coopeisative Frenjch Test. Motivation played a relatively smaTT rote ' 

• m this sample. The linguistic analysis test was also the best''.-, 
predictor on the French Auditory Comprehension -Test. Vocabulary and 
.interest were found to be the best predictors on the Cooperative 
Spanish Test, although t|ie linguistic analysis test made a -contribution 
independent, of vocabulary-. Vocabulary and interest were also the 

best predictors on the Spanish Auditory Comprehension Tes"l. 

239. •PimHeur,>P. , Stockwell, R. P.,^Comrey, A. L. Foreign language 

. learning ability. Journal of Educationa-1 Ps.yrholog y, 1962, 53, 
15-26. ' ■ 

' ' This report on 2.studies/of factors involved in learning French 

is based on' 23 tests .administered to 208 students in college French, 
,and on 22 tests, administered-- to 202 additional students a year later. 
I, The factors extracted and rotated in each study included:" Verbal, 
Reasoning, 'Speed -of Articulation/ Pitch Discriminationi Timbre. - 
Discrimination, Interest, and Biographic.-> Multiple correlation test 
s&lection analyses resulted in (a) R=.65, using 6 tests to predict 
Coopera,tive French Test scores;. and (b) R*.41, using 5 tests to 
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^fJredict aurel comprehension; and- (c) R=.41, using 5 tests to predict 
•speaking proficiencyj verbal IQ and Interest (motivation) appear to 

be the most important factors in college foreign language learning; 

Reasoning, Word isiuency, .and Pitch Discrimination also contribute. 

(Author Abstriict) y — v. 




0. ~^PfntnerC*«^ The influence of language background on intelligence 
testsT XJournal of.Sociatl Psychology . 1932, Zi 235-240.'- 

.Four hundred and thirty children in grade i in three New York 
schools were divided into groups having English' or non-English- 
speaking home backgrounds. They weref\given the Pintner-Canningham 
and the Pintner ^on-Language Primary Tests. In two of the schools 
the non-English groups did relatively better on the Non- Language - 
• Test., They seemed to be handicapped on the Pintner-Qunningham Test, 
and this in spite of the fact that the. nonrEnglish speaking group 
in one school exceeded-^the EngflTsh'on this test. In the third sthool 
no differe'hees'b'eiween the groups on the two tests were found, and 
thft is' probably due to the fact that no real, divislftn between English 
and non-English Was made. It would seem^from this study that gr6at 
caution should bel exercised in the comparison of children with , 
different language backgrounds when they, are being compared* by means 
of verbal intelligence tests. It should be remembered that the 
/ Piatner-Cunningham Test is non-verbal in content and that only 
/ enough English to understand the directions is requi red. \ • With tests 
(_ verbal in content-as wall as directions, a greater. handicap .will . 
^^resumably-'be greatest in grade 1,, diminishiifig fher-eafter^'as the 
• child grows older. At what grade this language handicap* Will be 
entirely overcome will depend upon 'many factors, notably, the ' 
opportunity to mix in an English-speaking environment ahd -ifte general 
intelligence of the indivi-dual. A bilingual environment fi&y prevent 
some individuals^Yrom evet- really indicating their maxiinum fritenigence 
on a verbal groug intelligence test. (Author Summary*) " ' - 

'\. I << 
Pintner, R.,, & Arsepian, S. The relation of bilinguali'sm'to verbal 
intelligence and school adjustment. Journal X)f Educational 
Research , 1937,* 31, 255-263., 7^ ? 

On the basis of the figures 'given in the Fifteenth 'Cfen^us of 
the United States it is estimated that 25% of: the schoj^l- population 
of this country is bilingual. In the present' investigation ^the 
Pintner Group Intelligente Test, Form. A, apd the Pupil. Port^^'aits 
Questionnaire, Form A, were administered, tq .469 'natlve-boV-n bilingual 
Jewish children of the sixth and seventh , grades in a- New .Yofk Publtc* 
Elementary School, The Pearson Product-Hpment gorrelati on* coefficients, 
between scores on the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule and the Intelligence' 
Test results,, and between the Schedule arid the fiv§ partsianrf the 
"total score on the pupil Portraits Questionnaire were practical 1> 
zero. High and Tow bilingual groups of boys^ and: girls, equated on . . 
socio-economic status, were compared as to their performance^ on these 



same intelligence and adjustment tests and no statistically differ- 
ences^^were found. It is concluded that bilingualism in this particular 
population bears^ no relation to verbal intelligence and school 
adjustment as measured -by the test employed,- ^Author Summary) 

242, P'iWtnirrR., tjCeller, R. ^.Intelligence tests oV foreign children, 

^ Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 1922, IS^, 214-222, 

A revision of the Bir^et Test given to children in three schoofs' 
in which a large majority were foreign speaking, gave the following 

* results: Average KQ. for the Englis,h speaking 92; average I,Q, for 
'the foreign speaking 84, The Pintner Group Test given to one group 
of these childrenr showed a much higher I,Q, both .for the English 
speaking and the foreign speaking ',-"lDUt for the foreign speaking, 
the difference between the^ results of the two tests/was greater and 
in favor oLthe foreign group. In comparing the results obtained 
from a group of cases given the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test, ^ 
and a series of Performar\£e Tests, we find the correlation between 
the tests considerably better for the English speaking group than 
tor the foreign speaking, and there were twenty- three percent more 
cases of foreign speaking children than of English speaking where 

^the, performance age was higher than %he mental age. From these 
1 results, we mpy conclude that children who hear a foreign language 
at home, test lower as a rule when given the revisions of the Binet 
Te§t than given tests which require a minimum knowledge of English. 

-And that when classified according to mental age, tho^e children ' 
who hear a- foreign language in their homes may suffer a serious 
handicap when teVted only. by the revisions of the Binet Test, 
(Author Summary) 

243, Politzer, R, L, Student motivatioa-and interest in* elementary \ 

language courses, Language Learning , 1953, 5, 15-22, 

, This"^ survey of interest in French or Spanish language courses 
cuts across the type of reading material they prefer, their attitude 
toward greajer emphasis on' oral proficiency, the primary purpose of 
instruction,^"and the motivation of language choree. It is concluded 
that the primary interest and motivation of the student at the 
elementary and intermediate level lie-in the acquisitior#of the 
skills of the language itself, with a heavy emfihas*is on Val proficiency 

3eir interests is in the living language as a useful medium of 
mnunicatiori. and in contemporary material. Civilization, culture 
and literature may be the primary interest of many language professors-, 
but tbey are apparently not the primary interest of the elementary 
• • student* ...» 



244. Potts, M. The effect of second-language instruction on thet reading 
proficiency and general school achievement of primary grade 
children." American Educational Research Jourri^al , 1967, 4, 367-373. 

: ✓ . 

' This article describes --an attempt to study the interference 
ejects of second-langtiage learning on native language proficiency. 
/ The- results revealed no significant differences', in reading or in 

general school achievement, between the group which had been instructed^ 
in a second language and the* group exposed to a noncoghitive activity, 
f If interference effects did-occur, they did not de*tract from overall, 
- functioning as measured by the criterion tests. 

Z45. Pritchard, D. L An investigation into the relationship of 

personality, traits and ability in modern languages. British 
' Journal of Educational Psychol og^ < 1952, 22, 147-148. ^ _ 

The purpose of this study was to-^nyestigate the relationship 
between specific personality types and 'successful second-language 
acquisition. The results suggest a relationship between sociability 
and the fluency ij;i, the foreign language investigated {French). 
However^ no firm conclusions can be drawn from this study because,., 
^ong other thing§, the experimental group wasrfar too small. 

246. Pritchard, R.^^. The relative poputaNty of secondary school subjects 
• / at various ages. -^ British Journal of Educational Psychology , 

0935, 5; (Parts 2 & 3), 157-179 & 229^^251: 

* ' These articles describe a study of pupil interest in different 
; * school subje'cts' including Friench. The reasons why they like or ^ - 
dislike each subjept is illustrated by excerpts from pupils' Answers. 
The results show that jthey are moSt interested in Humanities and 
Jeast, in Mathematics. The pupils stated their desire for self- 
directjBct acjtvities, , more variety in their work, and more contacts 
with daily life and humai^ matters. Some statistical computations 
were included but the presentation is primarily an interview- 
type of report. 

247. Quinn^.T. Some social and psychological dimensions of a foreign 

-language curriculum. Babel, Journal of the Australian Federation 
^of Modern LangU^age Teachers' Associations , 1974, TO', 3-8^ ^ 

' Jin addres^- to -a conference of modern language teachers concerning 
. whyforeign language teaching in schools is frequently c^iaracterized 
, 'by large-scale failure, and why the whole enterprise is CLirrent]y 
'•under attack in many school systems. Three very different language 
learning situations are cited "(standard' English for American Blacks, 
English for: Spanish speakers in California, and* French for English- 
' speaking elementary school, children in 'Montreal ); they suggest that 
!..v * success or failurg in school learning situations, is largely determined 
by social factor? outside the control of the sdhobl. This principle c 
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is applied to the foreign language learning situation in Australia-. 
. The* psychological implications of, some current language teaching 
practices are criticized; they needlessly trivialize human language 
I functions. Possible solutions to the inadequacies outlined are con- '• 
, sidered, and an argument in favor of a radical re-examination of the 
place of language study in the school curriculum is presented. Even 
if this leads", to the virtual disappearance of foreign language study 
•as a separate qurricular compartment, i±_4s imperative. (Language 
• • .• and Language Behavior Abstracts) ^ . - • 

248.' Ramsey, C. A., & Wright,' E. N. Age and second language learning. 

Journal of Social Psychology , 1974, 94, 115-121. , " ' •Ir- ' 



In a large study of New Canadians, data about age on arrival and 
achievement in English language skills were collected. The data for ,^f; 
the students in grades 5, 7, and 9 were converted^ to standard scores ^ 
-^nd combined. Graphing the data^ revealed a critical age. Students 
t|hd arrived at age 6 to 7 or j^ouhger perfoHned' close to avejrage, and ' 
* Jhere was no relationship betwee*n age on arrival and performance. / >. 

,The average scores for students who arrived at an older age progress iveiy 
/dropped, and correlations indicated a modest relationship between 
(age on 'arrival and test scores. Thus while all recent arrivals have \ *\ 

\ initial difficulties in learning^ the language, it appears that/over ^f**^ 
vttme, age on arrival is the critical variable. Jhis provides indirect ' . 
support for the -position that there is a criticaTage forvoptimum . , ' ^ 
, instruction in^a second^Tanguage. The evidence is"l€ss clear forgone ' ' ' • 
of the seven language measures, the one dealing with intonation. m . ^ 
(Author Abstract) ' - 

249. Randhawa,^B. S. , & Korpan, S. M. Assessment of is.ome significant * - 

affective variables and the prediction of achievement in French. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioral Scien ce, 1973, 5^, 24-33. 

A test to measure attitude tbwlwrd the learning of French as a|, 
second language .(ALFS) was developed. Measures of motivational / ^ 
^ intensity and orientation were modified to fit the local situation^ 
Estimates of internal consistency (KR-20)* of tiiese instruments* were 
obtained. It was /found that ALFS spanried a four^mensional space 
and the factors were label lejl utilitarian , aestheticism , toleriince^ . • ^ , 

and pfojection-att-itude. *A stepwise regression analysis revealed 
that tolerance and motivational intensity were the most effective of, ^ " 
. the seven competing predictprs of achievement in French, accounting 
for 27.8% of the variance, whereas the entire set of predictors' 
accoimtfed for 30.6% of the variance. (Author Abstract) - 
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250, • Rao,, !• $• Bilingualism and adjustment difficulties- In !• £• ^ 
• Shanmugan (Ed.), Researches in personality and 'social problems, 

Madras, India: University of Madras Press,* 1973, 



' ' . It was^ypotheslzed that monocul tural , bilingual children show 
more problem behaviors than monoglots, and' that their maladjustments 
are related to the second language, ^Analysis of ti^ta from a battery 
, of tests given to 226 6-1 0 ,year-oTd Kannada or Teluga-saeaking 
children from Tam,11 primary schools show that b,i lingual gnrls, 
although superior in. second language than bilingual boys, have 
adjustment 'difficulties in academic subjects unrelated to the second 
^ lang,uage. These results were not found in the bilingual boys, 
(Psychological Abstracts) 

251, Ravem, R, Language acquisition in -a second language environment. 

International Review of Applied Linguistics ,^ 1968, 6, 175-185, 

This report describes some aspects of a Norwegian six-year-old 
child's acquisition of English syntax in a second, language environment. 
Some of the syntactic regularities of the child's speech are presented 
in the form of ^^ewritten rules, though they do not claim'to be generalized 
rules characterizing his competence. The sentences singjed out for 

- closer scrutinity were interrogative and negative sentences of the 
kind that in adult language require a do-trartsformation. The njaterial 
CD?lected was drawn from recorded free conversation and a translation 
test. The outcomes suggest that a young foreign person as well as al^^:^ 
natrve child, while learning a language ih an informal^ setting, 
create their own grammar; in the former case, the grammar ru]es are^ 
greatly influenced by the mother tongue. Although the author did ' 
not intend to test any particular hypotheses relating to certain 
theories of language learning, it is suggested that the process of 

, learning a second language might be qualitatively different from 
'that of the fi0t language. It is also suggested that a normal six- 
year old child at all levels of language might be facilitated by the 
linguistic competency he already possesses through, his first language, 

252, Reinert, H, Student attitudes toward foreign language— no sale, ^ 
4 ' ^ Modern Language iJf5urnal jrl970, 54, 107-112, 

A report of the results of a survey of student attitudes toward; 
foreign language courses in junior and senior high schools in Edmohd, 
Washington. It had been assumed that secondary students enroll in 
foreign language courses because of a- desir^ to learn the foreign ^ 
language^ and, culture. Well over halivof the students surveyed 
indicated that college requirements influenced their original 
enrollment in forefgn language classes. Details of the questions 
, posed and the ipipl ications of the results of the' study are discussed, 
(language and Language Behavior Abstracts) 
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& Orlov, R. The use of sleep and relaxation in the 
study of foreign languages, Australian ^Journal of Psychology , 
1967, 19,-203-207. ^ I 



An account is given of some Russian experiments on. the use of 
an induced state of .relaxation in the/learning of foreign languages. 
Evid^ce is presented' that a method of .auditory intake in a j^^elaXed 
state followed by rehearsal .of foreign language vocabulary led to-^ — ^ 
better short and long-term recall than did more conventional methods 
'Of study. The relaxation method was compared' favourably if/^th the 
more standard procejlure in Russia of learning during sleep (hypnopedia)- 
(Journal Abstract) ^ - ; - 

* • . ' 

Rej^nolds,. A.^, Wargny, N. J., & Lambert, W. £• Jhe development of 

ethnic attitudes among children .school e^i in' a second language\ • 
Pepartment of; Psychology, McGill University, 1970' ,(Mimeo)' 

It has been demonstrated that monolingual French and monolingual , 
English-speaking Canadians ten& to favorably rate their own language 
group and denigrate the other language group on a variety of semantic 
differential adjectives (Anisfeld and Lambert, 1964; Lambert, Frankel, 
and Tucker, 1966)". The present^study sought first to determine if , 
English-speaking children schooled exclusively in French would . 

^develop a "bioultural personality" and accordingly be less iijclined 
to overrate English-Canadians or to. underrate the French-Canadian 
group* Secondly, if such an effect were found, we wished to know , . 
whether a reflection of more favo<^t)Te parental attitudes, or whether, 
as-a result of the^second language learning ^experience, the children 
had come to lik^ the group* that speaks »that language. Thirdly, we 
wished to see if the possible development of the "bicultural person-' 

, al-q'ty" extended to changes in the similartty of the children's 
semantic differential ratings of the monolingual^ French and English 
control cfiildren. (Author Abstract) 

Richards, Jr/C. Social factors, tnterlanguage, and 'language learning . 
Language Learning , 1972, -22_, 159-188. 
. ' . . ^ 

The f4eld of second language learning is shown to encompass the 
study of interlanguage phenomena, which reflect the conditions /under 
which lariguSge is learned and used. These include the processes of 
language transfer, transfer of training, strategies of learning, 
strategies '^of communication, and overgeneralization. Five different 
contexts for language learning are considered and the results of 
language learning in each context related to the social context for 
learning through the rfotion of interlanguage. (Author Abstract) 
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Riegel, K. F. *Some theoretlc^t considerations of bilingual develop^= 
ment. Psychol ogicaT Bull eUiu 1968, 70, 647-670 • 

\ • Three aspects of bilingual de\felopment are discussed. First, 
the ehvironmentaK lingqistic- conditions ^that -impinge upon a growing 

Mnd1v/1dual are descri bed ie' Second,, changets in^the set of word 
relations. are contn^stecf'with changed in the vocabulary, Thtrd, 
relations also fonn the basis from which semantic and syntactic 
classes are derived, •Thfe free ends of two intersecting relations 
represent the minimal condition for the definition bf,a class: As a 
most stringent criterion, the Tree branches are to be .symmetrically * 
related. Examples of complex networks and different type\ of 
relations are given and the possibilities'^discussed of deriving wprd 
classes empinically, of defining meaning operationally, and^ of ' 
applying digraph theory for their analysis. The ambiguity of function 
words and interlingual syntactic Jtransformations concludes th'^ • 
discussion of bilingual development. (Author Abstract) 

Riestra, M-.A-, & Johnson, C- £• Changes in attitudes of elementary- 
school pupils toward foreign-speaking people* resulting from 
. the study of a foreign language. Jour n al of Experimental 
Education , > 1964, 33, 65-72 • 

The problem of this investigation was to determine the extent 
to which a group of elementary school pupils who had studied a fofeigri 
language differed in their attitudes toward the peoples represented \ 
by that language from another group of pupils' who had not studied 
the foreign language. Sixty -three pupils engaged in 'learning Spanish 
for two years were compared mth a control group on their attitudes 
toward Spanish-speaking peoples. The results revealed that the 
students of Spanish had significantly nfc'eydsitive attitudes toward , 
the Spanish-speaking peoples they had studied'about than did the 
group that, had not studied Spanish, This was'^rue, but to a lesser' 
extent, with regap4 to Spanish-speaking peoples they had not studied 
afiout. The children who had studied Spanish through TV and tape- 
recorded lessons' tended to have more .positive attitudes toward 
Spanish-speaking peoples thaa did those who, received instruction 
from specialist teachers,^ It was found that the children who Had 
not studijBd Spanish expressed more positive attitudes toward .foreign-, 
speaking peoples other than Spanish than did those who had studied ' 
Spanish, The group that had studied Spanish under specialist teachers 
did not idiffer significantly in attitudes toward -foreign-speakiffg^ 
peop^les other' tnan Spanish from the group which received instruction 
by, TV and tape recordings. It is concluded that foVeign-Tanguage 
teaching can. create more positive attitudes toward the peoples 
represented by that language, and that some teaching methods may be 
more effective at it than ^others, , ^ 
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2^8., Rigg. M. Some -further data on the language Mndicap. 1 Journal of ' 
/ Educationa l Psychology . 1928, 1Q, 9»^9-9t;ff- .-^ V ° ■ 

'estiJJe ?h^*'5lfinfn^''''/°'^'.°f w^^-^^^' haye'been made to, 

estimate the influence of aoplal status and language hahdicao in the 

259. «osansky ^ J. ;Ttie critical period for the acqu'isition pf ^nguage:. 
^ Some. cognitive developmental considerations. Workin'g Pape rs on-^ 
Bilingualism . 1975^,- No. 6, 92-1JD2. • - \ • 

hvnnJ5!-''^^Pr.r^^^^"^-*J^- ^iologickl Origin? of the cirtical period 
-.Sfn' n^"^ tfre t,europhysiologicaL evidence whigh was initiarty 
' ■ ' Mnf?P°^V^* '^^J^'?^ P^^^'' acquisition of 

Sn?!" -^"^u*^® inconclusive nature of neurophysiologies 
• . fvidence, the author suggests that wevlook to the interplay of 

affective and cogintive' factors in .discussing >the acquisition of a " 
. second language. The, main focus of this paper' is the coJs Serati^n < 
^ ♦ of Piagetian cognitive developmental- theory in generairSnd the ' ' 

the'ISl nl ^" particular as it delates to 

, the problem of second language acquisition. The suggestion is 

^ offered that the onset of Fo'rmal Operations may well mark the 

. " ■' ■ ?\ """'tLSasS/jSri;^^^^^^^ reality. .-For^lan . 

• • . "..1 todays Bducatioftal process, the Hey word is 

; ^^^°"^^ry school- students find a. great dispar ty between 
^ . . much of what goes on in the classroom and their daily life aetivit^es 

. ' ' mSch*J?^;i%'^°* ''^Vlf *° -dissatisfact ons: ? J ! ' = 

°J t^ifi success of the. programs in today's curriculum may be in ^ 
direct proportion to -student relevance.. 'Foreign 'language progrdm ' 
. . are no exception. • In spite of the facrthat foreign-la^e often 

'?u!f??r£?lpL'2'3l''*^*'' ^"^^f "'^"^ ^*"d^"ts- stilllESole it to 
lot III n?JIn^H-f-n'"" °i; P'^^P requirements. Those whQ do " • 

"J* disillusioned when the initial pleasurable extjerience • 

ah,.n*5.'n!'h ^J"9aage;and culture gives way to the necessUy o? 
abundant harcf work^fqr. continua-l success. As audiolinwjar foreign 
■ 'nh5l"?f «^ "'"St re-examinfe ou?^?ms and^ 

objectives and grapple with adolescfat problems. To do this; we 

' ' and rI^'T?L'Jh -'3' 's^^^^s of f.tfreign language teaching 

?eflU?P^ %n nJl'^r^^^ °^ prevalent myths 'and 

. . realities, in order to be in a more tenable position for-fevising 

• ' ■ assure relevance of our field,' and for defending or 

{A^JhlrAbst^Lt)'" curriculum of our 'present-day schools. 
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'Saer. D. J. The effects of htlingual ism on inte-ll igence. Brjtish 
: Alourna1 of psychology , 1923, T4_,"25-38.- • ""^T" 

* " ' • > . . . 

. The'parposelpf this investigatitn was to exQinine theyeffect.of' . 
bilingual ism on \%D^ children, whose ages Tanged from 7 to t2 years', 
from seven district in Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire and Montgomery- 
shire. In six of these, dj^ricts, the majority of the subjects. were 
native speakers ,of Welsh; The children from the rural districts- 
learned English "in- school a-nd those of the'urjjan districts lear*ned' 
English both in school and from playmates, -^ix hundred 'students' "from 
the University College of Wa.les were also tested. , Tlie results 
revealed that .the mpnqlingual.s in rural districts were superior to ■ 
bilinguals in the same districts when tested by the Binet. . Jhi's ' 

^difference is sa1i^ to be, of a permanent naturfe .since-it-^/as noticed 
at'the.uniVgrstty lev'el also. ^^Either in, Welsh cfr'in EfTglish, the " 

vrang©' or vocabulary of monolingi/als was found, to be higher' than that 
of bilinguals. Jhe biTinguals were found more confused on- destrality 
and. rythm than monolinguals both in rurat^nd urban districts. * 

,ChiTdren and university students'"from urban distrfcts tested with the 
Binet showed a lesser difference between monolinguals- and. bilinguals. 

, It-was suggested J:hat the greatest i#luenc6 on the njental copfusipn 

occurrin g jrf bi J i;igual i p was exferteS by the -language used by tilingual 
childrer^^their play and in their free association, with companions ' 
when thaiMfcwuage. was-no.t^also that .iij^hich' they were first taught, 

,at schoonr ■■ . ^ ■ .' 



Scimuels, M^., Reynolds, ft. G.; ^& DMibert,', W. , E.. Communi.cbtional ^ • 
efficiency of children schQol(&4jjva-?lTcns^^ language.. Journal 
. of. Educational. psychology , ^^%9: 6qy89^ 

. •-. Twenty-two^ English-speaking .secondr-grade childifen. who had 
received their first two years of instruction exclu^'^ely in French, 
for them 'a: foreign language, were tested for cbmmunjc^ion skills in 
both English and French. Expe»^iment 1" examined. thefr ability as 

.decoders> of novel -informatiiDn', experiment- 2, their profiodency as 
encoder^. In both- instances, subject's are as 'capabler'a§ mcTteJhed 
control gr'bups of monerringual fngli^'h afid French-speaking children.. 
It is concluded that youn^ ehi'ldren instruc,ted exc>iJsively in a. ' • 

.foreign language can apply afeiJitieS 'deye-loped mainly thrpugh teacher- 
pupi,l. interaction to non-acadeniic, peer-to-peer eon]munioat1on"^s£tting"'„ 
v^tth no -decrement in maternal 1 anguclge* perf orfliance. (Author Abstract) 

' ' ' ■ " \ i . ■ ■. 

Sanche2, G« I. Bilingualism and menta) measures. .'Joilrnal b'f .Applied- 
" Psychology , 1934. ,l6, 76&-772. "1 *" — — ~' 

Th^ autf^or stresses th^e^fact'^hat many^bple in. the educati oi\al ' 
field accept the doctrln^ojf individual differe^nces and fail to' ^ ' 
recognize the importance^trf^the' fundamental personal , social , (cultural 
and environmental differences in the measurement 6T mental cajSacities. 
The use of tests is said 'to. have led many to assyme.that thgr^ is €r 
universality of* experiences. Some methodological errors p) tfjfe/testlng 



• 0"^ bilingual children are pointed out and the responsibij^ity' of the 
educational system for Spanish-American student drop-out is discussed. 

264N^Sanchez, 6. "The implications of basal vocabulary" to the measurement 
* of the abilities of bilingual children.- Journal of Social 
^ y ^ ■ Psychology. 1934,. 5^ 395-402. * ^ 1 

h cofnparlson of the vocabulary used in giving\the StanfortnBinet 
\ ,. , tests for the years iJXto VIII with the standard vocabulary used as . 
. a desirab'le goal for non-Engl-isl^-speaking c'hildren'in the schools of 
' • -N§w Mexico^ reveals the fact that many of the words in the test are, 

^not in the standard list. Eighty-twp unfamiliar words occurring in a 
total of 114 different instances. In view of the fact that few of 
, the Spanish-speaking children actually masteT- the full standard / 
vocabulary during their first school years, theiv disadvantage in 
the test situation is agparervt. (Psychological Abstracts) 

265. Schumahn,- J. H. '-Affective factors in second language acquisition. 
„ N Unpublished pa'per. Harvard University, 1974. 

The purpose of this paper was to review some of the affective 
factors affecting success in second-language acquisition. The 
author presents observations and ideas of linguists and anthropologists, 
as well a? ejcperimeatal studies on the role of altitudes and motivajflon 
in secoifd-language learning. Attention is also give.n to studies of 
the role of empathy, and the relationship between age and affective 
variables. , - •« ■* 

266. Schumann, J. H. Second language acquisition research: Getting a 

more global- l-ook at the learner. Paper presented at the 
University of Michigan Sixth Annual* Conference on Applied 
Linguistics-, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1975. , 

' ' ' '* * It is argued that in order to have a better understanding of. how 
a second language is learned, we should givff mor€. attention to the , 
'second-language learner. This oaper is conlc;erned with three major - 
topjcs: (1) the linguisti§ product of second-language learning 
(morphemes,, questions, negatives^^d auxilYairies); .(^) the cognitive 
^ , ' processes involved in SBcond-language learning (generalization, 

imitatipn, inference, analogy, and rote memory);. and (3) 'the initiating 

• factors in second-language learning (acculturation,* attitude and 
motivation, and ego-permeability). It is concluded that a better 
knowledge of these areas wouia facilitate a more global understanding 
of the learner. / 

> 

* • •■ , 
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267. Schild, E. 0- The foreign student, ^as stranger, learning the norms 

of the host-culture. Journal of Spcial Issues , 1962, 18, 41-54. 

' — T ' ® . 

In discussing the 'contact' between hosts and strangers, it 
"would seem necessary to take into account the differential opportunities 
for learning which the contact situation offers; in other words, to 

• what degree there are opportunities for learning by observation, 
participation or explicit communication. From our discussion it would 
seem that the stranger's Teaming, in whatever forms, encounters 
^ * certain basic obstacles derived from his position as a stranger—his 
^ location in the host-society and his. previous socialization in his 
home-culture. But certain differences were found in regard to the^^ 
relative effectiveness of the suggested three ways of learning. The 
following hypotheses emerge from the findings have discussed: (a) 
. In term of scope of learning, observation is superior. While both 
^participation' and 'explicit communication' depend on thej[^adiness 
of the hosts to allow the stranger to participate or to communicate 
to him, the possibility of observation exists in any situation 
encounteV^ed by t-tie stranger^ independently of the hosts. Thus there 
fs a great variety of situations in which the student may learn by 

-observation, and the difficulties of generalization seem relatively 
less severe, (b) In terms of the effectiveness of a given learning 
situation ,5 partic;ipation seems superior. Here the reinforcements 
/ ^ appear most effective, and also from the viewpoint of motivation, . 

- participation wiU, at least in its later stages, be effective. 
(c)^Ih terms of ease of learning,, i.e., the sjpeed with which the 

. situation can- be structured, explicit communication is inherent in 
the serious obstacles^ to its acceptance. But if accepted, it can 
rapidly structure a given situation, (d) As for the\more durable 
change of. attitudes, it appears possible to rank the three ways in 
order of effectiveness, and to suggest participation as the most 
effective means for inducing change^ then observation, and only in 
third place, explicit communication. It follows that in the evalua- 
tion of the effects of overseas study tours, considerable differences 
are likely to be (found in the changes produced where the study tours 
\ are based exclusively on sight-seeing and^lectures and where they 
provide primar-i1y. opportunities for intensive participation (e.g., 
in work situations). (Author Summary) 

268. ScoveJ, T. Foreign accents, language acquisition, and cerebral 

.dominance. Language -Learning , 1969, 19^, '245-253. 

It has long been " accepted tH&t children are able to master the 
sound patterns of a second .language with much greater ease than 

^ adults. In fact, adults never seem capable of ridding themseTves 
entirely of a ^foreign accent'. There have been many jittempts to 
account for this discrepancy in language learning between. children 
and adults J n tenlis of nurture, b«t, for the most part, these 

'theories have proved inconsistent. It is proposed that it is the 
nature of the human brain, not its nurture, that is essentially 
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involved here— specifically, that the onset of cerebral dominance, 
- which seems to occur around, the age of twelve, inhibits the ability 
of a person to master the sound patterns of a second language without 
an impinging. foreign accent.' (Author Abstract) 

269: Segalowitz, N. Psychological perspectives on bilingual education. ^ 
In B. Spolsky,-& R. L. Cooper (Eds.), Current t rends in bilingual 
education . The Hague; Mouton & Co., (in pressT! 

< ^ 

This paper reviews some of psychological issues pertaining to 
qilingual education. Attention is given to-sqme of the major 
-theoretical positions in psychology that are Relevant to an under- ' 
^ standing of the psychological conS-equences of bilingual ism. Three 
major\questions are considered and discussed: (1) whether' the " 
bilin^al's brain functions differently from the monolingual 's brain; 
(2) -whether the bilingual person— as a social being— functions 
differently from the monolingual person; and (3) whether there are 
constitutional or experiential factors that predispo'se some people 
who- are not yet bilingual to greater success ins-language learning 
.■^■~^than others. . _ 

270. Segalowitz, N., & Lambert, W. E. Semantic. ge^^*^^-i^ation in 

bt^inguals. Journal of Verbal Learn ing and Verbal Behavior, 
1 969 8, , 559-566: ' 



Bilingual* were trained to press a reaction-time button to 
those words in a mixed-language (English and French) list which 
wer'e not exemplars of a certein general concept while learning to 
recognize which words were. They were then tested on a new mixed- 
language list containing English and French synonyms of the 
concept. Reaction .latencies were" used as indices of within and 
between-language semantic generalization. Jt was found that: (a.) 

- all Ss- generfilized their "responses signif^icantly to both within- 
language and other-language synonyms; (b) in screening words of 
membership in the special cattegory, Ss found that the semantic " 

'.properties of each test word provide? a more important clue than- 
did the language of the test word; and (c) the semantic properties 
of test words playe4.a more important role for coordinate than for 

, cGffljJbund biliTiguals. (Author Abstract) 

271. Sechfest, L., Flores, L., & Arellano, L. Language and social • 

interaction in a bilingual culture. Journal of Social Psycholoqy, 
, J968, 75, 155-162. . ^ ^ 

The present study grew out of a concern for the possible effects 
of language on experimental work done tn bilingual cultures. In an 
initial study of casua»l 1:onversations on a Phdlippine .University 
campus, it was found that the great majority were. being cx)nducfed in 
a local dialect although the university's language instruction is 
English. English was more likely to be the language of conversation 
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•when the couples speaking were of mixed sex. A second study focused 
on the effects of language on social distance as reflected by physical 
distance in an experimental setling. The language used by the experimenter 

♦did not affect distance taken' by his subjects, but cross-sex experimenter- 
subject -pairs , showed greater distancing. Use of English by the 
experimenter did. produce, longer replies by subjects. (Author Abstract*) 

272. Selltiz, C, & Cook, S. W. Factors influencing Attitudes of foreign 

students toward the host country. Journal, of Soc ial Issues , 1962, 
18, 7-23. ' , 

This article summarizes some of the factors that influence 
attitudes of foreign students toward the United States. Four major 
topics are discussed: (1) foreign students' image of the United 
- States and the Americans, (2) the general impact of the cro^s-cultural 
experience, (3) factors associated with differences in foreign 
students' attitudes, and (4) time stages in attitudes toward the host 
country. Some ideas for future "research are suggested, such as: 
the effects of differences in past experience or in other character- 
istics of the students on attitudes toward the host country, an 
assessment of long-terjn effects of contact on attitudes, and comparable 
investigations of foreign students in countries other than the United 
States . 

273. Sharma, V. -P. Evaluating the effectiveness of teaching techjiique for 

Hindi as a second language. California Jo urna l of E ducational 
' Research , 1972/23. 115-124. ^ - . 

An equal 'number of pupils from two extreme divisions of grade 
10 who had been graded on the strength of the totalTscores at the 
Annual Internal Examination were taught identical course-contents 
and'C^ by a bilingual teacher. for 45 periods for each method, using 
traditional and experimental (situational) methods in an ABBA sequence. .. 
The effectiveness of the methods was evaluated by identical test 
contents. Results reveal that (1) the situational method in a- ' 
natural setting for post-secondary school classes proved- more effective 
tn the, teaching of Hindi as a second language, arid (2) the situational 
method was more effective for high achievers and the traditional 
translation method for low achiever's. (Author Summary) ' • . 

274. Skoczylas," R. Bilingual education: An. alternative to the ' 

traditional all-English curriculum. California J ournal of 
Educational Research ", 1975, 26, 40-51. 

The study assessed the relative effeej^ of two different education 
programs (bilingual and monol ingual ) on th^liriguistic,. academic, 
' attitudinal, and cognitive growth of two groups of primary school 

children" who v/ere compared on the features known or suspected to, affect 
linguistic or mental^ development. To further increase comparability 
of -the intact grpups\ an analysis of covariance procedure was applied 
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to adjus*. statlsticaTny eacli of the criterion variables for initial ^ 
differences- ifi agp, intelligence, home-6ducational environment,' and . 
listening ^nd^speaking ability In English and Spanish. The adjusted 
mean score§*were then tested by analysis of variance. Findings show 
that the 25 btllngually ^In^tructed subjects understood and spoke 
English andtSpanish as well as the 22 monol/ingually instructed 
subjects;' their -attitudes toward themselves and the 2 salient ethno-' 
linguistic ^oups Vere ^V^^yourable »s those of their monolingually 
instructed counterparts. Th^^nolingually instr,ucted subjects 
'scored significantly higher on^^^ test administered in English, 
there was no significant ifff^epce\n cognitive growth between the 
two groups. (Author Abstract) 

Smart, J^^ C, Elton, t.F., & Burri^ttJC.W. Urlderach levers and overachievers 
in Intermediate French. ModeTTi Language Journa l, 1970, 54^, 415-422. 

This study Js an initial effort to determine the extent 1>o which 
measurable personaHJy trait can be utilized to identify under and over- , 
achievers results- from suggestions in a previously noted literature which 
indicate the desirability of inciluding emotional, motivational, and 
personality variables Jn future prediction efforts. The students* population 
in this study consisted of all freshmen and sophomore females (n=84) at the 
Un;iversity of Kentucky enrolled in intermediate French in the fall semester 

,of 1%9, with complete test^iata. This study has suggested that personality 
traits can be -used to identify under and overachievers in intermediate 
French. These finding support the contentions of other researchers for 
the i/sefulness of >non»-intellectual factors in* studies predicting academic 
performance. Several possible inferences from the results of this study 
have been proposed. However, the exploratory nature of this investigation 

jind the small, number of cases prohibit over-generalization. The results^ 
do suggest potentially profitable areas for future investigations by 
researchers who desire-^ to improve the prediction of academic performance 
by identifying^a ^broader base of predictors. (Language and Language- , 
Behavior Abstracts) • ^ . ( 

Smith, A.A. . The importance of attitude in foreign language learning! 
Modern" Language Jourrfal , 1971, 55, 82-88. 

An examination of attitude formation in terms of the teacher, other 
school personnel, parents and- students.. The influence of teacher, counselor 
parent, and community upon the learner is immeasurable; the first-day the ^ 
student walks through the door of a foreign language classroom he arrives 
with a set of attitudes. Among the negative attitudes found in* students 
are; (1) the feeling that the course is irrele^/ant and to be endured only 
for utilitarian reasons; (2) the feeling of boredom brought about by the 
fact that although the material is "new" it is presented in the' same ol^ 
way; (3) the Reeling which Lambert called "anohiie", or hostil4ty toward 
the foreign. language; and ^4) the feeling of being a failurefe'^ order • 
to cope with these negative attitudes it is necessary to understand the 
nature of motivation and attitude itself . It is useful to study the 
highly-motivated student and see what makes [lim tick, and to bear in mind 
that although teachers-are academically oriented, and enjoy books and 
learning, 'their students' interest may lie elsewhere. . Jack Frymier is 



J quoted: "The best teachers are those who fully compreKend the great mass ^ 
of personal and social factors operating within .th^- classroom; then, by 
sensitive observations and exacting methods, construct learning, experiences 
' which will be congruent with^and moving in the same direction as their ^ 
. * pupils* expectations," (FVom Language and Language Behavior Abstract) 

• Smith, D, The Pennsylvania Foreign Language Research Progect: Teacher^ 

proficiency and class achievement in two modern languages., 
Foreign Language AnnaTs , 1969, 3, 194-207, ^ ^ 

Since 196(Pthe MLA Foreign Ijinguage proficiency tests for teachers 
and advanced students have been used to measyre teacher, achievement in 
language skills 'and ^allied professional areas. The tests are suggested 
as prerequisites for teacher certification. In Pennsylvania^, where the , 
tests were mandatory from 1963 until 1969, a compariscfn^was made between, 
teachers* proficiency test scores and the subsequent *achi,evement of their 
classes on\standardi zed. tests No important significant relationships 
occurred between eighty-nine French and German teachers' proficiency and 
class achievement after one year. No sign^'ficant correlation could be 
found between, teacher and student scores in forty clashes after two years 
of French or German instruction with the same teacher nor in twelve intact 
. German cliisses who maintained the same teacher through lev^H I IK 
Regression analyses, also failed to show that teacher profiti'ency test 
scores contributed substantially to individual student achievement. It is 
suggested that the MLA proficiency tests are valuable as advanced * 
achievement measures or alternate criterion but should not be re,quired 
for teacher certification uptil their contribution to s-tudent achievement^ 
is more fu^ly defined. ^(Autllor Abstract) 

, Sniythe, P,C., Stennett, R,G,, & Feenstra, H,J, Attitude, aptitude, and 
type of instruction program in second language acquisition* 
Canadian Journal of Behavioral Science , 1972, 4, 307-321, ^ 

* This study compared the pattern of relationships among various 

' indices of attitude, aptitude, and second-language achievement obtained 
by two samples of students. enrol led in either a traditionally oriented or 

,^ ^an audio-lingual French course. The data were analysed separately for 
gach sample by means of factor analyses. Considerable agreement V/as found 

^ between the factor structures obtained for the two samples; the results gire 

^ related to Gardner and Lambert's (1959) two process approach to the study 
of second-tanguage acquisition. Several differences in French performance 
wore found and are discussed with reference to the kind of course to which 
students were exposed, (Author Abstract) 

. Smythe,. P,C* , •Stennett, R,G,, & Gardner R.C, The best age for beginning 
foreign language training:^ Issues, opinions, and facts. Canadian 
, Modern Language REview , 1975, (in press). 

The purpose of this report is to examine the evidencffand arguments 
for and against the position that young children are better. equipped to 
learn a second language than , are adolescents and adults. In doing 'so the 
aims, projected benefits, and methodology of foreign language pro'grams 
are considered. It is concluded that the more time spent studying a second 
"language, the greater the probability that an individual will achieve well 
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in the language, regardless oft^his age. Though useful, FLES programs 

are not seen as being necessary, since bilingual ism can be achieved even 

if the individual begins his training after the eVementary school level • ^ 

Careful planning-^f second language programs according to clearly 

specified aims and abjectives is stressed. \ 

\ * 

Soffietti, J. P. Bilingualism and biculturalism. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1955. 46, 222-227. ^ ^ ^ 

The author makes^-a distinction between the concepts of 'bilingualism' 
and 'biculturalism'. ' It is argued that one cah^ exist without the other. 
For example, a chijd who is learning a second language in his native 
monocultural setting can hardly get beyond thejiynonym stage' and is 
urvlikely»to acquire the cultural behaviors and connotations proper to the 
language ^0 be learned. It is suggested that it is only by living in the 
culture where the language is spoken that the full, meanings of its 
utterances can be acquired. . , 

Spoerl, T. Bilinguality and emotioi^al adjustment. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology , 1943, 38, 37-57 i 

A variable number of bilingual freshmen and their controls were tested 
on 4 different instruments: the All port- Vernon study of values, tPie 
Bogardus test of social distance, the modified Kent-Rosanoff Association 
test, and, the Morgan-Murray thematic apperception test* In the survey 
group the reasons for withdrawal from college and the careful interviews 
suggested strongly that an emotional factor was clearly differentiating 
the bilingual and control groups. The area of emotional disturbance 
seemed to be that of intra-family adjustment. The All port- Vernon study 
of values showed that a significantly larger proportion of bilingual 
students field extreme social values: presumably, resulting from 2 extreme 
reactions possible in the case of social frustration (overcompensation or 
withdrawal )♦ The. Bogardus Test of social distance showed that the 7 
national groups to which 80% of the bilingual students belong were given 
a higher social distance by the control than by the bilingual students. 
To a certain extent these bilingual students did not accept their ov^n 
group. The Kent-Rosanoff test showed a lack of indentification with 
their immediate envii^onment on the part of bilingual students. The 
thematic apperception test showed the family conflict of the bilingual 
student to be more intense. Apparently, they also have some (difficulties 
^n identifying with the environment of their parents. 

Spoerl, D.T. The academic and verbal ajustment of college age *bil ingual- - / 
students. Journal of Genetic Psychology , 1944, 64, 139-157. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the problems of personal 
adjustment in bilinguals. The survey group (69 Freshmen) was matched on- 
the basis of their scores on the Henmon-Nelson test of .mental ability, as 
well as for age and sex, with a control group. The intensive study group 
(32 Freshmen) was also matched on the basis of^the same test, age, se)^, 
apd socio-economic status. The Terman-MerrilTRevision of ^the ^Stanford 
Binet scale scores revealed a slight, but insignificant, handicap of a * 
verbal^ nature existed for. the college level verbal ability tests, and 
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tfieir acsWemic performance did not seem to.be affected by the slight 
verbal handicap sKow.n on the Binet. Further investigation on pre-college" 
atajiemic. performance 'i^owed that b'ilingual subjects wer? significantly 

' better" than the control group. There was a slight, but insignificant, 
Evidence of a higher level of vocational plans on the part of the' bilingual 
'Hudents. The bilingual women showed a significantly greater interest in • 
language. It.<^i's concluded that college age bilingual students show no 

^ ' evidence of academic or- verbal handicaps. p 

283. "Spolsky, B". Attitudinal Aspects of Second Language* Learning. Language 

Learning , 1969, 19, ^71-283 

' A major difference between first and second language acquisition 
is 'in'-the degree of variation in the levels of^rcrficiency eittained'by 
leirners. Among the factors pjQj^posed to account f9r. this variation are 
method, age, aptitude and attitude. In a typical language learning 
situation, there are a number of people whose attitude to each other can 
be significant: The learner, the teacher, the learner's peers and parents, 
and the speakers of the language. One of the most important attitudinal ^ 
factors is the attitude of the learner to the language and to its speakers. 
Use of an instrument that compares a subject's attitude to speakers of his 
native language and to speakers of a foreign language made possible a 
consideration of the nature and influence of this attitude. The extent 
to which foreign students newly arrived at American universities^^iieWST 
greater desire to be like speakers of £nglish than like speakeijrs of their 
- own language was significantly co^related with, thear proficiency in English. 
It is clear that the social role of language cannot be overlooked ii) the 
development of a theory of second language acquisition. (Author Abstract) 

284. Stafford, K. Cognition arid language: Problem-solving as affected by knowledge' of 

English and Navaho. Language and Speech , 1^6, 9^, 63 67. 

Two groups of Navaho children whose kndwledge of English and Navaho . 
differed were given "culture-fair"^ pr'oblems. Solutions to the problems 
were related to the age when English was learned (degree of knowledge of — 
English). Differences were found between groups in number of problems 
solved, number of trials per problem solved, and proficiency in coping 
with certain problem types. It was tentatively concluded that performance 
• on such problems is tased on representational processes which in tura 
depend on the available symbol system. (Author Abstract) 

285. Stanley, M.H, French immersion programs: . , ^ The * 

experience of the protestant school board -of- Greater Montreal. 
Canadian Modern Language Review , 1974, 31^, 152-160. • " 

» * ' # 

A brief historical overview or the implementation of early and late> 
French irranersion programs in Roslyn school (Westmount) is presented. Some'*' 
advantages and disadvantfages of early and late immersion are discussed: 
Transportation, problems of motivation or inability to learn french/ 
preparation and learning tools, and- administration. Also ^ emphasized are 
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the actual problems and difficultfes asrsociated with PSBGM Immefsion 
patterns j Class size, staffing, material 'and cost, job security, 
programming difficyl ties,- credits, effect" on' regular stream, iind negative 
effect onj first' language skills.- .The, effectiveness, the objectives and 
the futui<e. of the immersion programs «re briefly distussed. The* early- 

, immersion program ifiay eventually be, discarded since that is the one 
wl)jch poses the greatest number^and severest kind of prqUlems, and in 
the long run is the most costly; A compromise solution is to offer a 

. junior high school option |Grades Seven and Eight) in French, anct do 
away with eai^ly immersion and post-immersion prograitis. Furthefmbre, 
many Frencji high schools, are open to those children. 

' ' . ' . I . ' ' ^ /f-r^^-' 

Stffhutz, S. The teaching of French -as a second langua"ge in Ottawa. 
Canadian Modern Language RE view . .-1974. .31. 142-151. 

^ J^'^.PV'^POse of this paper is to" describe the new pKbgra# implemented 
in Ottawa since 1970: The- earlv-immersion program, the core Frencfi program, 
the Tate-immersion pragram (grade six), the bilingual grade seven-eight 

' program, the. bilingual high school, and some additional optVons In . ' 

^secondar/ school. The evaluation results of the twenty-mi Htite a day module 
(core French program) are mo'st discouraging. The immersion program is 
available to all pupils, tJiough when a pupil with. a learning disability 
IS detected, his parents are informed and a transfer to the/regular .stream , 
IS recommended, ffiven that some parents don '-t comply, .the toard is 
considering establishing a French-speaking sup^rt staff. Ihe impact.and 
the cost of French program^-.are. briefly discu^*. BilinguJf education . 
costing inore than a regular^ ediication, the Frefich pro'^raSns are thus 
vulnerable. Even after major-cutbacks and an increase in the class size, 

^e toard still could not continue to implement the recommendation of the 
French curriculum committee. 

Stark, W.A. -The effect of bilingualism on'generaKintelligence: An 
investigation carried out in certain Dublin primary schools. British 
Journal of Educational Pskhol^ ogy. 1940, 1£, 78-79. . T" 

The purpose of thi.s investigation was to examine the effect off 
bilingualism on general intellingence' of Irish students whose ages rWd 
■ from 10 to^l2. The 'bilingual group and the contro.l group were given the 
Dawson mental test A and B and the passalong test. On the Dawson merttal 
test B (which the bilingual took in Irish)>fehe mean score of 271 bilirtgual- 
children was compared with that of 297 moffoltagual children, i significant 
difference of five points was found in faVor of the monMingyals at the 
age of 11-12, with the difference at the earlier age' so small as to be 
negligible. In the Dawson' mental test, A (which bo tli groups took in English) 
the mean score of 65 bilinguals.was compared with that of 104 monolingual 
chilflren. It was found that the bilinguals were significantly superior to 
the monolingual children^; No difference was found o/i the passalong test 
between the two groups. It was copcluded that the -acquisition of a second 
language at school does, not necessarily weakeff the heme language but may 
even strengthen it. . % . 
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288. Stern, H. H. Foreign -langu^e learnir» and the new view of first-langdage 

^ acquisition. Chi^d Study, 1968/^1969, iO, 25-?.6. . 

"We must' postulate an innate component in the "^ain^functjon without/ ^ 
which a Tiuman infant-could notVespond to' the complejcities of l^anguage. 
Undoubtedly, th$ actual, acquisition of language, involves some form of 
learning althouth the learning processes involVfed,M*f we-j^eject a stimulus- 
response model, as I "thtnk we must, are not at all cKar, It may further 
, be assumed fhait maturation in ihfancy makes th§ child receptive to *uch 

language ^learning. Once language development has taken^pUce, it produces 
* a lasting ^structural, change. If a new language is -learnt^iri later*years,'T' 
r it is filtered through the language acquisition devite of the individual, 

modified by his first language. As a result, . second-languagr learnjng \ * 
is a process which,^in maiiy ways, is different from first-language acquisition^ 
^1 psychological .*^|tfa9ts) ^ ' ^ i ^ 

289. Stern-, H.H. Some psychological aspects of second^ language learni^ 
. Modern Language Ceqter, Ontario Institute for Studies in 

education,J972 (Mimeo)... ^ . 

"* ' * ' ^ 

• In this paper the author discusses ^the'' relevance of psycho^'logy in 
second learning .and teaching. : Attention is. given to the following topics: 
Linguistic and communicat^'onal competence, the concept of bilingualism, ^ 
first and second-language acquisition, the optimum age issuet, .motiva^tion, 
goal perception, individual .differences in language learning, and methods 
of language learning. • ^ ' \ 

290*' Stern, H.H. Bilingual education: .A review of recent North American 
experience. Modern Languages, 1973^ 54;, 57,-6*2. * * 

* The purpose of this article is to review some of;the mor^ recent • 
^ , North American experiences in bilingual education which .are relevant to 
language teaching in Britain in the seventies.*; First, American and 
Canadian philosophies regarding citizefia &f different ethnic groups are- 
contrasted and compared. Some bilingual education m^5)jects^ are, referred 
to and briefly discussed. Some attention. is gjiyed^o rec^t development; 
in bilingual education in Montreal as well aS other parts of Canada. 
Bilingualism is seen as a possible solution of the language "problems'o/ 
seveMl countries, as a possible aff^roach to .th6 education of minority 
language groups, and as'.an alternative toi'angtiag'e.^-il1^t;ructictn'per^s!fe'. . . 

291. Stern, H.H. Retreat frpm dogmatism: Joward a better theory of .language 
teachihg. Canadian Modern Language Review , .T974.; 30, 244'-254. - 

Second language teaching theory development has suffered from a ' 
lack of continuity in thought and research for action. . It seems to 
always be preoccupied with the newest idea; this ,single.,emphasis. hff? the 
unfortunate consequence of disragarding'rthe tnultiplicity of factors that 
may inffuenoe-success or failure- in language learning;. Another weakness 
Mn theory development iss-the failure to recogjiize that language pedagogy, 
has jnuch to gain from taking note of the' discoveries of linguistics and 
psychology. 'There are certain indications that the nai;row approach to ; 
- - 1anguiige> teaching of the past is giving^way to a more comprehensive 
<- ^ outlook for a variety of factors.-. (Langiiage and Language Behavior r 
Abstracts) " . ' . ^ * ^ ' ' 

117 / ^ \ ^ 



292. Stern, H.H., & Swain, M. Notes on -language learning in bilingual 
^ kindergarten classes. Modern Language Center, Ontario 'Institute 

for Studies in Education, 1971 (Mimeo).. 

• These notes on language learjiing are based on observations made 
in Fren'ch immersion kindergarten classes in the area of the Ottawa and 
Cdrleton boardsCof educatioji^ These' observations are taken from a 
report^of a pilot study undertaken by the bilingual educattoo project of 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The context of language 
learning, in kindergarten Js- described as' being unstructured and rather 
relaxed. The jiatiire of the interactions between teachers and pupils is ' 
dfscussed. A pilot version of a Fr^h comprehension test was develop- 
ed and was L^ed in order to evaluate the outcomes of the program. A 
group of chfldren engaged in the French -immersiqn was compared with a 
c(TOup which recMyed 20 minutes of French instruction per day. The 
French imnersioifcrouR.- was found to comprehend more French than the group 
receiving only 2(^minutes of instruction per day. The immersion group-'s 
level of French competence was described as being siirpri'singly high. 
Their cdmmuni captive skills are discussed and a few points about bilingual 
programs are made. ^ 



'293. SWain, M. French immersion programs across Canada: Research findings. 
Canadian Modern Language Review , 1974, 31, 117-129. 
y ' ~ ' • ■ . ' 

Several persons at the Ontario Institute for studies in education 
have recently completed a survey of bilingual "education in Canada .and 
'0 they have discovered that.french immersion programs-^or English-speaking 
w students -are presently in operation in a number of cities across Canada. 
.Some differences between some of the various programs jre discussed.. 
The purpose of this article is to give an. overview of^he evaluation ' 
_yr- results -of several immersion programs. Early anjd Ute French immersion 
programs lead to the development 'of French skills which are superior to 
those of students following a course of French as a second language. 
Earl^ partial French immersion programs appear to have no advantages 
oyer early total French ifiilltersi on programs. They do' not guarantee that 
students >/ill keep up wTth their peers in the v-egul ar~ English program 
,^ on English sicills nor with' their peers in the total French immersion 
. progKam on French skills. Students in an early total French immersion 
program-quickly catch up to their English-educated peers in English 
reading skills ^^-they are introduced to formal instruction in English 
language arts> at the gradetwo, thrde or four level. Therntfbduction 
of reading in the second 'Hmguage in early FT-enchikiiiimersion programs prior 
to the introduction jof reading in the native, languiige appears to foster 
rapid transfer of reading skills. The teaching of English reading followed 
by the introduction of French reading appears to have negative effects 
^ on.reading TTHboth French and English. Students in a late French 
' ,immersion program who concurnently take a course in English do not fall 
behind .in their English reading oomprehensioti and vocabulary knowledge. 
Where achievement in subject areas taught in^ French has been examined 
in English, Fre,nch- immersion students perform as well as their English-'- 
' instructed peers. • ' * , 
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294. ^in,_M.. Bar^-k, H.C., & Nwanufiobi, E. Bilingual education project: 
Evaluation of-Elgin County Board of Education partial inversion 
program for grades 1,2* and 3. Modern Language Center, Ontario 
Institute for studies irL_gducation, 1973 (Mimeo). . . r 

This paper reports the result^of an evaluation carried out in 
May and June, 1973, by the bil inguaT education project of the Ontario 
- Institute for. studies in education of the partial (50%) French immersion 
program offered' at grades'li2, and 3 level§ at Wellington Street Public 
.School in St. Thomas, Elgin County, Ontario. The aim.^f the evaluation 
was to examine four basic questions: (1) /Tre the children' enrolled^in the 
partial French 'immersiian program more proficient in French" than they would 
be If they were receiving the normal 20-40 minutes 'of Fnench per day as 
provided by. the regular school curriculum in some parts of Ontario? 
How are they performing in French relative to children enrolled in a total 
French inmersioh program? (2) Does prolonged exposfire to a second tanguage 
results in some lost of- faculty in the native lang'uage among pai;tial 
. immerswTto^ents? (3) Does instruction given. in-a language other than ' 
the home one produce any harmful 'effects in such skills as reading and 
<j arithmetic?. (4) Hoe does instruction through a second language affect tffe 
child's cognitive development as measured through tests^ mental ability? 

295. Swain, M. , & Wesche^ M. Linguistic interaction:. Ce^se study 6f a bilingual 

child. - Working Papers on Bilingual ism . 1973-, f, 10-34. ' 

■ The phenomenon of "lii?guistic interaction" in bilinquals is 
. examined-^through a case study of a child growing up in a French.-Enqlish 
home in Quebec City, Canada. Approximately 25 houfs of. his speech were 
recorded dur ng regular play sessions over a period of niJe mSnths wUh ' 
two adult unilinauals, one an English speaker and the other a French 
speaker. From this corpus all instances of wi thin-sentence lexical 
mi;ri;ng as well as- examples of syntactic and semantic interaction^ aVe 
exami^d. , ^ . 

i)evelopmental changes in the kinds' a;id frequencies of- languaVe > 
mixing occurring during the nine month period (age 3.1 to 3.10) are 
described. The linguistic junctures at whfch language switches occur 
are discussed, and several are examined irT detail to seek evidence for 
tf]e psychological^ reality" of grammatical constitutents .(Author Abstract) 

296. Sweet, R.J The Pilot Immersion Program at Allenby Public SchooT, Toronto.- 
- Canadian Modern Language Review . 1974, 31 , 161-168. ' 

" . . ' / , 

. The purpose of, this psiper' is- to examine .the implications', both 
administrative -and educational, of establishing a Frenei? immersion program, 
■ w^^t l;^"dergartenjevel in the non .Frenqh-speaking context of " - 
. Toronto. The Toronto proje^ is discussed in terms of , its -objectives 
(by comparison with the St-La\bert project), the factors shaping local 
demands and influencing, board demands, Bnd the factors determining. the ^ 
location of the project. Some attention ts paid to the" details concerning 
the implementation of the project, the major problems encountered in the 
fJnHW ' i^^P^■'''^''^^ theoret^-ca^.. implications of the research - 
findittgs on the Allenby project. Finally, the author proposes some possible 
- ^solytions, to some of the problemsMh the project ^ . Po^sioie 



K Tabouret-Keller,- A. A contribution to the sociological study of language 

maintenance and language shift. .In J.A. ,Fishnian; -Advances in the 

Soaoloq.y o f Language (Vol.^I). The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1972, 
365-376. ^ ' , « . " 

•* ^ A comparison between the extent of language shift in^ various parts 
Of France (in some areas, fr^m 1;he regional var*iety to Standard French, 
and in others, from a German variety to Standard French) indicates that 

. similar explanatory factors are helpful in each instance. In all cases 
non-migrant populations revea^far les's 5hift .than do migrant populations. 
Furthermore, those non-migrants who not onlyremaia in their original places 

, of residence but also do not -commute to and work in nearby larger cities 
.reveal far less shift than do those non-migrants who are commuters. "The 
relevance of these factors for. language shift in modern West Africa and in 
other developing regions is po'inted out. . (Author Abstract) 

. Tarampi, A.S., .Lambe.rt, W.E.,.& Tucker, (?.R|ftAudience sensitivity and ora-l 
skill in a second language. Phi lipfpiriT Journal for Language Teaching. 
1968, 6^, 27-33. ~ ' 

: The purpose of this exploratory study was to examine the relationship ' 
between audience sensitiVity and oral- skill in English for a group of native 
nu°r.''^^?^^°3- °" the .basis of selected data, 1.5 first year students , 

• n 5n P."i'iPPi"e Normal College in Manila were assigned to the category 

good in oral English, and 15 students of the same Teveland institution ' 
were assigned to the category "poor" in oral English. The subjects' 
. audience sensitivity was assessed, And theyiwere asked to read aloud two 
English-passages in a formal situation, and! the other in an informal 
situatj,on. Prolongations, repetitions, hesitation's, pauses, omisiions, 
y and substitutions of sounds, syllables, or vlfords were xrarefully noted. 
Attention was also given to sigr^ of anxiety (i.e. labored or shallow 
breathing,. variations in pitchT^. No>elatldnship was found between 
oral skiir-^and audience sensitivity, as tested by the phi coefficient 
The Ss' reading performarps^ in either the formal -or the informal situafion 

• was not found to be dependent on their audience sensitivity. There was - 
a relationship, however, between oral skill and performance. These results 
are discussed in terms of child-rearing^factors. . ( ' 

. ^^^''o'^'t^J^ Toward a theory of language acquisition. Language Learning , 
' . • is/'ti 24, 23-35. . • * I 

u- J^fJ^^™ adult, in contrast to the child, is deficient in 

his aM^fty to learn a second language leads to the conclusion that adult 
second language ^acquisition is a process which is characteristically 
different, cogniliively, from that of child first or second language 
acquisffion. This paper challenges this claim. The differences which 
do exist are more quantitat.ive than qualitative and can be discovered by 
a shift of attention from the cognitive domain to the affective domain and 
. to the psychological variables of attitude, motivation, and permeability 
of ego-boundaries. Five central issues are |ealt with: (1) the notion' 
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of ^1 critiqal .fi^riod* for second Janguagfe acquisition; (2) psychological 
learning* strategies in- language acquisition; (3^^ the filf^luenqe of the 
native language in sfecond language acqui.si.ti on; (4) the variable of ^ 



cognftjve maturity; and (5) affective psytholog'fcal variables- 
(Author Abstract) r . 



300- Taylor, ^.M.4^assili,^^.N., & Aboud, F.E. Dimei4ions of fethnic- identtty: 
> . * An exampTe from Quebec. Journal o f SociaL Psychology, 1973, 89, 
< 185^19?*. • — ■ jr^ — — 

^ A mul tidimefisior|il scaliffsf^ocedure was U^d to explore th^ rolet<^' 
xultura^ackground, larW&age arid geographic region in the prtess'of 
^ ■ ethnic iflntity. 'frehcffand^ngli^h Canadian hig^ school stedlhts^JivinQ . 
^ in Qyebec made similarity i^^dgments among all possible combihatiQns^of «l 
these three-factors andih'e anchor stimulus MYSEL^. I^e results ^ f ' 
. " ' demonstrated that langfi^e and cultural background are two important * * 
dimensions af efhnic identity,* .but that geographic region is^not as 
impprtant as might be expected. Fi>rthermore, English Carvadia'^n Ss 
' ' perceived themselves as very dtstant ^froai stimiJflus. labels that were incoDS- 
istent with respect to Mltural backgrqarmoftnd language, vfhereas Fre^cfi^ 
Canadian Ss only reacted t^s waw to. stimulus labela'involving Frandff^'^ - 



fcanePdians who spolje' EnglT^h 4naiw5^ (Author Abstract)" 7 j ' 

301'. Taylor, D.M. , Y Simard.'t.M. The role of bilingual ism/in cross-cultural 



commjimcation. Journal , of Cross -Cultural Ps^hology> , 1972, 3,101-108: • 

Assessed communjcational efficiency, bilirja^l s/ills, and ^ittitwd^s. / ^ 
Reward inter-ethnic communication "arrjong 48 Jrenchlrrid English Canadian ^ • 
^-fafctory workers who interac^ejl on a daily basis, f^xfed ethnifc pairs o^ 
subjects and same ethnic pairs performed an experimentil task and^hen^ . . , 
completed a questionnaire. Results defflon^trate that cross-cultural 
communicatton can be as efficient as\i thin- group communication. This 
efficiency seems to result from a reciprocal bilirfgualistfi where members 
of eSch group have some degree of ^fluepcy in the language o?^the other. * 
The two languages were used almost equal;ly.' ^(Authbj; Abstract) 



302. jay lor, D.M., &*Simard, L.M. -Social Interaction in ^^ilingual Setting. 
Department of .Psychology , McGi^O University, 1975.. (Mimeo) ' 

The aim of tnis paper is to examine the potential for interaction 
between members of 'different ethno-linguistic groups who share the sSme' - 
. social enviironment. The fact that-^tKire is often a paucity of cross- 
ciilturaT .interaction , raises twa potential hypotheses.^ The firstos 
related to language competence and suggests tha't menibers of different 
groups are not sufficie/itly pro|t€ient in the'other's language to aJlow 
for efffectjve interaction. Tbersecond hypothesis refers to mptivational . 
factors and suggests that members of the different groups are^capabTje of 
communicating, but choose ngt^to. An examination of the factors related 
*to these, two. hypotheses suggpsts that -the lack of interaction- between 
ethnplin^uistic groups is more a function of motivational factors than 
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language capability. The Importance. of preserving 'ethnic identity, a 
-lack of ease with social language norms and negative social attitudes 
•'^^ :. seem to be particular- barriers to interaction. Based on these conclusions 
u some tentative recommendations were*maHe for- promoting cross-cultural 

• . interaction in^miltilingual environments. (Author Abstract) 

303.; Taylor, I. How .are words from two languages organized ih^bilinguals* 
. *. •* "memory. . Canadian Journal of Psychology , 1971, 25, 228.-240. 

» ' • ' * . 

- English speakers who are skilled in French >vere -asked to give * 
continuoi/s word associations to equa.1 numbers of French and English 
key words. 'Th6^irst response could be in either language. Thereafter, 
in one e^penmerrtal condition S cbuld switch languages at will. In the 
o^ther four conditions, Ss were instrqcted to switch language at stated 
; rates defying /from r^o switches" to switches after. a.fter each response. 
. .Rapid sw-itchTng produced fewest associates. On the other-hand, free' • 
. \ switcfting' resulted^ in as- good liegforfhan'ce .as 'unilingual association, 
. perhaps, because S? chpse to" sv^itch at their natural word organizational 
^ b^und^ries.^ The-'free^ switching condi|iofi revealed that the probability 
,iof switcMng^jjt of either language" was lower- than the probability of 
rem^iYiing in .the current .language, .indicating stronger ffitra- than 
^ inter-language^&ssoqiative lings. (Author Abstract) 

3&4. Taylor, L.L., Catford,' J.G'.,- Gutora, A.Z., & Lane, K.L. Psychological 

\. V variables and ability to pronounce a second-language. Lanquaqe ' 
and speech , 1971. 14. 14fi-lfi7. . .. . ^ . 

' ; . Tfi.43 study -tesvt6d ^he hypothesis tf;a.t the al^ility to speak 'a second 
language Authentically or like a 'native speaker was'nelated to an - v • 
. individual s sensi.tivity to cues in interpersonal situations, his ^ 
. ; /^i.enipathic eap^ty. A. test' of empathy consisted of silent film cli-ps ' 
shown atwarious speeds; Ss were -asked to'indicate each change in facial 
' -. expression they observed.' A test grouj) of 28 university students took ^ ■ 
this and additional Control tests incl-uding the tliematic apperception 
> test. These .subjects Jearhed basic conversations in Japanese in four 
one-hour sessions. Their pronunciation was- rated by native speakers^on 

• V. general autfiefiticity and on specific phonetic ^details for five -spontaneous 
^ . .sentences 'and^i;ive ser^tence^ repeated after .the instructor. Results 

^ indldated differences in speaking skills which were related"to two clusters 
of v|rjables representing independent personality characteristics: An ' 
e^ipathy ^iimension defined by f pur -variables (tolerance to anxiety, ' 
Tfitelligence, involveniefft in emotional -experiences, and perception of 
\ ' ergtiona; expression) was. related "to correct pronunciation of specific 
;d&tails I'Ti spontaneous Sentenc^fe, while an intuition dimension (tolerance 
to ahxiety, intelligence and psychological mindedness) was significantly 
.related togeneral authenticity of pronunciation of repeated sentences. 
(Authors Abstract) 
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a05. Tsiylor, Speculations on bilingufsm and the cognitive network- . - 

"Working Papers. on BiVingua-lisro , 1975, 2, 68-124.- , i ' - 

^ In the first part of the pamper the idea of the cognitive network 
Js developecj. The network consists of concepts .linked together by 
relatio^lships which> are themselves concepts. Concepts are learned 
according to simple ru1^,/and the network* grows as* new concepts are 
learneij. Lower level concepts' are stabilized and. become parts of patterns 
whiofi form higher level concepts • Papt II considers* the growth and 
structure of language."" The growth- of language within the network follows . ^ 
the-same rules as the growth of perceptual ability. Labels are. attached 
to some poncepts, programmes Tor syntactic transformations to others. 
Perceptual syntactic relations, such as "up" or "agent", tend to have ^ . 
syntactic prograirmies as their expression in language, the general function 
' of syn£ax is to highlight concepts and to"* ensure that concepts in a 
discourse are attached to the correct links in the cognitive network 
structure. In Part III some problems of bilingualisnr are considered. 'The 
growth of two languages at once presents special problems to an infant. 
Instead of linking labels and syntactic programmes directly to concepts 

• in' the network, his linkages must be conditional on extraneous factors,* 

; :such*as the person with whom* he is conversing. Accordingly, the bilingual 
^ 'infant should have early difficulty with language, but should eventually 
' derive a richer concept structure than a monolingual.^ Second language^ 
learning 4s 'seen as a process of breaking down structure that has stabilized 
in order to replace it with new and more complex structures. It is 
suggested that linguistic relativity is real, but ,qccurs primarily in the 
morfe' abstract realms of thought, not at the percefJtual levels. 
(Author Abstract) 

306. Thananjay^rajasingham, S. Bilingual ism and acculturation in the Kuravar 

community of Ceylon-. Anthropol o^i cal Li ngui sties . 1973, 15^, ,276-280. ^ 

. The Kuravar settlement in-Akkaraipattu pjcovides an interesting 
laboratory for studying bilingualism. When each language..has a well- 
defined fun6tion and is practiced in connection with, that function, there 
rts more or less stable'bili.ngUalism, as fs'the case in Akl<araipattu. 
A1.1 the rehabilitated Kuravar in'Akkaraipattu are native speakers of 
Telugu.~ Telugu is the language of .intimacy and solidarity for the 
Kuruvar. Tamil is never the language .of the home. An appreciable segment 
of the KUV'avar p6pulation speaks Tamil as a.second language. Undoubtedly 
Tamil is the 'dominant' langu?ige ind Telugu the 'lower*- one. Certain - . 
featured of social structure tend to accelerate 'the learning of Tamil 
by the Kuravar. Tfteir economic dependency of the well-developed Tamil- 
and, Moor market economy fgr all manufactured goods makes it necessary 
for them^ to 'learn Tamil. A single medium (Tamil) church and school is 
further motivatton for learning Tamil by Kuravar. But none of the Tamils 
or Moors or Sinhalese of the neighborhood has felt the need to learn 

• Telugu. Acculturation -and bilingualism are here clearly interdependent. 
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^ Tamil is the lingua franca through which interaction between Kuravar and 
.non-tribal s takes place. The adoption of a foreign language like Taniil 
l.eads to the assimilation of new concepts, tQ.the propagation pf new. ideas, 
to the canalization of emotions in directions that wer.e hitherto /absolutely 
strange. This periodic contact with occupational groups of an advanced and 
alien culture Ijifought in new ideas in dress, food, etc. The Kuravar of 
v.^^ Akkaraipattu are on the crossroads of culture today. (Author Abstract) 

307 Tininil, L.A. Modernization and language shift: The case of Brittany." 
• Anthropological Linguistics . 1973, 15, 281-298. 

A study of culture change and language shift in a particular region 
in Western Europe in which these processes can be followed during 1700 ■ 
years' of history, i.e., the Breton language and culture vis-a-vis first . 
^Mwn andjater French linguistic and cultural competition in the old 
Fwnph province still known as Brittany. Strongly historical in 
character, the data for it derive mainly from a .wide assortment of 
secondary sources pertaining to various aspects of the history of 
Brittany and the development of the French state. Brittany's geographic> 
^ , ■■ location and .its political and religious background contribute to , 

Brittany's distinctiveness. Two prolonged situations of culture contact, 
-the -first extending from the fourth to the tenth centuries AD, and the 
second from the tenth century to the present" affected the mjijor language 
and dialect division of Brittany. The position of the Bretorj langucijge is 
traced through histQrical developments. Explanations for the" irfaintenance 
and reduction of the use of Breton are suggested. . , 
(Language and Language Behc(,vior Abstracts) * ' 

'.^.j^ ^ , ' ' ' ■ 

308. Titone, R. Guidelines for teaching a second language in Us'own envir- 
^^^^ pnment. Modern Language Journal . 1969, 53^* 306-309. 

/ Reviewed the 3 basic points of reference in foreign language 

instruction: (A)^ Historical antecedents of learning language abroad, 
(B) the scientific reasons for cultural-linguistic immersion, (C) natural 
setting language learning guidelines. History has advanced the theory . 
that the best possible way to lean a fareign language is through a 
combining of experiences and formal training. Psychol ingui sties has— 
proposed that language' is a system of experience based .on vertral 'symbols,', 
and that it is a complex sociopsychological process. It is suggested 
that the student Experience systematic interaction with the foreign 
environment aided by a working, selective syllabus. The student should 
be made aware of contrasting and comparing linguistic and cultural 
patterns. Well planned life exercises would be experiences through 
proper-use of textbooks and audiolingual processes.. It is concluded 
that the most vital tool in foreign language learningjs the teacher 
and advises that he be ideally both bilingua-l and bicultural. 
(Psychological Abstracts) 
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309. Titone, R. Some factors undeHying second-language learning. 
English Language Teaching , 1973, 27, 110-120. 

A consideration of some aptitude and personality variables 
which have been found directly relevant to the study of languages. 
Attention to lingbistic aptitude shouldnot minimize the relevance 
of certain personality traits^ and emotional conditions in language 
learning. A psychologically based method of language^. teaching must 
aim at favoring and strengthening those potential factors which can 
' bring the learner to rapid and effective mastery of a language- The 
analysis and hierarchical classification of psycholinguistic fktors , 
are, therefore, a subject of study^of^ utmost importance. 
(Language and Lartguage Behavibr Abstracts-)— 

310. Torrance, E.Pi, Gowan; J.C., Wu, J.J., & Aliotti, N.C. Creat ive 
Functioning of monolingual and b.ilingual children in Singapore. 
( Journal of Educational Psychology , 1970, 61, 72-75! 

A total if 1 ,063 monolingual and bilingual Chinese and Malayan 
children in the third, fourth, and fifth'grades of Singapore schools 
. were administered Figural Form A of the Torrance Test' of Creative 
Thinking. The test booklets were translated into the native languages 
of the subjects and all instructions were given in the language of 
instruction of the school (Chinese, Malayan, or EYiglish). Fluency, < 
flexibility, and elaboration were scored according to the standard 
guides^ for scoring all versions of this form of the^ test. A guide for 
scoring originality was b,ased upon data^ from the Singapore '^cult^ure ' 
according to the same general principles as was used in developing the 
originaility scoring guide for the United States version of the test. 
The overa'Tl results show that the monolingual s excel the bilinguals 
on fluency and flexibility (p <.01) but that the direction of the trend 
is reversed for originality and elaboratiion. *The Overall 'difference for 
elaboration's significant at about the .OS leveVbut is not significant 
for originality. I fv> corrections are made for number of responses, the 
treifid . toward the superiority of the bilinguals over the monolingiials 
on originality and elaboration becomes stronger. (Author Abstract) ^ 

31 U Travis, L., JohnSon, W., & Shover, J. The relation of bilingual ism to / 
"•stuttering. J&urnal of Speech Disorders , 1937, 2, 185-189. 

A survey was conducted* on 4,827 school children in East Chicago, 
Indiana, to determine the influence of bilinguali'sm and other factors - 
upon coincidence of spluttering. From* data obtained it appears probable, 
that therfe are significantly more stutterers among the bilingu&ls than 
' aitidng the children wjio speak in English; the respective percentages are 
2.80 and V.8tf, and the chances are about 98 in 100 that the difference is 
greater than zero. We cannot be certaiYi, however, that this difference Ts 
due solely to the factor of. bilingualism. It npy be due to the economic 
Insecurity and emotional instability found in many foreign, homes as a 
result of the recent economic depression, or it may be due merely to a 
confusion which arises from being placed in a totally strange and new 
environment. A*check dn severjal factors other than bilingual ism indicated 
that the somewhat lower average I.Q. of the bilinguals should be considered 
In evaluating* the signiftcance of bilingual jsm as such in reTatian to 
^ Stuttering. That there ts-a difference between th6 bilinguals and English 
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' speaking subjects may.be.no more significant than the fact that the"^ 
differjence is really quite small. It is not to be, overlooked that 
" - < 97;205[ of the bilinguals dc^not stutter. (Author Summary) 

312!^ Trevino, B.G, Bilingual Instruction in the Primary Grade?, 
c Modern Language Journal 1970, 54, 255-256. 

f The short article is concerned with an experimental bilingual 

program in. which English monoHnguals'and Spanish monolinguals had 
been given the opportunity to help each other learn a second language. 

^ The effectiveness of this bilingual program was tested. The area 

of investtgation was arithmetic: It was founcj^that Spanish-speaking 
children made dranatic improvement by the end of the third. year. Only 
one Spanish-speaking child was below the national norm in arithmetic 
fundamentals. This study is said to support the proposition that the 
solution of Spanish-speaking child's low scholastic achievement may 
J ^ lie in the use of Spanish in his •primary grade instruction. .It is also 
said to support the theory that a second language may be taught 
efficiently, in the primary grades without impeding the normal 
progress of any child. . . ^ . ^ 

^ ^313. -^T'sou, B.K». Asymmetric bilingualism: A sociolinguistic study of Cantonese 
\ ' emigrants. Journa! of the Chinese Language Teachers Association , 

1973, 8, 134-144. ^ ' 

The, different phases of development in bili.ngual individual, and 
diglossic communities is tfte central theme of this discussion. A 
progression of linguistic developments in immigrants is discussed, and 
a correlation between these liguistic behaviors and certain a posteriori^ 
facets of cultural assimilation is proposed. At the same time, an 
examination of group cohesion from the sociolinguistic point of vifew is 
attempted; Five distinct stages in linguistic assimilation are described:. 
(1) Linguistic importation; (2) linguistic 'dissimilation; (3) code switching 
(4) bilingualism; and (5) residual interference. (Language and Language 
Abstracts) . \ 

> 314.* Tucker, G.R. Methods of Second-Language Teacfting^. Canadian Modern 
' Language REview , 1974, ZV, 102-107. 

In this article, four distinct (although overlapping) approaches to 
second-language teaching are briefly described and discussed: traditional 
^ . second-language programs early-immersion programs, second language plus 

content, and late-immersion programs. It is pointed out that we do not 
yet, have enough data to make comparative "cost-benefit" analyses of 
the various programs. . * ^ • , 
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315. Tucker, G.R.> & Gedalof,, H. Bilinguals as linguistic mediators. 

- Psychonomic Science, 1970, 20, 369-370, 

A variation of the standard word-assoqiation technique, together 
with the cloze Rrocedure, was used to explore whether balanced bilinguals 
of French Candi an parentage could communicate equally well with monolingual 
English^ or French speakers. The bilingual subjects clozed sign'ificantly 
better with the French subjects than with the English. The results suggest 
that distinctive French Canadian cultural values and traditions 'may have 
influenced their ability to communicate with peers! The individual who 
appears to be equally proficient in two- or more languages jnay really not 
be an effective linguistic mediator. (Author Abstract) 

316. Tucker, G.R., & Lambert, W.E- The effect orf foreign language teachers of 

leadership training in a foreign setting. Foreign Language Annals , 
1970, 4, 68-83. ' 

This report summarizes the effects of advanced FL and leadership 
training on teachers' attitudes^ value orientations, prof^ssional 
motivation, and opinions about policy in the FL field. Comparisons Were 
made among thrpe groups of participants, two attending EPDA iitstitutes in 
France, tfrie stressing FL leadership training^ the other followijjjj^he 
traditional, aidvanced EPDA program, and a third group following/the 
traditionaT^^DA program in tlie States. The results indicated that all three 
groups were somewhat disappointed in their institute experiences, and that 
they held generally similaY attitudes, orientations, motivation, and views 
about FL policies. The differences that did occur seem to be attrjibutable 
^ to initial differences in the makeup to the groups *with regard to *6xperience 
abroad, level of teac)iing experience, and language proficiency. Several 
recommendations for follow-up studies are made. (Authors abstract) 

317. 'Tucker, G.R.s Lambert, W.E., & d*Angleian, A. Are French immersion 

programs suitable for, working class children: a pilot study.' 
^ Language- Sciences , 1973,. 25, 19-26. • ^ ^ 

This report presents the first evaluation of the ^larogress of two ^ 
. groups of children from working class, English-speaking tinadian homes 
who have p'articipated in a French immersion program during kindergarten^ 
and grade I. 'A grou]3 of children in the experimental program is compared 
with control groups conventiomaTly educated in French or in English. The 
findings suggest that the chi\dren in the Experimental group have begun 
to master basic French language sktlls, and are able to. acquire content 
materi^al taught via Frfench without detrimental side effects. The - 
necessity for continuing this evaluation beyond grade I is stressed. 
(Author Abstract) ^ - 

31fll. Turner, P. Why ;)ohny doesn't want to learn a foreign language. Modern 
Languag'fe Journal , 1974, 58, 191-196. 

Problems related to foreign language requirements and student 
dropouts are briefly presented with proposed solutions. Because the 
• problems ,are basically attitudinal and motivational in nature, the 
relevant cultural factors are identified and discussed. Factors include: 
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(1) the negative -attitu(Je of Americans. towaH immigrants: (2) American 
attitudes for superiority in regard to people from-other countries; 
^ A 1a\ emphasis in our society on pragmatism and financial success; 
. and (4; the power of; majority opinion operating on ethnic minority groups 
^ to cause them to conform to mass cultu»*e. The-foreign language problem < 
IS the conflict in cultural values between educators and our society.' ' 
The.solution involves changing spciety-'s values through a massive effort 
backed by the fgl 1^ resources of the government. (Author Abstract) 

319. Upshur, J. A. Four experiments on the relation between foreign language 
teaching, and learning. Language learning . 1968, 18, 111-124. 

• n=v.+4 V"ijersity level 'students studying English as a foreign language ' 
• P?r:. ''P^*®° ^3"g"age learning experiments which were conducted 

within the framework of existing EFL' courses. , The experiments indicated 
' 5 ' J that language learning is not related to amount of formal language 

:u"/°'" *^°!? students concurrently enrolled in academic classes. ^ 
^ and (2j that sequentT-al mastery of materials is not necessary for learning 
in an. intensive foreign language program.^ E\^en the possibility that 
sentences. of a foreign language can be mastered >n any order in which 
they are presented is qi^estionqd. The findings were interpreted in support • 

Jrrnif J^^t tf^e "lost efficient foreign language learning is informal 
and occurs when the learner must make communicative use of the language 
variety to b6 learned, and that the internal structure underlying a-set/" 
^L-n"!®!f*^ of a foreign ■ language is not completely learned by presentation 
» and practice of that- set of sentences. (Author Abstract) ' ' 

320. Valdes. m:e Joward a New Relevance jn Language Teaching, ^ Canadian Modern ' 
Language Review. 1974, 31_„ 50-54. 

rnntpvl^nf'f ?.'*''''"'"^* 'I! ^IJI' V^^""^^ t^^^* social ^nd cultural 
Snwiuf: Ih ^^"?"?ge can hardly be grasped through direct ifistriTction. . 
Jf^nn witJ^hf K^'- 3"J.?"ltV'^al context of a'language should be introduced 
. along with the basic skills in order to facilitate the student's progress 
toward, full assimilation. The second language must be exposed to the 

and ^n> nniv .l''^"?- ""^^^^^^ accessible socio-cul tural context 

and not only as a linguistic code, so that he can go through the steo of 

■ ^llVt? ^^"^"^^g- W'?at is needed is an integrated program of study 
where the learner studies^aterials from diverse disciplines from the 
socio-cultural area and not only the national literature. The objective 
of any teaching program, should. be to integrate the two kinds of learnirtg 
Situations into a progressive experience of enrichment for the learner. 
Some practical considerations are also discussed. earner. 

321. Valette,'R.M. Some reflections on second-language learning, in yoiing children 

Language Learning . 1Qfi4. T4. q1-Q« 1 ^ yv,rniuren. 

Many have claimed that a foreign language should' be learned in 
cul?,irp inJh^" 5. ^^"^'"9 ^s similar.as possible to that of the target , 

culture. The author discusses the case study of a. three-year-old American ' ^ 
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boy* who moves to Paris with his family and learns French as a second \ 
language. Examples of the change in his speech ar'e' provided and discussed. 

• She concluded tha% even for a young child, language learning is a complex 
and lengthy process. Furthermore, the mother tongue's phonological system 
may present a powerful block. The foreign child may, however, use his 
mother tongue in order to learn new words in the target Janguage. It seems 

- thus that the native child and the foreign child don't approach the target 
language exactly the same way. Some pedagogical implications are discussed 

322. Verdoodt, A. The. differential Impact of imnli grant French speakers on 

indigenous German speakers: A case /Study in the light of two 
theories. In J. A. Fishman, Advances in the Sociology of Language 
(Vol. II) The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1972, 365-376^ 

The incidence of language shift .is examined among German speakers- in 
three different areas (Belgium, Lyxemboupg and Alsace-Lorraine). 
Schermer-horn's •theories of intergroup contact and Fishman's distinctions 
between bilingualism and diglossia are* found t6 be useful when jointly 
applied, in explaining the marked diffef^entials in language shift observed. 
A minority language community is in the best position tb resist language 
shift *when it can maintain a'diglossic functional differentiation between 
its own language (or languages) and that of the majority. This is most 
likely to pbtaioa^hen tj^e minority is indj^enous and protected legally 
and economical lyrofore shift tendencies gather momentum. 
(Author Abstract) . ^ ^ , * ' 

323. Walker, J.L. Opinions of university ^students about language teaching. 

Foreign Language. Annals > 1973, 7, 102-105. ^ 

' 'f ' • ' ■ 

University language students writing in th^ essay portion of a 
recent departmental opinion questionnaire, cl<farly indicate that^they 
wish more speakin^practice and less ritualized grammar in their* language 
training. RAther than studying language as if it were a .museum exhibit 
under glass, they prefer experiencing its live, practical aspects in 
such. a way that they can gain mastery over a central dore of high- 

* frequency u^age fpr their daily use. They also want professors who aij:e 
willing to teach living language and who are enough interested in their 
students to use many different media in conducting this exploration of 
knowledge with' them. The students themselveSv^devise a list of good - 
langOage-teaching ideas for the resourceful teacher. These^^pinions are 
not frivolous; they are honest attempts at communication between student 
and te^icber^and provide clues to the language-training needs of today's - 
students.;^' (Author Abstract) . A 

324. Wallach, M»K. Cross-cultur.al education and motivational aspects of 

^ foreign language study. Foreign Language Annals, 1973, 6, 465-468. 

Although the value of culture is generally recognized, it is 
difficult to "teach" it must be- experienced. Students can be prepared 
^for such. an experience. The University ef Wisconsin-Green Bay, a 



three-year-old school with^an interdisciplinary academtc plan, has made 
culture part of its curriculum. Students afe required to take one semester 
of work preparing them for thjg cross-cultural experience, ^he actual * \ 
experience is offared in the next semester.- One option is a orie-month" - " 
field trip to Europe under the 'supervision of an instructor, familiar with "*** 
the culture and language. A knowledge of the language on the part of the • 
student is optional. The goal is a better understanding^ of one's own 
culture and an acquaintance -with a foreigh culture. The ^ross-cultural 
experience has been found to be a strong motivating force for language ' 
study. (Author Abstract) • ' . „ 

Westphal, MiE., Leutenegger, R.R. , Wagner, D.L.' Somq^psycho-acoustic 
- and intellectuaT/correlates of achievement -in^erman language 

learning of junior high school students. Modern Lanquaqe Journal. 
• -1969, 53, 258-266. ' 4- 

Attempted to ascertain if certain factors in the^seashore Measur^^ 
of fjusical talents may be used to predict subjects' success in learning '* 
German using the audiolingual method.. 42. seventh grade and 115 ninth grade 
German students in the 1965 fall semester served as^subj^s.- .Scores on 
the following, tests were compiled; (1) .Seashore Measure of Musical Talen|^~ 
(2) .Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, (3) Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test ^d ". 
Henmon-Nelson Test af mental ability, (4) German achievement' test, (-5)"^^ '^ - 
A-LM Unit tests,- (6) Echo Response, and (7) Reading. .Response. Data collected 
for each subject were processed using IBM techniques. Results indicate a 
significantb^high correlation between the Seashore Measures and success 
in German ^kes.. Data also tend'to suggest that pitch- discrimination, as 
measured by^st-Seashore tests, is an'- important factor Th second-lanquaqe 
achievement." (Psychological Abstracts-) ^ ^ . 

Wiley, D^E^ A metlfodolo^ical revfew of the Pennsylvania Fbrfeign Language . 
Research Project. Foreign Lanquaqe Annals . 196S', 1, 208-213. 

An attempt is made to give a methodological review of .the« Pennsylvan-ia 
foreign, language restfarqfi project. The' history of evaluation afld assessment 
is reviewed. • The distinction between conclusion- and. decision-oriented 
research is made aAl applied to th& notion of evaluation. The implications - 
of these notions for the design. of evaluation- studies arfe specified-. These 
implications are employed in reviewing the research project. The main 
criticisms of the study concern (1) lack of random assignment of units fori 
the main comparison, (2) possible lack of validity of the analyses of * 
covariance, and (3) use of inappropriate analyses for testing' certain ' 
hypotheses. Stj^e commendable features o,f the project vare (1> use of more- 
powerful statistical techniques than are ordinarily used, (2) greater effort 
than that usually given to improve external and internal validity,- and (3) 
monitoring of treati|tents ta' improve inferential validity. Given that the 
main press of the evidence is for no detectable differences in the treatments. 
It IS concluded that the sensitivity of the comparisons 'should be , . \ 
ascertained in order to see if tijiis finding is due to lack of statistical 
power or small true, differences. (Author Abstract) ' 



• * 327. Wilton, F." IijipTlcations^of a Second-Lang^uasg. Pi^ogram: The. Coquitlam " v 
' * Experience. Canadian Modern. Language Review , .1974, 31_, 1 69-1.80. • 

A historical overview of the development of the,second-la%uage 
program irj Gbquitl am,' British Columbia, is presented. ' The principal 
objective/has been to enable children to attain as high as possible a 
' mastery /f oral and written French without endangering .their ability 
• to communicate in English or hindering their general educational , 
progress. Secondary objectives have been to inVolve.Rrench-canadian •■ 
culture and tojnterest the children in it. Some attention is- paid to 
ttfe basic problems encountered in program implemehtati'bn, such as: 
- Hiring suitable teachers, finding suitable materials, pupil attrition, • 
and cost. Finally, the evaluation of the program is very briefly... " " 
discussed. A<few tables are presented. > 

".• » ' 

328. Wittenborn, & Larsen, R.P. A factorial study qf achievement in - ^ , 

college G?^an. Journal of Educational iPsychgJ^gy , 1944, 35, 39-48. 

The present study illustrates the power o/ factor analysis- as an 
exploratory tool. A better Ijnderstanding was sought of several indices 
or criteria of German achieveWnt: Course marks, reading, vocabulary, 
and grammar subtests 'Of the cooperative^, German test-. Several logical' 
suppositions "regarding the nature ^of these criteria were unsupported • 
by the results of this study. The contributions of this. study to an 
understanding-of.the criteria and inter-relations of sdm0.of the oiher 
•variables are as follows: (1) German achiievement and En^l^ish trainfhg 
tests define a factor tentatively identified as a language factor. 

(2) Esperanto subtests scores of the Iowa placement fof^eign language 
aptitude examinations do not show impot'taat contributions to -the^ 
language factor, but»tend to cluster among themselves ^nd to a lesser , 

' degree with certain of the English training subtests and the Otis. 

(3) Rote memory tests presented by sound are hecivjly -loaded with the 
rote memory factor*, do not contribCite to the, criteria," and do not tend 
to form an independent auditory rctte memory factor. (-4) -Four somewhat , * 

* ' independenlnndices of German achievement or criteria" -are significantly, 
weighted with the languagefa^r only. (Author Surtimaryj^ 

329. Wittenborn,' J-.R., Larserr^R'.P., '& Mogil, R.L. Empirical evaluation of 

study habits fok college -course in Frenj:h ar\d. Spanish. Journal 
of Educational Psychology , 1945, 36, 449-474. . - 

A study habits questionnaire has been admtnistered'^to students 
enrolled in courses in French and Spanish.' -Two forms of t/i6 study habits 
questionnaire were prepared. The forms had~^85 items in common. The • 
French form had five items, unique to it and the Spanish -form had 17 . 
^ unique items. The French form of^e questionnaire was validatedagaijist 

grades. earned in four llifferent senfester courses covering th.e fim two 
years of study. In add'ition the French form .was validated age^inst 
objective examination scores and the effect-of intelligence on the " ^ ' . 
relationship was studied. The Spanish..form was validated against, gravies 
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earned in the first two semester caurses of 'elementary Span-ish. The' 
results of this study may be summarized. a§ follows: (1) it is' pojssible' 
to demonstrate that a- large and useful ^roup* of study habi't items are 
importantly 'related with the criteria we hjive selected as Indicated by 
the tables. (2) It has been demonstrated, when the effject of intelligence 
has been held constant for a group of French students, that study habit 

■ Items (including those relating to content difficulty) retain their 

predictive significance/ (3) When the ^predittive; items are classified as 
to whether they call for skillfAil technique, knowledge of the course, or 
attitude toward the course, the distribution of items among each of these 
classes remains fairly constant through the various levels of instruction 
and from the study of French to the study of .Spanish. (4)^ Evidence is 
presented .that the sophomores are less likely to report undesirable 

V attitudfes, difficulties, or procedures than the freshmen in the study 

• of French. (Author Summary) 

10. Yalden, J. Language teaching and language learning in the universities. 
Canadian Modern Language Review , 1975,3T_, 334-339. 

' the author discuss the reasons why language teaching an$l learning 
are seen as importantltoiday, as well as -the motives for learning a second 
language. -^She stresses the point that we should try to provide a very 
superior sort of training in language, ^ne which will satisfy students 
having different m&tives for learning a second language. It is to be 
y remembered that the universities have an important role to play in the- 
language-transfer field: a role which encompasses the techniques used 
today, the opportunities to acquire active command of various registers 
of the target language, and the opportunities- to reflect up6n its 
structure. By improving the quality of language instruction more'and 
better bilingual students shall be produced, whatever their parttcular 
motives for -engaging in the study of other languages. ' 

. Yamamoto, K.' Bilingual ism: A Jar ief review. Mental Hygiene , -1964>. 48. . 
468-477. 1 , % , • 

' The purpose of this article is to review some articles bearing on 
.the rielationship between bilingualism and intellectuSl development, and 
the bilinguals' emotional develop^nt'. -it is argu^ that , the bilingual 
may show language deficiency, but the extent and the 'period of such . ' ' 
deficiency seem to depend upon certain factors, such as the extent of 
educational opportunities, intelligence, method of instruction, etc. 
Such language deficiency reflects itself at the elementary school level, 
. and becomes stabilized by th$ fifst year of follege. In the majority 6f 
^ cases bilingua-lism results "in Ydtard,ati on in school} and "inferior 
performance on the verbal tests.. It is also said ttet "a simultaneous 
learning of two- 1 anguages from infancy ,has no detrimental effect on a 
, child's mentaKdevelopment, provi ded ' the - foil owing conditions jire met: 
(l)when a consistentmethod of source and, presentation of the two 
languages is oDserved; i.e. "une personnfe, une langue"; (2) when 
psychological barriers or negative affective conditions such as 
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inferiority or superiority of the language^ involved*, or national and 
religious animosities sometimes associated with language is absent; 
and (3) when the languages are learned by spontaneous, informal or 
play methods, and-^not by formal and task methods", 

332^ -Zimmerman, L & Steiner, V,G, The relatlDnship between preschool 

language status of bilingual children and later school success, 
^ Paper presented at Western psychological association convention, - 
Anaheim, California, 1973, ^ 

Th-is study evaluates the early larrguage statijs of Mexican-Americans, 
and possibly bilingual chi'^dren, first examined at age five and again 
fallowing pre-school e^i^penenceJ Later school results are compared to 
• ' initial and retest- status. There was a control grbup of Anglo-American 
children enrol led^n y£ar long head Start-Sate preschool programs and 
a contrast group enrolled in six-week summer programs gered to the 
' development of English-language skills. The results showed that about."- 
half as many Anglo-American as Mexican-American samples were language 
deficient.. After the year-long program, both Anglo-American and 
Mexican-American samples had reached average fluency on some specific 
English measures. The results of academic assessment in reading and 
mathematics available^ for successive years were quite 'comparable. 
.Initial language skills of the contrast group, children assumed to be 
Spanish speaking^ and/or English language deficient,^ere assessed in 
both languages. The effecj^f the summer program was encouraging: 
43% of the children had -a/tained basic English skills within. s;ix weeks. 
The findingsosuggest that the language deficiency characterizing many, 
poor children may be remedied by a;.year long program^i Also, initial 
assessment o^ctual language status must be completed* before assuming 
that childreri of Mexican American heritage are to command sufficient 
Spanish upon Which to biyld future learning. . * 

333. Ziiranerman, I.L.; Steiner, V., & Pond, R.L. LangjJ&ge status pif preschotfl 
^ Mexicafi-American children-e^ Is there^.case against early bilingual 
education. Perceptual' and Motor skills , 1974, 38, 227-230. 

When 253 children frpm a prjedominantly Mexica^n-Americaji community 
'•'were examined for language competence in both English and Spanish upon 
entering preschool prog'rams, a significant percentage of subjects proved 
markedly deficient in both languages. < Fuy:ther, less than 20% were 
^ fluent in Spanish only nevertheless, subjects were able to progress in 
^ , English-language preschool programs. ^This suggests that an arbitrary 

placement of young children in bilingual programs without adequate prix)r 
assessment' to detect actual language needs and competencies;^ay/be less 
. productive than immediate English instruction. (Author Abstract)- 
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